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As  THIS  is  written,  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
is  approaching  its  twenty-ninth  annual 
Schoolmen’s  Week,  which  has  been  held 
each  year  since  1914  with  mounting  in¬ 
terest  among  its  constituents.  The  South¬ 
eastern  Convention  District  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Education  Association  col¬ 
laborates  with  the  University  in  these 
programs.  With  minor  fluctuations  reg¬ 
istration  has  increased  steadily  from  ap¬ 
proximately  600  in  1914  to  4*837  in 
1941.  The  peak  was  in  1940,  when  $,- 
592  individuals  were  recorded.  A  count 
of  attendance  at  each  meeting  within  the 
four-day  program  is  also  kept.  On  this 
basis  the  grand  total  reached  the  amaz¬ 
ing  figure  of  30,496  in  1938. 

The  theme  for  the  1941  session  was 
“Roads  to  the  Future.”  All  pertinent 
papers  bearing  on  it  have  been  published 
in  a  481-page  volume  bearing  that  title. 
They  represent  a  widely  diversified  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  obligations  of  education 
to  the  changing  times,  and  provide  a 
constructive  orientation  in  this  regard. 
Theodore  L.  Reller,  of  the  staff  of  the 
School  of  Education,  is  secretary  of  the 
General  Committee. 

THE  NEED  FOR  ARTICULATED  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  PLANNING  IN  WARTIME 

The  press  is  loaded  with  announce¬ 
ments  of  changed  programs  in  higher 


educational  institutions  all  over  the 
land.  Because  these  modifications  are 
taking  place,  and  for  still  other  reasons 
which  must  be  attributed  directly  to  the 
war,  the  secondary  schools  feel  the  pres¬ 
sure  too.  Some  of  the  altered  practices 
in  higher  institutions  impinge  directly 
upon  the  lower  schools  and  greatly  ag¬ 
gravate  the  involved  situation  with  which 
they  must  deal.  The  report  that  high 
school  students  will  be  admitted  under 
certain  circumstances  to  at  least  one 
well  known  institution  at  the  close  of 
the  junior  year  instead  of  after  gradu¬ 
ation  is  a  case  in  point.  In  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  the  secondary  schools  are  watch¬ 
ing  developments  above  them,  because 
they  feel  that  they  have  their  own  job 
to  do,  and  that  that  job  will  be  compro¬ 
mised  if  they  are  compelled  to  make  too 
hurried  adjustments  in  their  work  or 
find  that  their  students  are  being  drained 
from  them  at  an  artificially  accelerated 
pace.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools. 

The  desire  to  be  effective  in  the  na¬ 
tional  emergency  has  led  to  more  than 
watchful  waiting  by  social  agencies  of 
every  t)rpe,  education  included.  The 
aforementioned  changes  add  up  to  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effort  to  bring  the  power  of 
trained  minds  and  skilled  hands  to  a 
focus  upon  the  problem  of  extricating 
civilization  from  the  present  world  sham- 
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bles.  The  peace-time  tempo  of  education 
must  be  speeded  up  to  meet  the  exigen¬ 
cies  which  are  upon  us.  But  long  range 
requirements,  the  enduring  things  of  the 
spirit  which  alone  hold  mankind  to¬ 
gether,  must  not  be  disregarded.  There¬ 
fore  there  is  divided  thinking  about  the 
wisdom  of  drastic  acceleration  of  the 
educational  program.  Such  fore-shorten¬ 
ing,  some  believe,  will  threaten  certain 
ramparts  of  life  and  thereby  endanger 
peace,  once  it  has  been  won.  Thus  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  confusion  among 
those  who  must  assume  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  educational  planning. 

The  situation  calls  for  effective  strat¬ 
egy.  For  example,  one  state  university 
had  the  foresight  to  call  representative 
school  men  into  conference  on  problems 
of  common  concern.  Such  action  points 
the  way.  Instead  of  disarticulation  and 
consequent  ignorance  of  the  unique  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  anxieties  at  these  re¬ 
spective  levels,  mutual  understanding 
and  a  unified  attack  upon  them  can  be 
arrived  at. 

But  issues  too  grave  and  too  wide¬ 
spread  for  such  sporadic  attention  are 
involved.  For  instance,  it  is  clear  that 
the  shock  of  war  is  not  cushioned  for 
some  types  of  institutions  as  it  is  for 
others.  The  threatened  plight  of  the 
private  schools  and  colleges  is  commonly 
admitted.  So,  by  and  large,  the  situation 
is  made  more  complex  by  the  desirability, 
if  not  the  necessity,  of  guaranteeing 
the  duality  of  educational  institutions 
in  this  country.  Their  specific  contri¬ 
bution  is  too  significant  to  piermit 
them  to  become  casualties  of  war.  Con¬ 
sequently,  their  equities  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  general  adjustment  of  edu¬ 
cational  effort  which  the  times  require. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  a  sim¬ 
ple  one.  It  breaks  down  into  at  least 
three  general  components;  namely,  how 
to  render  the  services  the  demands  of 
war  make  mandatory,  how  to  safeguard 


the  spiritual  qualities  which  alone  guar¬ 
antee  civilization,  and  how  to  protect  the 
equities  of  the  basic  institutions  which 
must  do  both  of  these  things. 

These  facts  make  the  recent  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  concerning 
changes  in  practice  quite  significant. 
Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  the  Committee’s  letter  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  is  published.  All 
who  read  it  will  be  struck  with  the  pre¬ 
eminent  fairness  of  the  position  which 
that  representative  body  assumes.  The 
scope  of  influence  of  the  Association  is 
such  as  to  justify  repeating  the  closing 
paragraph  of  this  declaration,  to  wit: 

The  North  Central  Association  in  this  criti¬ 
cal  period  will  not  merely  sanction  its  mem¬ 
ber  schools  making  adjustments  to  meet  local 
conditions  which  will  aid  in  meeting  the  war 
conditions — it  will  encourage  and  aid  them  in 
so  doing.  The  Executive  Committee,  therefore, 
directs  that  during  this  emergency  period  the 
Board  of  Review  in  the  case  of  secondary 
schools  counsel  with  school  administrators  in 
those  cases  where  they  may  wish  to  make  ad¬ 
justments  which  may  seem  to  be  technically  in 
variance  with  North  Central  Association  regu¬ 
lations.  The  Association  believes  that  the  real 
effectiveness  of  such  adjustments  will  depend 
on  adherence  to  principles  which  hold  as  true 
in  times  of  war  as  they  do  in  times  of  peace. 

The  range  of  problems  with  which 
the  educational  interests  of  the  United 
States  eventually  must  deal  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  present  turmoil  is  past 
predicting.  It  is  almost  universally  be¬ 
lieved  that  even  the  old  landmarks,  the 
familiar  pattern  of  practices,  may  van¬ 
ish.  Typical  of  the  leading  thought  con¬ 
cerning  major  issues  are  forty-seven 
problems  submitted  by  twenty-two  men, 
eminent  in  the  educational  world,  for 
discussion  at  a  recent  mid-west  confer¬ 
ence.  Ten  of  these  problems  have  to  do 
with  education  in  relation  to  the  defense 
program  and  the  present  crisis;  eight, 
with  education  and  the  postwar  period; 
six,  with  financing  education;  five,  with 
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higher  education;  four,  with  education 
and  social  betterment;  four,  with  teach¬ 
ers  and  teacher  education;  three,  with 
federal  relations  to  education,  other  than 
financial;  three,  with  the  promotion  of 
the  democratic  concept;  three,  with  cur¬ 
riculum;  and  one,  with  political  influ¬ 
ences  that  hamper  education.  Granted 
that  there  is  much  overlapping  in  this 
array,  it  still  affords  evidence  of  the 
types  of  difliculties  which  must  be  faced. 
And  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that 
still  others,  at  present  unforeseen,  will 
emerge.  Since  these  things  are  true,  the 
Association  may  well  ponder  how  it  can 
mobilize  its  resources  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  It  is  self-evident  that  what  it  does 
or  fails  to  do  will  be  most  important. 

The  aversion  of  the  United  States  to 
armed  strife  is  traditional.  In  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  nations,  it  has  been  actu¬ 
ated  by  motives  of  peace  rather  than  by 
those  of  war.  Never,  then,  entertaining 
the  profession  of  arms  as  a  dominant 
aspect  of  American  life,  we  citizens  must 
always  rethink  the  fundamental  steps  to 
be  taken  when  hostilities  snatch  us  from 
the  familiar  pattern  of  our  daily  rounds. 
Industrially,  financially,  educationally, 
even  ecclesiastically,  this  is  true.  We 
must  perforce  travel  unfamiliar  roads. 
We  fumble  between  needs  and  deeds.  In 
matters  with  which  the  North  Central 
Association  is  concerned,  the  immediate 
requirement  is  to  see  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  lag,  with  appropriate  safeguards, 
is  sharply  and  quickly  reduced.  To  that 
end,  a  measure  of  central  planning  is 
strongly  indicated. 

As  an  interesting  coincidence,  just  as 
the  final  sentence  of  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  was  written,  a  copy  of  Federal 
Security  Administrator  Paul  V.  Mc¬ 
Nutt’s  announcement  of  the  creation  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education’s  Wartime 
Commission  arrived.  On  the  inside  cover 
is  repeated  the  Director’s  “Call  for  War¬ 
time  Mobilization  of  Education”  pre¬ 


sented  before  the  Wartime  Commission. 
Among  other  things  he  said, 

I  am  well  familiar  with  the  historic  concern 
of  Commissioners  of  Education  and  School 
Administrators  when  they  see  parallel,  over¬ 
lapping  and  conflicting  "educational”  activities 
growing  up  in  other  agencies. 

But,  as  an  educator  and  as  an  administrator, 
I  think  we  should  face  also  this  fact:  That 
those  activities  often  originated  because  the 
educator  didn’t  move  fast  enough.  American 
progress  hasn’t  been  built  by  waiting  for  rec¬ 
ognized  experts  to  determine  the  possible.  In 
times  of  peace,  in  boom  or  depression,  society 
acts  pragmatically  to  get  jobs  done. 

Conservative  skepticism  has  its  place  in  the 
scholarly  scheme  of  things.  Educators  have 
shown,  in  defense,  that  they  can  act.  And  in 
war  speedy  decision  is  even  more  necessary. 
This  is  total  war.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
whether  you  ever  wear  a  uniform  or  not, 
“you’re  in  the  army  now.”  That— or  a  Nazi 
strait-jacket  later. 

So  there’s  the  case.  The  government 
is  almost  literally  telling  educators  to  get 
busy,  or  else!  TTie  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  a  job  to  do. 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  ACCELERATION 
OF  SCHOOL  WORK 

In  January  the  following  letter  was 
mailed  to  all  member  schools  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association.  It  is  presented 
here  to  reemphasize  its  importance  as  a 
declaration  of  policy  concerning  war¬ 
time  changes  in  school  programs. 

On  January  lo  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  was  held  in  Chicago 
at  the  Stevens  Hotel.  This  was  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Committee  since  the  United  States 
has  been  at  war.  Questions  arose  within  the 
Committee  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  toward  special  adjustments  of  programs 
within  schools  or  colleges  to  meet  emergency 
conditions.  The  nature  of  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented  and  the  discussions  which  ensued  seemed 
to  warrant  that  this  statement  be  sent  to  all 
schools  belonging  to  the  Association. 

Naturally,  it  is  assumed  that  no  educational 
institution  will  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  its 
permanent  obligation  to  prepare  youth  for  in¬ 
telligent  participation  in  society,  even  though 
it  is  necessary  temporarily  to  engage  enthusi- 
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astically  in  activities  related  to  the  present 
emergency.  To  that  end  the  normal  school 
program  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  young  people  should  be  encouraged 
to  continue  in  school  unless,  and  until,  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  they  may  serve  more  ef¬ 
fectively  by  engaging  in  other  activities  more 
directly  relating  to  the  demands  of  the  present 
emergency.  Every  youth  should  be  brought 
by  his  school  to  consider  his  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  for  determining  the  course  of  action 
which  will  enable  him  to  be  of  maximum  serv¬ 
ice  to  his  country. 

The  Committee  knows  that  there  will  be  no 
school  within  the  Association  which  will  not 
do  everything  possible  to  turn  its  resources 
toward  contributing  actively  and  definitely  to 
meet  the  issues  which  the  war  brings.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  every  school  and  college  within  the 
Association  will  work  energetically  to  this  end. 
Strength  will  be  added  to  such  an  effort  by  ad¬ 
hering  to  certain  fundamentals: 

1.  That  where  acceleration  of  programs  is 
contemplated,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
insure  that  there  be  no  loss  in  quality  of 
work. 

2.  That  in  any  program  of  speeding  up 
school  work  there  be  no  evidence  of  “dilution” 
and  that  what  is  set  forth  to  be  done  be  kept 
on  such  a  baas  that  it  can  be  done  thoroughly 
and  well. 

The  North  Central  Association  in  this  criti¬ 
cal  period  will  not  merely  sanction  its  member 
schools  making  adjustments  to  meet  local  con¬ 
ditions  which  will  aid  in  meeting  the  war  con¬ 
ditions — it  will  encourage  and  aid  them  in  so 
doing.  The  Executive  Committee,  therefore, 
directs  that  during  this  emergency  period  the 
Board  of  Review  in  the  case  of  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  Committee  of  Seven  in  the 
case  of  secondary  schools  counsel  with  school 
administrators  in  those  cases  where  they  may 
wish  to  make  adjustments  which  may  seem 
to  be  technically  in  variance  with  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  regulations.  The  Association 
believes  that  the  real  effectiveness  of  such  ad¬ 
justments  will  depend  on  adherence  to  prin¬ 
ciples  which  hold  as  true  in  times  of  war  as 
they  do  in  times  of  peace. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS 

The  Subcommittee  on  High  Schools  of 
the  Committee  on  Preparation  of  Teach¬ 
ers  has  sponsored,  as  its  major  activity 
of  the  past  year,  a  research  project  titled 


“A  Study  of  Teacher  Assignment  Prac¬ 
tices  in  Secondary  Schools  of  the  North 
Central  Association.”  A  full  report  of 
this  study  was  presented  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Quarterly  under  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  Ralph  Evans,  who  conducted 
the  investigation. 

In  order  that  the  results  of  this  re-  i 
search  may  be  of  greatest  practical  value 
to  school  administrators  of  the  North 
Central  area,  the  committee  is  now  en-  | 
gaged  in  preparing,  for  early  distribu-  | 
tion,  a  bulletin  setting  out  concisely 
recommendations  relative  to  teacher  as-  | 
signment  with  sufficient  explanatory  data  I 
to  demonstrate  that  the  suggestion  in 
each  case  is  well  supported  by  data  at 
hand.  It  is  planned  to  distribute  this 
bulletin  to  member  schools  of  the  Asso  | 
elation  with  the  thought  that  it  will 
prove  useful  to  the  administrators  in 
their  efforts  to  utilize  teachers  more  ade¬ 
quately.  With  this  same  goal  in  mind, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Regional  Conference  at  i 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  December  13, 
where  he  led  a  discussion  of  the  topic 
“Issues  Involved  in  the  More  Effective  1 
Use  of  Available  Teaching  Personnel.”  } 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  prepared  a  comprehensive  out¬ 
line  of  proposed  research  relating  to  the 
effective  teacher.  It  is  encouraging  the 
sponsorship  of  Masters’  studies  relating 
to  the  selection  of  teachers,  including 
such  problems  as  the  reasons  given  for 
the  selection  of  a  given  teacher  in  a 
number  of  cases;  the  analysis  of  applica¬ 
tion  blanks  and  inquiry  forms  used  by 
school  officials,  institutional  placement 
offices  and  commercial  agencies;  employ¬ 
ment  practices  and  ethics;  letters  of  ap¬ 
plication  and  recommendation;  and  the 
sources  to  which  employing  officials  turn 
in  searching  for  teachers.  It  is  hoped  to 
make  the  results  of  these  studies  avail¬ 
able  through  forthcoming  issues  of  the 
Quarterly.  ; 
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The  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
are  D.  H.  Eikenberry,  Frank  A.  Jensen, 
Edward  F.  Potthoff,  and  Harry  K.  New- 
bum,  chairman. 

DR.  IRVING  MAURER 

Dr.  Irving  Maurer,  immediate  past 
president  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  and  as  such,  ex  officio,  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  that  body, 
died  unexpectedly  February  28  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  Rochester,  Minn., 
from  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Four  days 
previously  he  had  undergone  an  ab¬ 
dominal  operation  from  which  it  was 
expected  he  would  make  a  normal  re¬ 
covery.  His  death,  therefore,  was  a  se¬ 
vere  shock  both  to  his  family  and  to  his 
wide  circle  of  friends  and  official  asso¬ 
ciates. 

He  had  lived  a  prominent  life.  Since 
1924  he  had  been  president  of  Beloit 
College,  and  was  former  pastor  of  the 
Northampton  (Mass.)  Congregational 
Church  which  Calvin  Coolidge  attended. 
A  close  friendship  developed  between 
Dr.  Maurer  and  his  eminent  parish¬ 
ioner,  and  when  the  latter  became 
President  Dr.  Maurer  was  frequently  a 
guest  at  the  White  House.  He  had  also 
held  pastorates  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  at  famous  First 
Church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  before  assum¬ 
ing  the  presidency  of  Beloit,  from  which 
he  received  the  A.B.  degree  in  1904. 

In  1909  he  secured  the  M.A.  and  the 
B.D.  degrees  at  Yale.  His  achievements 
were  recognized  in  1924  and  1925  by 
Carleton  College,  Oberlin  College,  and 
the  College  of  Wooster,  the  first  two  of 
which  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  the  last.  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  on  March  28, 
1941,  Dr.  Maurer  delivered  his  presi¬ 
dential  address,  “Practice  and  Precept,” 
before  the  Association.  The  practical 
idealism  which  so  prominently  charac¬ 


terized  his  life  is  exposed  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  that  address: 

My  theme,  “Practice  and  Precept,”  is  not 
a  hysteron-proteron  affair;  it  is  not  a  case  of 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  is  rather  a  case 
of  the  faith  that  comes  as  a  result  of  activity 
— that  second  stage  of  faith,  a  fruitage  of 
those  certainties  which  are  discovered  in  doing. 
It  is  the  precept  by  practice  which  Mr.  Squiers 
of  Dothebury  Hall  so  dramatically  exemplified 
by  having  the  boy  who  read  about  “winder” 
go  out  and  wash  it. 

This  same  practical  idealism  was 
manifested  in  the  memberships  which 
Dr.  Maurer  elected  to  assume  in  se¬ 
lected  organizations,  such  as  the  Inter¬ 
national  Society  for  Crippled  Children, 
the  Wisconsin  Associatimi  for  the  Dis¬ 
abled,  and  other  charitable  bodies.  In 
addition  to  the  many  religious  and  edu¬ 
cational  organizations  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 

He  was  widely  known  as  a  brilliant 
lecturer  and  writer.  A  whimsical  vein 
endeared  him  to  all.  It  is  said  that  he 
had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  al¬ 
most  every  student  that  attended  Beloit 
College  during  his  presidency.  His  best 
known  books  are  Prayers  of  College  Life 
and  My  Christian  Faith. 

Besides  his  immediate  family — Mrs. 
Maurer  and  four  children:  Irving  and 
Mrs.  Sterling  Skinner  of  Beloit,  Lloyd 
of  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  and  Mrs.  Noble 
Gibson  of  Milford,  Conn. — he  leaves 
three  brothers,  Oscar  and  Lloyd  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  Keith  of  New  York. 

Born  at  Gamavillo,  Iowa,  September 
2,  1879,  Dr.  Maurer  was  in  his  sixty- 
third  year  when  death  claimed  him. 

THOMAS  M.  DEAM 

Belated  news  concerning  the  death  in 
an  automobile  accident  of  Mr.  Deam 
has  reached  the  Quarterly.  The  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  last  September. 

Mr.  Deam  had  served  the  North  Cen- 
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tral  Association  well.  For  eight  years, 
from  1927  to  193s,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Unit  Courses  and 
Curricula.  As  such  his  work  gained  rec¬ 
ognition,  not  only  within  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Commission  on  Curricula,  but 
among  the  secondary  schools  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  as  well.  His  standing  as  an 
educator  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he 
served  on  the  summer  faculties  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1923,  North¬ 
western  University  in  1924,  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1927. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Deam 
was  assistant  superintendent,  Joliet 
Township  High  School  and  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Joliet,  Illinois,  a  position  he  had 
held  for  fifteen  years.  He  had  studied 
at  Indiana  (A.B.,  1908),  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  (1909-12),  Columbia 
(A.M.,  1915),  and  Chicago  (summer, 
sessions  1925-30).  He  was  fifty-nine 
years  of  age. 

BYRON  J.  RIVETT 

Death  came  to  Byron  J.  Rivett,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Northwestern  High  School,  De¬ 
troit,  January  19,  after  an  illness  of  ten 
days.  This  news  will  sadden  his  former 
associates  in  North  Central  circles  who 
will  remember  his  deep  interest  in  many 
activities  of  the  Association.  He  was 
also  prominent  in  educational  activities 
in  Michigan.  He  held  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  He  had  been  identified 
with  the  schools  of  Detroit  since  1909, 
first  as  a  teacher  of  science  in  Central 
and  Northwestern  high  schools,  then  as 
assistant  principal  and  principal  of  the 
latter.  He  assumed  the  principalship  in 
1920,  and  served  continuously  in  that 
office  until  his  death.  He  was  sixty-two 
years  old.  Mrs.  Rivett  survives  him. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 
IN  THE  SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION 

An  advance  copy  of  a  report  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  on  the  use  of  the  Evalu¬ 


ative  Criteria  in  the  Southern  Associa¬ 
tion  has  come  to  the  editorial  office  of 
the  Quarterly.  This  committee,  named 
the  Committee  on  the  Use  of  the  Evalu¬ 
ative  Criteria  of  the  Southern  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
for  1940-41,  of  which  J.  G.  Umstattd, 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  is  chairman, 
attempted  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  schools  in  the  South  were  using 
the  Criteria,  the  nature  of  such  use,  the 
shortcomings  of  both  the  Criteria  and 
their  administration,  and  ways  in  which 
the  weaknesses  might  be  remedied. 

In  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of 
1941,  each  high  school  principal  in  ten 
of  the  eleven  states  which  comprise  the 
Southern  Association  received  an  inquiry 
presenting  several  alternative  situations, 
or  degrees  of  use  of  the  Criteria.  One 
purpose  which  the  Committee  had  in 
mind  in  such  circularization  was  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  principals  with  the  Criteria 
in  case  they  had  not  heard  about  them. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  indicated  that 
they  did  not  know  about  the  materials 
and  asked  for  further  information.  In 
this  connection  the  Committee  reported 
that  “This  purpose  was  probably  the 
most  valuable  one  served  by  the  inquiry, 
although  the  returns  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  the  instrument  had  been  used 
in  the  Southern  Association  region  prior 
to  July,  1941.” 

All  told,  1,732  replies  were  received. 
This  number  was  28  percent  of  all  the 
high  schools,  both  member  and  non’mem- 
ber,  in  the  region  covered  by  the  inquiry. 
Of  these,  536  represented  51  percent  of 
the  schools  which  have  membership  in 
the  Association,  and  1,196  were  23  per¬ 
cent  of  all  nonmember  schools.  It  was 
found  that  42  percent  of  the  nonmember 
schools  had  not  learned  about  the  Cri¬ 
teria,  whereas  only  10  percent  of  the 
member  schools  were  ignorant  of  them. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  member  schools 
had  planned  to  use  the  Criteria,  but  only 
one  in  ten  of  the  nonmembers  were  plan- 
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ning  to  do  so.  About  one  in  seven  of  the 
member  schools  and  one  in  one  hundred 
of  the  nonmembers  had  been  evaluated 
by  outside  committees. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  use  of 
the  materials,  an  overwhelming  opinion 
against  their  being  used  for  inspectorial 
purposes  was  discovered.  Such  opinion 
held  that  imposition  from  the  outside 
would  kill  the  whole  enterprise  of  im¬ 
provement  through  the  application  of 
Criteria,  and  that  initiative  should  there¬ 
fore  be  left  with  the  local  schools  in  this 
regard.  In  the  light  of  such  considera¬ 
tions,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
concluded  that  . .  any  regional  associ¬ 
ation  that  attempts  to  impose  the  Criteria 
with  a  view  to  accreditation  will  prevent 
the  realization  of  the  finer  values  that 
would  be  unquestionably  realized  by  per¬ 
mitting  schools  more  slowly  to  use  the 
Criteria  for  self-appraisal  purposes.  It 
would  be  better  to  use  fifteen  years  and 
realize  the  values  that  would  come  from 
the  self-appraisal  approach  than  to  spend 
only  five  years  and,  on  the  accreditation 
basis,  impose  the  program  on  all  mem¬ 
bers  and  would-be-member  schools.” 
Several  pages  of  the  original  report  are 
devoted  to  descriptions  of  procedures  ac¬ 
tually  employed  by  many  schools  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  Criteria  and  the  results  se¬ 
cured  through  such  appraisal. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  Criteria  which 
were  encountered,  it  is  made  clear,  are 
minor  ones.  In  the  report  in  question, 
they  are  grouped  under  three  headings; 
namely,  “those  pertaining  to  the  me¬ 
chanics  and  the  scope  of  the  instrument, 
those  pertaining  to  the  visiting  commit¬ 
tees,  and  those  of  a  more  general  na¬ 
ture.”  Twenty-one  items  are  grouped 
under  these  three  divisions. 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  report  fol¬ 
lows: 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  wishes  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  detailed  list  of  shortcomings 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  Evaluative  Criteria.  The 


list  is  presented  with  a  view  to  helping  refine 
an  instrument  that  has  in  a  very  few  years 
rendered  outstanding  value  to  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  As  stated  above,  most  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  Criteria  are  minor  and  many  of 
them  will  tend  to  disappear  as  schools  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  materials.  Other 
weaknesses  are  subject  to  correction  by  slight 
revision  in  the  mechanics  or  by  extension  of 
the  scope.  The  Evaluative  Criteria  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  form,  despite  its  minor  shortcomings,  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  stimulating  influence 
ever  felt  by  secondary  education  in  America. 
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Mesa  Union  High  School. — A  forty-page 
mimeographed  publication,  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  local  staff,  has  been  issued 
by  the  Mesa  Union 
ARIZONA  High  School  faculty. 

But  it  has  implications 
of  general  interest,  since  it  is  a  report  of 
a  faculty  planning  conference  which  was 
held  for  four  days  just  prior  to  the 
opening  of  school  last  fall.  The  confer¬ 
ence  had  as  its  first  purpose  a  re-empha¬ 
sis  of  the  responsibilities  which  the 
schools  must  assume  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  American  freedom,  and  as  its 
second,  a  united  attack  upon  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  face  the  citizens  of  the  coun¬ 
try  today. 

I  The  faculty  had  been  invited  to  pre¬ 
sent  problems  of  vital  interest.  From  the 
!  whole  array  so  secured,  nine  were  se¬ 
lected  for  study.  These  the  conference 
dealt  with. 

Every  teacher  was  free  to  select  the 
group  with  which  he  wished  to  work. 
Each  group  was  assigned  a  working 
space  where  adequate  materials  and 
equipment  were  set  up.  Patrons,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  consultants  in  various  fields 
were  invited  to  sit  with  these  groups. 
Recorders  were  appointed,  and  as  the 
work  progressed,  “copy”  was  submitted 
to  a  duplicating  station  for  quick  repro¬ 
duction  for  general  distribution  among 
the  conference  members.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  whole  membership  was  kept  up 
to  the  moment  as  the  four-day  meeting 
progressed. 

TTie  following  topics  were  dealt  with: 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  youth  at 
the  secondary  school  level? 

2.  What  can  this  school  do  to  educate  for 
family  life,  marriage,  and  parenthood? 

3.  Educating  for  health  and  safety. 

4-  The  prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency. 

5.  The  meaning  of  democracy. 


6.  What  specific  things  can  be  done  to  train 
our  students  in  the  basic  elements  of  moral 
defense  ? 

7.  What  general  attitude  should  this  school 
assume  toward  the  present  world  crisis? 

8.  How  can  we  provide  greater  opportunity 
for  students  to  live  democratically  in  our  high 
school  ? 

9.  A  new  guidance  program  for  Mesa  Union 
High  School. 

Supt.  H.  L.  Taylor  was  general  di¬ 
rector  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  a 
planning  committee  of  teachers. 

For  two  or  three  years  this  school  has 
been  doing  another  significant  thing; 
namely,  placing  as  many  of  its  seniors 
as  local  concerns  wish  to  employ  on  a 
half-day  basis,  in  such  positions  as  a 
feature  of  its  guidance  program.  These 
students  go  to  school  in  the  morning  and 
report  for  work  in  the  afternoon.  For 
this  they  receive  no  pay,  but  earn  a  unit 
of  credit  toward  graduation.  Both  stu¬ 
dents  and  business  men  are  well  pleased 
with  the  exjjerience. 

England. — ^The  commercial  department 
has  sponsored,  and  its  staff  is  now  teach¬ 
ing,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and 
typewriting  after  regu¬ 
lar  school  hours.  This  Arkansas 
is  being  done  for  young 
people  who  either  had  been  unable  to 
attend  high  school  or  who  had  not  taken 
such  courses  before  graduation.  At 
least  twenty-four  enrolees  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity— older 
persons,  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of 
age,  constitute  a  surprising  proportion 
of  the  group. 

Vocational  guidance  is  being  provided 
in  cooperation  with  a  local  service  club 
whose  personnel  affords  consultational 
services  to  individual  students. 

Horatio. — The  belief  that  more  stu- 
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dents  should  have  the  benefit  of  expe¬ 
rience  as  active  participants  in  school 
government  led  the  Horatio  Student 
Council  to  adopt  a  plan  whereby  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty  students  will  hold  ro¬ 
tating  memberships  on  these  newly 
created  committees:  Home  Room,  As¬ 
sembly,  Building,  Financial,  Citizen¬ 
ship,  and  the  Presidents’  Committee. 
Other  committees  will  be  formed  as 
needs  dictate.  Membership  is  for  a  se¬ 
mester  only.  Some  of  these  committees 
are  guided  in  their  activities  by  sugges¬ 
tions  found  in  appropriate  sections  of 
the  Evaluative  Criteria.  The  Student 
Council  carries  on  the  regular  work  of 
former  years. 

In  the  Horatio  senior  high  school  the 
social  science  classes  do  not  purchase 
basic  textbooks  and  related  materials. 
Instead,  each  student  pays  a  small  sum 
for  appropriate  reference  materials,  as¬ 
signments  are  made  in  the  form  of  gen¬ 
eral  questions  which  require  days  of  li¬ 
brary  work  to  explore.  The  technique 
required  to  locate  and  record  informa¬ 
tion  constitutes  an  imptortant  aspect  of 
this  procedure.  Some  projects  have  ne¬ 
cessitated  contacts  with  federal  bureaus 
and  other  outside  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  In  this  fashion  habits  of  work  and 
knowledge  of  procedures  and  sources  of 
information  are  developed  which  will 
doubtless  prove  valuable  in  later  life. 

In  this  school  the  library  has  become 
“the  hub  of  the  school.”  The  staff  rec¬ 
ognizes  it  as  an  integral  part  of  class¬ 
room  teaching.  Pupils  are  instructed  in 
library  usage  by  their  teachers  as  the 
need  arises.  The  pupils  then  employ  the 
library  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  their  work.  Since  the  social 
science  classes  and  several  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  classes  use  no  textbooks,  the  use  of 
the  library  is  rapidly  becoming  a  fa¬ 
miliar  experience  to  the  pupils  con¬ 
cerned. 

Hughes — Although  the  Hughes  high 


school  seemingly  had  an  effective  body¬ 
building  program,  the  faculty  became 
greatly  concerned  over  the  fact  that  40 
percent  of  the  draftees  could  not  qualify 
for  army  service  last  autumn.  As  a  r^ 
suit  they  set  to  work  to  make  still  more 
effective  the  curriculum  in  physical  edu¬ 
cation.  Additional  instructors  in  phys¬ 
ical  education  were  secured  and  more 
nearly  complete  utilization  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  was  guaranteed  to  the  end  that 
90  percent  of  the  boys  and  girls  are 
participating  in  some  type  of  physical 
activities.  Group  games  form  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature.  Dietary  needs  are  met  in 
an  improved  fashion  with  well-nigh 
complete  cooperation  of  all  concerned. 

Through  similar  innovations  in  the 
music  program,  the  morale  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  is  being  safeguarded  in  the 
present  crisis,  also. 

Pine  Bluff. — A  voluntary  teacher  dis¬ 
cussion  group  which  had  its  inception  in 
a  series  of  informal  faculty  meetings  first 
held  in  1939  has  been  meeting  once  a 
month  with  membership  drawn  from  the 
faculty  of  the  Pine  Bluff  Senior  high 
school.  Its  purpose  is  to  foster  profes¬ 
sional  growth.  “Learning  the  Ways  of 
Democracy”  was  adopted  as  the  slogan 
for  the  year.  No  formal  programs  are 
planned,  attendance  is  optional,  and  pro¬ 
cedure  is  democratic.  Practically  all 
teachers  attend,  and  the  princip^  and 
the  superintendent  are  participants. 
“What  Is  Your  Philosophy  of  Educa¬ 
tion?”  was  the  tc^ic  for  the  first  meet¬ 
ing,  out  of  which  grew  “What  Ideals  Are 
Central  to  Democratic  Living?”,  for  the 
second.  Then  followed  logically  these 
questions:  “What  Specific  Objectives  of 
Our  Educational  Program  will  Foster 
These  Ideals?”  and  “What  Plans  Can 
We  Make  for  the  Further  Development 
of  a  Democratic  School  Program?” 

A  professional  library  is  being  co¬ 
operatively  provided,  and  the  public  is 
being  kept  informed  about  the  program 
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of  the  school.  The  teachers  assert  that 
these  experiences  are  both  practical  and 
inspiring. 

Crossett. — Crossett  high  school  is  en¬ 
couraging  wide  participation  of  its  pupils 
in  its  program  of  activities,  whi^  in¬ 
cludes  a  wide  array  of  clubs.  An  annual 
feature — the  decoration  of  the  building 
and  grounds  for  the  Christmas  season 
with  funds  earned  through  student  activ¬ 
ities — has  become  a  significant  tradition. 
Increased  interest  in  home  decorations 
can  be  traced  directly  to  this  custom. 

The  guidance  program  has  proved  to 
be  unusually  effective.  Information  of 
such  a  character  concerning  student 
qualifications  as  to  lead  to  lOO  percent 
placement  of  all  students  who  wanted  to 
work  is  provided,  through  the  school,  to 
employing  authorities. 

Rogers. — ^The  Rogers  high  school  has 
set  up  a  Future  Farmers  of  American 
thrift  bank  to  give  each  boy  enrolled  in 
that  organization  an  opportunity  to  save 
some  of  the  money  that  he  made  with 
his  agricultural  project  or  part  of  his  in¬ 
come  from  other  sources.  Savings  must 
be  made  from  earned  income.  Deposits 
are  made  on  Monday.  Approximately 
8o  percent  of  the  boys  have  made  de¬ 
posits  ranging  from  five  cents  to  $1.50  a 
boy.  It  was  voted  to  withdraw  funds  for 
Christmas  expenditures  only.  No  other 
withdrawals  are  to  be  made  before 
spring,  when  funds  may  be  used  for  fi¬ 
nancing  summer  projects. 

Another  unique  service  is  rendered  by 
the  school;  namely,  a  follow-up  record  of 
alumni  which  reveals  their  locations  and 
occupations,  and  to  which  the  faculty 
and  the  public  have  access.  It  is  kept 
up  to  date  by  the  seniors  as  part  of  their 
guidance  experience. 

Searcy. — In  the  Searcy  high  school 
special  effort  is  made  to  identify  the  ac¬ 
tivities  program  both  with  the  larger  as¬ 
pects  of  the  school  and  with  life  in  the 
community;  in  short,  the  service  con¬ 


cept  is  stressed.  This  means  that  the 
school  paper,  speech  groups,  music  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  National  Honor  Society, 
the  student  council,  and  the  like,  fre¬ 
quently  tie  in  with  regular  school  work 
in  a  helpful  way. 

They  also  serve  community  needs 
through  a  talent  bureau  which  the  speech 
department  operates.  A  file  of  available 
students  with  special  talents  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  requests  of  diversified  char¬ 
acter  are  quickly  filled.  The  school  also 
operates  its  own  employment  agency. 
“People  who  need  someone  to  sweep  the 
yard,  take  care  of  the  baby,  or  give  the 
canary  a  bath  can  find  some  student 
willing  to  do  the  job  for  a  suitable  sti¬ 
pend.”  Probably  the  closest  contact  with 
the  community  is  represented  by  the  vo¬ 
cational  instruction  in  the  school.  “Class- 
work,  community  work,  and  activities 
are  so  closely  interwoven  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other  be¬ 
gins.  Perhaps  all  our  school  work  should 
be  this  way.” 

Van  Buren. — Four  well  planned  fea¬ 
tures  characterize  the  ^irit  of  the  Van 
Buren  high  school;  namely,  the  activity 
period,  the  celebration  of  Widays,  devo¬ 
tional  assemblies,  and  graduation  exer¬ 
cises.  The  activity  period  affords  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  both  faculty  and  students 
“to  do  only  those  things  that  appeal  to 
them  personally,”  which  range  from  seri¬ 
ous  individual  conferences  through  an 
intriguing,  diversified  array  of  unusual 
things.  Every  creative  activity  is  encour¬ 
aged.  As  a  result  it  is  commonplace  to 
see  a  student  beaming  with  pleasure  over 
the  attention  which  his  “contribution” 
has  received.  “Needless  to  say,  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students  of  Van  Buren  High 
School  have  found  the  activity  period 
to  be  the  one  period  that  is  indispen¬ 
sable.” 

Student  assemblies  make  much  of  the 
national  holidays.  They  are  so  planned 
that  as  many  students  as  possible  parti- 
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cipate.  Through  p>ageants,  appropriate 
songs,  pantomimes,  and  dramatic  fea¬ 
tures  of  still  other  sorts,  all  originally 
treated,  the  message  of  each  holiday  is 
presented. 

As  an  experiment,  devotional  assem¬ 
blies  planned  far  ahead  and  presented  by 
members  of  the  Van  Buren  Ministerial 
Alliance  have  proved  to  be  so  popular 
that,  although  attendance  is  wholly  vol¬ 
untary,  students  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  are  present  at  these  weekly  events. 
No  doctrinal  matters  are  featured,  and 
no  entertainment  is  attempted.  Hymns, 
Bible  reading,  and  an  impressive  mes¬ 
sage  occupy  the  thirty-minute  period. 
Students  frequently  express  their  admir¬ 
ation  for  the  confidence  in  some  minister 
by  citing  his  views  on  some  point  under 
discussion. 

Because  graduation  from  high  school 
has  such  great  significance  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  high  school  youngsters  who 
never  will  go  to  college,  every  effort  is 
made  to  make  the  exercises  as  impres¬ 
sive  and  as  meaningful  as  possible  for 
every  senior — “a  memory,  a  feeling,  a 
joy,  a  pleasure,  something  always  to  be 
cherished  and  remembered.”  Responsi¬ 
bilities  are  so  distributed  that  practi¬ 
cally  every  senior  shares  in  the  planning. 
A  complete  cycle  of  duties,  obligations, 
and  privileges  is  represented.  No  student 
has  more  work  than  he  is  capable  of 
completing;  no  one  is  left  out  or  ignored. 
Rather  than  invite  as  speaker  some  emi¬ 
nent  character  who  might  utterly  miss 
the  peculiar  significance  of  the  occasion, 
some  Van  Buren  alumnus  who  has  be¬ 
come  prominent  and  successful  in  his 
field  is  asked  instead.  As  a  rule  such  a 
person  proves  to  be  a  real  inspiration  to 
the  graduates  and  to  the  fieople  of  the 
community  as  well. 

Approximately  one  hundred  adminis¬ 
trators  from  Kansas  attended  the  North 
Central  Association  Regional  Confer¬ 


ence  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  December  13,  1941. 

The  1941-42  Schedule  of  Cooperative 
Studies  for  the  state  of 
Kansas  includes  at  least  Kansas 

nineteen  high  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  four  state  colleges  and 
the  State  University,  the  University  of 
Wichita  is  assisting  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  conducting  the  Cooperative 
Studies  during  the  present  year. 

The  Shallow  Water  High  School  Dis¬ 
trict  in  Scott  County,  Kansas,  is  con¬ 
structing  a  new  high  school  building  out 
of  adobe.  This  is  the  only  high  school 
building  of  this  kind  in  Kansas  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  adobe  school 
buildings  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
vin  Bastin  is  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  North  Central  Association  Sec¬ 
tional  Meeting  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  Council  of  Administration 
Meeting  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium  in 
Topeka  on  February  5  at  4:00  P.  M. 
An  interesting  program  was  offered.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  address,  a  review 
of  the  Sectional  Meeting  at  Kansas  City 
on  December  13  was  given.  Kansas  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  all  classes  of  schools  were 
invited  to  the  meeting. 

A  large  number  of  Kansas  administra¬ 
tors  have  signified  their  intention  of  at¬ 
tending  the  Chicago  Meeting  of  the 
North  Central  Association  during  the 
week  of  March  23-28. 

Saginaw  High  School  in  the  twenty-five 
years  of  its  existence  has  endeavored  at 
various  times  to  equate  the  credit  value 
of  academic  and  non- 
MICHIGAN  academic  subjects,  or, 
stated  differently,  “pre¬ 
pared”  and  “non-prepared”  work.  After 
trying  various  expedients,  a  “standard 
load”  was  devised  for  the  average  stu¬ 
dent.  Graduation  is  based  not  on  units 
of  hours  of  credit,  but  on  the  acquisition 
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of  a  standard  number  of  “work  hours.” 
The  standard  load  is  defined  as  follows 
in  the  Manual  of  Administration  of  the 
Saginaw  High  School: 

The  Policy  of  the  School  is  to  Schedule 
Work  for  Each  Student  in  Proportion  to  His 
Proven  Ability  to  Successfully  Do  High  School 
Work.  Years  ago  we  used  to  think  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  load  in  terms  of  credit  hours,  but  since  the 
introduction  in  recent  years  of  so  many  sub¬ 
jects  which  do  not  require  out-of-class  time 
for  preparation,  we  must  look  at  the  normal 
load  in  the  light  of  actual  work  hour  condi¬ 
tions.  Today  it  would  seem  that  the  normal 
load  should  be  considered  as  six  hours  of  work 
each  day  on  school  subjects.  This  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  time  and  in  many  cases  the  time  spent  on 
school  work  will  be  from  one  to  three  hours 
more.  Of  this  six  hours,  part  of  the  time  may 
be  spent  in  class  and  the  rest  in  the  library  or 
study  halls.  The  number  of  studies  scheduled 
will  depend  upon  whether  they  require  out-of¬ 
class  time  to  complete,  or  if  all  work  is  done 
during  the  time  the  class  meets. 

An  academic  class  is  one  which  requires  all 
of  the  class  time  and  a  minimum  of  30  min¬ 
utes  additional  time  to  complete  the  required 
work.  Many  students  will  find  that  it  requires 
an  hour’s  additional  time  for  each  subject.  A 
student  who  schedules  four  academic  classes, 
therefore,  would  have  to  spend  two  hours  more 
in  the  study  hall  to  meet  the  minimum  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  standard  load.  A  student  might 
schedule  six  classes  which  do  not  require  out- 
of-class  time  to  complete  and  this  would  still 
be  a  standard  load  although  the  credit  given  b 
SO  percent  greater  than  in  the  first  case.  There 
will  be  many  variations  from  the  cases  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  minimum  of  six  hours  of  work 
is  the  principal  idea  involved  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  standard  load.  In  terms  of  a  week’s 
work,  the  standard  load  will  vary  from  27^4 
to  32}4  hours  per  week.  A  special  bulletin 
“Standard  Hours”  is  bsued  to  assist  in  deter¬ 
mining  a  standard  load. 

Principal  S.  H.  Lyttle  commented  as 
follows: 

Determining  a  standard  load  in  terms  of 
hours  of  work,  and  basing  graduation  on  a 
specific  minimum  of  “work  hours”  give  us  a 
belief  that  each  diploma  represents  a  similar 
amount  of  development  for  each  student.  This 
idea,  of  course,  assumes  that,  in  general,  de¬ 
velopment  is  in  direct  proportion  to  time  spent 
in  practice  or  work.  We  have  students  who 
will  be  graduated  with  120  hours  of  credit  and 


others  who  will  have  over  150  hours  of  credit, 
but  in  each  case  the  diploma  represents  the 
successful  completion  of  a  standard  load  over 
the  three  year  period.  If  we  did  not  equalize 
the  credit  value  of  academic  and  nonprepared 
subjects,  our  students  in  the  vocational  field 
could  earn  12  units  in  2^  years  by  carrying 
just  a  standard  load. 

Grosse  Pointe  High  School. — Grosse 
Pointe  High  School’s  picture  magazine 
View  Pointe  is  now  in  its  fourth  year. 
The  reader  can  sit  at  a  table  with  seven 
handsome  issues  spread  before  him.  How 
successful  have  they  been?  Is  View 
Pointe  more  valuable  or  less  so  than  the 
old  type  annual  it  attempted  to  super¬ 
sede?  What  are  the  advantages  of  the 
picture  magazine  plan?  The  high  school 
staff  at  Grosse  Pointe  is  concerned  with 
the  foregoing  questions,  and  offers  the 
following  observations: 

View  Pointe  has  been  a  product  of  stu¬ 
dent  creative  endeavor  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  its  founding  supervisors 
deemed  possible.  Not  only  the  subject 
matter,  not  only  the  writing,  but  also  a 
great  proportion  of  the  photography  (in¬ 
cluding  the  ideas  for  the  pictures  and  the 
arrangements  for  taking  them)  and  the 
layouts  for  the  pages  have  been  student 
work.  And  it  has  not  been  routine  work, 
but  creative,  original  work  of  the  kind 
that  must  result  from  starting  a  maga¬ 
zine  with  a  minimum  of  the  restriction 
exercised  by  tradition  and  precedent. 
There  is  little  of  the  clerical  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  View  Pointe. 

As  a  maker-of-friends.  View  Pointe 
has  been  an  effective  ally  of  the  school. 
A  parent  who  moved  to  Grosse  Pointe 
recently  reported  that  his  high  school 
daughters  were  desolate  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  their  friends  in  their  former 
home  community — until  they  saw  View 
Pointe.  Its  attractive  pictures  of  the 
friendly,  spirited  life  of  Grosse  Pointe 
High  School  won  them  immediately,  and 
they  were  not  only  willing  but  eager  for 
the  move.  The  stream  of  praise  and  ap- 
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preciation  of  the  school  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  has  been  continuous  since  the 
magazine’s  inception.  View  Pointe  has 
done  invaluable  public  relations  service. 
It  is  the  sort  of  magazine  anyone  of  any 
age  would  pick  up  and  look  through.  It 
does  not  depend  upon  a  preconceived  in¬ 
terest. 

In  interpreting  various  phases  of 
school  life  to  the  student  body  and  to 
the  adult  community  View  Pointe  offers 
effective  assistance.  “Choosing  a  Voca¬ 
tion,”  “Learning  the  American  Way,” 
“How  to  be  Successful  in  High  School,” 
“If  You  Like  Music,”  “Football  for  All,” 
“Classroom:  Model  1942,”  “They  Learn 
by  Doing” — titles  such  as  these  offer  a 
sampling  of  the  projects,  efforts,  and 
philosophy  which  have  been  given  the 
impetus  of  attractive,  human  interest 
portrayal.  View  Pointe  helps  mould 
character,  ideals,  and  attitudes. 

Niles. — To  obviate  the  difficulties 
which  college  freshmen  encounter  in  cer¬ 
tain  fields,  the  Niles  High  School  has 
provided  separate  classes  with  higher  re¬ 
quirements  for  its  college  preparatory 
students.  Thus  four  years  of  English  are 
required,  with  special  attention  to  theme 
writing  and  grammar.  The  work  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  history  is  also 
more  exacting  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Principal  W.  J.  Zabel  stated 
that  the  needs  of  those  who  are  not  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  college  preparatory  sub¬ 
jects  are  not  neglected,  since  classes  in 
sufficient  number  are  arranged  to  care 
for  “the  great  variety  of  abilities  we  now 
find  in  the  modern  high  school.” 

Decatur. — To  make  it  jjossible  for  the 
elementary  teachers  in  the  Decatur 
schools  to  spend  a  day  at  the  University 
of  Michigan’s  Elementary  Schools, 
mothers  in  the  community  who  had  been 
teachers  were  invited  to  take  over  the 
elementary  school  for  a  day.  These 
mothers  donated  their  services  and  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  had  a  fine  time. 


While  the  teachers  were  profiting 
through  their  experiences  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  mothers  were  gaining  first-hand 
knowledge  of  how  the  local  school  was 
functioning:  “All  in  all,  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  experience,”  reported  Supt.  F. 
E.  Dodge. 

Reed  City. — The  following  example  of 
pupil-inspired  improvement  of  school  fa¬ 
cilities  is  worthy  of  mention.  The  Reed 
City  High  School,  a  five-year  institution, 
enrolls  approximately  250  students. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  graduating 
classes  of  1940-41-42,  a  sound  projec¬ 
tor  and  other  equipment  valued  at 
$518.75  was  recently  purchased.  To  ef¬ 
fect  this  purchase,  careful  planning  of 
business  details,  including  the  exchange 
of  a  silent  projector  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  was  required.  The  board  of 
education  was  so  impressed  with  the  en¬ 
terprise,  that  it  voted  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  certain  unpaid  balance 
until  all  available  money  will  have  been 
collected.  “This  spirit  of  cooperation,” 
said  Supt.  L.  W.  Redemsky,  “should 
carry  over  to  community  planning  in  the 
future.” 

Ottawa  Hills. — Dramatics  is  an  actual 
all-round  work  experience  at  Ottawa 
Hills  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich¬ 
igan,  where  the  practical  extra-curricu¬ 
lar  activity  closely  supplements  the  class 
work  in  that  subject.  Numerous  public 
contacts  afford  rich  opportunity  for 
learning  public  relationships,  business, 
and  standards  of  work  and  character. 
The  functioning  unit  is  a  departmental 
organization  called  Mimes.  It  is  a  fine 
arts  and  practical  arts  workshop  provid¬ 
ing  twenty-eight  kinds  of  varied  work 
experiences,  not  simulated  but  real.  At 
the  same  time.  Mimes  is  a  kind  of  honor 
society  into  which  membership  is  earned 
by  successful  apprenticeship. 

There  is  a  teacher-director,  also  stu¬ 
dent  managers,  actors,  and  crews.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  required  to  balance  their 
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selections  of  activity,  such  as  technical 
and  design,  or  acting  and  business.  The 
training  is  practical,  cultural,  and  moral. 
Among  the  learning  experiences  are  the 
purchasing  of  yard  goods,  dyeing  of  ma¬ 
terials,  the  ordering  of  lumber,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  patterns,  and  the  constructing  of 
household  units.  To  these  are  added  car¬ 
pentry  and  sewing,  interior  decoration, 
design,  advertising,  ticket  sales,  the  pay¬ 
ing  of  bills,  and  many  others.  Individuids 
have  also  created  plays  or  music  or 
dance.  Thus  the  entire  gamut  of  practi¬ 
cal  and  art  experiences  is  served. 

Apprentices  must  meet  the  standards 
of  voluntary  service  to  other  groups,  of 
workmanship,  and  of  character.  Through 
working  in  smaller  units  and  under  fel¬ 
low  leaders,  the  student  develops  socially 
and  individually.  A  careful  record  of 
achievement  and  growth  is  maintained. 
Weaknesses  are  noted  and  when  possi¬ 
ble,  corrected.  Since  the  group  is  a  cross 
section  of  the  student  body  working  in 
close  intimacy.  Mimes  has  proved  a  fine 
democratizing  force. 

This  organization  also  cooperates  with 
outside  civic  groups  in  various  ways.  At 
present.  Mimes  is  producing  for  the 
Grand  Rapids  Art  Gallery  a  half-hour 
radio  program  to  be  broadcast  from  a 
major  studio  on  the  subject  of  art  mas¬ 
ters  and  masterpieces  that  were  unpopu¬ 
lar  in  their  own  time.  For  one  semester, 
it  sponsored  the  weekly  broadcast  of 
this  city’s  safety  council,  and  its  grad¬ 
uates  are  still  carrying  on,  three  years 
later,  by  planning  and  producing  this 
program.  Among  other  community 
groups  to  which  it  has  contributed  pro¬ 
grams  are  Rotary,  Lions  Club,  Ladies’ 
Literary  Club,  the  Civic  Players,  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Blind,  and  the  P.T.A. 
Members  of  Mimes  have  filled  important 
posts  in  the  work  of  the  community 
theatre  and  in  church  productions.  Its 
actors  have  served  as  junior  speakers  for 
the  Conununity  Chest  and  other  drives 


and  are  now  giving  defense  talks  on  the 
subject  of  morale.  Both  within  and  out¬ 
side  the  school,  the  work  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  planned  to  offer  experiences 
which  are  conducive  to  educational 
growth  and  improved  relationships  with 
people. 

There  is  no  expense  or  added  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  school.  Mimes  is  more 
than  self-supporting.  It  is  a  service  unit 
of  the  speech  department.  The  work  is 
done  by  one  department  under  one  regu¬ 
lar  faculty  member  who  teaches  English, 
as  well.  Although  there  are  no  pre-or¬ 
dained  work-rooms,  the  program  is  car¬ 
ried  out  in  ordinary  classrooms  through 
the  cooperation  of  Principal  Henry  D. 
MacNaughton.  The  teacher-director  of 
the  organization  is  Miss  Mary  Baloyan. 
In  a  high  school  of  approximately  eight 
hundred  students.  Mimes,  available 
chiefly  to  seniors,  annually  influences 
the  working  habits  and  attitudes  of  from 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred  persons, 
and  accomplishes  improved  individuali¬ 
zation  and  socialization  at  the  same 
time. 

South  High  School,  Grand  Rapids. — 
Two  newsworthy  projects  have  been  in¬ 
stituted  at  South  High  School,  Grand 
Rapids,  this  year;  a  counseling  program 
and  an  enriched  activities  plan.  In  the 
former  case,  the  perpetual  problem  of 
lack  of  time  for  systematic  coimseling 
has  been  overcome  by  releasing  from  all 
other  responsibilities  one  teacher  each 
class  hour  for  student  conferences.  By 
holding  luncheon  planning  sessions,  this 
group  of  teacher-counselors  has  made  a 
definite  beginning.  At  first,  only  students 
with  failing  records  were  conferred  with. 
As  soon  as  they  discovered  that  they 
were  not  being  disciplined,  encouraged 
by  the  personal  interest  shown  in  them 
many  returned  voluntarily  for  additional 
help.  In  the  meantime  tests  and  inven¬ 
tories  were  administered  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  years  and  four  year  programs 
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worked  out  with  parental  cooperation. 
As  the  word  got  around,  upper  classmen 
became  interested  also.  The  program  is 
expanding  into  many  areas  of  interest 
besides  the  academic  as  the  logical  out¬ 
come  of  the  undertaking. 

The  activities  plan  resulted  from  ajj- 
preciation  of  the  need  for  morale-build¬ 
ing  experiences  for  the  student  body.  It 
was  found,  for  instance,  that  only  five 
hundred  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
twenty-two  hundred  students  were  par¬ 
ticipating  in  school  activities.  The  few 
who  did  take  part  were  in  everything — 
many  of  them  participating  in  too  many 
activities  for  their  own  good.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  Activity  Committee,  sponsored 
by  the  Student  Council  first  conducted  a 
survey  of  interests  among  both  pupils 
and  teachers.  From  the  information  and 
suggestions  collected  a  program  of  activ¬ 
ities  was  arranged  and  sponsors  chosen. 
An  activity  period  was  scheduled  by 
shortening  periods  one  week  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  next  in  the  afternoon.  Two 
different  activity  lists  were  made  so  that 
each  group,  with  a  few  exceptions,  meets 
every  other  week.  This  gives  each  pupil 
the  privilege  of  joining  two  different  ac¬ 
tivities,  but  it  also  limits  him  to  two. 
The  first  four  weeks  were  “sampling” 
weeks.  However,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
everyone  was  enrolled  for  the  semester 
in  his  chosen  activities. 

Each  group  has  its  own  officers  and 
sends  its  secretary  as  representative  to 
the  Activity  Council,  which  is  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  and  clearing  house  for  the 
whole  organization.  Through  it  all  school 
projects  are  carried  on.  Plans  for  money 
making,  defense  groups,  community  en¬ 
tertainment  and  service  are  carried  out. 
A  talent  and  service  file  is  maintained. 
Petitions  for  new  activities  and  transfer 
of  membership  are  received  and  passed 
u]X)n.  New  groups  are  sponsored  and  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  new  junior  high  pupils 
when  they  enter,  and  other  newcomers 


are  acquainted  with  the  program  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  making  satisfactory  choices. 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  has 
worked  as  hard  as  the  Council  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  plan.  The  hope  is  to  make  it 
a  community  program  with  a  community 
sponsor  for  each  activity.  At  present 
there  are  twelve  groups  with  out-of¬ 
school  sponsors,  and  others  have  had 
special  speakers. 

At  present  there  are  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  in  study  halls  during  the  activity 
program — just  the  reverse  of  the  former 
situation.  Later  the  Activity  Committee 
intends  to  go  into  these  groups  to  find 
out  why  they  have  not  joined  and  to 
help  them  organize  new  groups  that  they 
may  suggest.  It  also  is  planning  a  pupil 
evaluation  of  the  program  through  a 
questionnaire  to  aid  in  revising  and  plan¬ 
ning  the  program  for  the  following  se¬ 
mester.  By  actual  count,  fifty-seven 
different  varieties  of  activities  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  planning  thus  far. 

Marjorie  Shepard,  Guidance  Director, 
is  the  one  who  immediately  supervises 
these  two  programs. 

Central  High  School,  Lansing.— h 
flourish  of  trumpets  1  The  curtain  opened 
on  a  small  stage,  and  before  a  fascinated 
audience  of  five  hundred  sophomores 
Rudolph  B.  Sly  in  “An  Ounce  of  Jest, 
or  Oil’s  Well  That  Ends  Well”  plotted 
the  financial  and  moral  collapse  of  the 
loving  wife  of  Dreadnaught  Harm.  Of 
course  villainy  and  murder  stalked 
across  the  stage,  but  in  the  end  the 
dauntless  Dreadnaught  returned  from 
the  sea  in  time  to  rescue  his  wife,  his 
son,  Algie,  and  his  oil-bearing  property 
from  the  machinations  of  Squire  Sly. 
This  assembly  program  was  one-half 
hour  in  length,  and  was  the  culmination 
of  eight  weeks  of  effort  on  the  p>art  of 
the  National  Honor  Society. 

That  a  group  of  superior  students 
should  produce  an  assembly  program 
each  semester  is  by  no  means  phenom- 
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cnal.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  addition  to  the  demands  of  their 
studies  and  of  the  various  extracurricu¬ 
lar  activities,  these  students  have  de¬ 
voted  two  months  of  each  semester  not 
only  to  producing  these  plays,  but  first 
to  writing  them,  preparing,  plots,  lines, 
stage  settings,  costumes,  sound  effects, 
and  programmes.  Since  1938,  when 
they  modestly  began  with  a  Kay  Kyser 
program,  they  have  produced  “The  Trial 
of  Swing,”  “An  Ounce  of  Jest”  men¬ 
tioned  above,  “Hades,”  “Chimes,”  and 
are  now  working  on  a  comic  mystery 
play,  “Whither  Thou,  Ghost?”  These 
custom-made  productions  have  gained 
considerable  popularity  and  have  built 
prestige  for  the  Society. 

This  activity  has  been  the  outgrowth 
of  two  factors.  First  of  all,  when  the 
Honor  Society  was  established  in  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School  in  1937,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  faculty  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  had  no  right  to  exist  as  a  mutual 
admiration  society.  It  was  contended 
[  that  unless  it  could  make  a  contribution 
to  the  school,  it  ought  not  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  An  extraneous  factor  regarding 
the  physical  character  of  the  school  pro¬ 
vided  one  of  several  opportunities  to  do 
so  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
I  group.  For  instance.  Central  High  School 
is  an  old  building  in  which  there  is  no 
I  auditorium;  hence,  two-thirds  of  the 
student  body  attend  assemblies  in  the 
gymnasium  and  the  sophomores  are  rel¬ 
egated  to  the  large  study  hall.  Two 
simultaneous  assembly  programs  must 
be  provided,  and  although  attempts  to 
be  impartial  are  the  rule,  the  “upper” 
assembly  often  receives  the  better  per¬ 
formance.  The  Honor  Society  undertook 
in  1938  to  adjust  this  inequality  to  some 
extent,  and  the  foregoing  dramatic  pro¬ 
ductions  had  their  inception. 

In  New  Mexico  the  implementation  of 


criterion  lob  has  been  set  up  along  the 
following  lines. 

The  State  Commit¬ 
tee,  after  thoroughly  A£h  Mexico 
canvassing  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  general,  decided  to  recommend 
to  the  Superintendents’  Section  of  the 
New  Mexico  Educational  Association 
that  they  form  a  committee  which  the 
State  Committee  could  recognize  as  the 
authority  which  would  administer  this 
criterion.  The  superintendents  agreed  to 
the  proposal  and  appointed  a  committee 
of  seven  members,  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Interschool  Activities. 

This  committee  has  been  very  active 
and  has  approached  the  problem  with  a 
degree  of  discretion  that  has  won  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  school  men  throughout  the 
state.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee  for  New  Mexico  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Criterion  lob  by  the 
cmnmittee  of  school  superintendents  will 
result  in  much  better  cooperation  and  in 
a  greater  feeling  of  security  and  satis¬ 
faction  among  the  member  schools  of 
the  state  than  could  have  been  possible 
had  the  criterion  been  administered  by 
the  State  Committee  itself. 

A  NEWSWORTHY  report  of  a  brief  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  Shorewood  high  school  was 
made  as  of  November  i,  1941,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  as  part  of  its  an¬ 
nual  report  to  the  As-  Wisconsin 
sociation.  A  local  com¬ 
mittee  comprised  of  Charlotte  Wollaeger, 
teacher  of  speech,  Orville  Palmer,  head 
of  the  commercial  department,  Mrs.  El¬ 
ston  Belknap,  a  parent,  Guy  Scrivener, 
member  of  the  class  of  1941,  and  Grant 
Rahn,  principal  of  Shorewood,  did  the 
work.  The  results  were  released  in  a 
mimeographed  report,  twenty-one  pages 
in  length. 

.Adaptations  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria 
were  used,  covering  the  following  as- 
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pects:  the  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of 
the  school ;  school  plant,  sanitation,  and 
janitorial  service;  instructional  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies;  school  library  and 
library  service;  school  records;  policies 
of  the  board  of  education  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration;  preparation  of  instruc¬ 
tional  and  supervisory  staff;  teaching 
load;  pupil  load;  and  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

Two  features  of  this  report  make  it 
esp>ecially  valuable  in  the  field  of  public 
relations;  namely,  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  formal  criteria  are  reproduced  in  the 
report,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
present  status  of  the  school  on  all  points 
is  revealed  and  then  buttressed  by  a 
frank  exposition  of  related  needs.  The 
whole  story  is  simply,  and  therefore  in¬ 
telligibly,  told. 

Wisconsin  High  School. — The  Wis¬ 
consin  High  School,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  prepared  an  1 8-page, 
mimeographed  bulletin.  Education  for 
Victory.  Its  subtitle  reads,  “Materials 
and  Techniques  for  Organizing  Emer¬ 


gency  Activities  Within  the  School.”  The 
Foreword  carries  the  statement  that  the 
schools  must  discover  the  means  by 
which  their  services  may  best  be  utilized 
in  the  present  emergency.  It  is  also  as¬ 
serted  that  a  balance  must  be  established 
between  immediate  needs  and  future  re¬ 
quirements  based  upon  present  training, 
and  that  there  need  be  no  conflict 
tween  these  two  responsibilities. 

The  bulletin  represents  the  first  steps 
taken  by  the  school  staff  toward  a  sane 
adaptation  of  the  school  program  to  the 
emergency.  It  has  been  distributed  to  the 
secondary  schools  of  Wisconsin  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  contain  “some  sugges¬ 
tions  of  value”  to  them. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  have  been 
grouped  under  two  general  headings; 
namely.  General  School  Activities,  such 
as  assemblies,  fire  drills,  air  raid  drills, 
Red  Cross  activities,  first  aid  classes, 
library  objectives  and  materials,  defense 
stamps,  and  the  like;  and  School  and 
Defense  series,  such  as  units  of  work, 
teaching  suggestions  and  aids,  and  so  on. 
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The  program  of  the  Middle  States  Asso¬ 
ciation  includes  the  following  general  ac¬ 
tivities:  (i)  evaluation,  accreditment, 
THE  MIDDLE  and  improvement  pro- 
STATES  gram,  (2)  cooperation 
ASSOCIATION  educational 

agencies  and  organizations,  and  (3)  the 
annual  convention.  These  activities  vary 
somewhat  from  year  to  year  but  are  the 
major  aspects  of  the  on-going  program 
of  the  Association.  The  President,  Presi¬ 
dent  William  E.  Weld  of  Wells  College, 
the  Secretary,  Dean  Carl  G.  Miller  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Treasurer,  Headmaster  Burton  P.  Fow¬ 
ler  of  Germantown  Friends  School,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
and  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
the  work  of  the  Association.  Actually 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  planning 
and  directing  the  work  falls  upon  the 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Chairmen  and 
Secretaries  of  the  two  commissions. 

The  evaluation,  accrediting,  and  im¬ 
provement  program  of  the  Association 
is  assigned  to  two  commissions,  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools.  Each  of  these  commissions 
has  an  office  for  the  handling  of  routine 
activities.  The  office  of  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  is 
in  charge  of  Frank  H.  Bowles,  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  is  located  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York  City.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  is  President  David  A. 
Robertson  of  Goucher  College.  The 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  has 
a  central  office  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  with  an  office  staff.  This 
office  is  nominally  in  charge  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  E.  D.  Grizzell,  but  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  activities  has  been  placed 


in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Secretary, 
R.  D.  Matthews. 

The  major  activities  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
are  concerned  with  the  preparation  and 
maintenance  of  the  list  of  accredited 
higher  institutions  and  with  problems  of 
immediate  concern  to  the  member  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  which  include  not 
only  the  standard  t)rpe  of  higher  institu¬ 
tion  but  also  junior  colleges  and  such 
specialized  institutions  as  schools  of 
technology  and  teachers  colleges. 

The  program  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  has  grown  exten¬ 
sively  within  recent  years.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  evaluation,  ac¬ 
creditment,  and  general  improvement  of 
secondary  schools.  The  Commission  has 
an  extensive  organization  of  state  com¬ 
mittees  and  of  personnel  for  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  secondary  schools.  During  the 
calendar  year,  1941,  more  than  one 
thousand  leaders  in  the  field  of  second¬ 
ary  education  and  representatives  of 
state  departments  and  higher  institu¬ 
tions  participated  in  the  conduct  of  this 
program. 

The  activities  of  the  Association  in¬ 
volving  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
and  organizations  are  related  mainly  to 
the  following:  (i)  Other  regional  asso¬ 
ciations  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
and  the  regional  associations  of  various 
specialized  personnel  that  hold  annual 
meetings  in  conjunction  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  annual  convention;  (2)  Na¬ 
tional  organizations  and  agencies  such 
as  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  Association  of  American  Universities, 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Second¬ 
ary-School  Principals;  (3)  The  Cooper¬ 
ative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Stan- 
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dards;  (4)  the  National  Committee  on 
Coordination  in  Secondary  Education; 
(5)  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board;  and  (6)  Governmental  agencies 
such  as  state  departments  and  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  performs  three  important  func¬ 
tions.  ( I )  It  is  a  forum  for  discussion  of 
vital  issues  in  American  education.  (2) 
It  provides  an  opportunity  for  reporting 
and  promoting  the  various  activities  of 
commissions  and  committees.  (3)  It 
serves  as  a  central  coordinating  agency 
for  the  several  ^)ecialist  organizations 
that  hold  meetings  with  the  Association. 

The  Middle  States  Association  is  con¬ 
stantly  alert  to  new  developments,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  other  regional  associa¬ 
tions.  It  has  for  a  long  period  exchanged 
fraternal  delegates  with  most  of  the  re¬ 
gional  associations  of  colleges  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  The  observations  of 
these  delegates  have  been  transmitted  in 
one  way  or  another  to  appropriate  agen¬ 
cies  and  have  done  much  to  develop  a 
feeling  of  common  interest  and  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  regional  associations. 

E.  D.  Grizzell 
Chairman 

The  New  England  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools  is  not  an 
accrediting  organization  similar  to  the 
THE  .VEir  North  Central  Asso- 
ESGLASD  ciation  of  Colleges  and 
ASSOC lATios  Secondary  Schools  but 
it  does  have  institutional  members  as 
well  as  individual  members.  The  insti¬ 
tutional  members  are  divided  into  four 
groups:  namely,  Colleges,  Junior  Col¬ 
leges,  Independent  Secondary  Schools, 
and  Public  Secondary  Schools.  The  As¬ 
sociation  does  not  take  the  initiative  in 
inspecting  colleges  and  schools,  but  if 
an  institution  wishes  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  it  makes  application.  This  applica¬ 
tion  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  stand¬ 
ing  committee  which  investigates  the 


applicant  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
conforms  to  the  standards  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  There  are  three  standing  com¬ 
mittees:  one  for  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education,  one  for  Independent  Second¬ 
ary  Schools,  and  one  for  Public  Second¬ 
ary  Schools,  chosen  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association.  The  standing 
committee  makes  its  report  to  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  of  the  Association,  and 
if  the  report  is  favorable  the  Executive 
Committee  presents  the  institution  to 
the  Association  for  membership.  The 
result  of  this  procedure  is  that  all  insti¬ 
tutional  members  conform  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Association,  but  if  a  college 
or  school  is  not  interested  in  applying 
for  membership  in  the  Association  it  is 
not  listed  as  a  member  even  though  it 
maintains  perfectly  satisfactory  stand¬ 
ards. 

Recently  the  New  England  Associa¬ 
tion  has  discussed  the  advisability  of 
becoming  an  accrediting  association,  and 
a  special  committee  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  accreditation 
made  a  report  of  progress  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  on  December  6,  1941. 
This  report  was  accepted  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  authorized  to  continue  its 
investigations. 

Under  the  procedure  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Association,  it  is  necessary  period¬ 
ically  to  modify  the  requirements  for 
membership.  During  the  last  two  years, 
special  committees  have  made  a  study 
of  the  requirements  for  acceptable  Senior 
Colleges  and  Junior  Colleges,  and  as  a 
result  the  Association  has  adopted  new 
standards  for  these  t5q)es  of  institutions 
that  are  much  more  comprehensive  than 
those  which  were  superseded.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  preamble  of  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  for  an  acceptable  senior  col¬ 
lege  indicates  the  nature  of  the  stand¬ 
ards: 

“The  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  is  vi¬ 
tally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
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high  educational  standards.  To  insure 
these  high  standards  the  following  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  have  been  designed 
for  membership  in  three  senior  groups: 
senior  colleges,  universities,  and  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  offering 
a  program  of  studies  in  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  field  and  granting  the  baccalaure¬ 
ate  or  higher  degree. 

“An  institution  of  higher  education 
shall  have  clearly  defined  educational 
objectives.  Its  application  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Association  will  be  judged 
on  these  bases: 

I.  The  effectiveness  of  its  various  curricula 
in  realizing  its  objectives. 

3.  The  preparation  and  experience  of  its  fac¬ 
ulty. 

3.  The  administrative  leadership  it  affords. 

4.  Its  provisions  for  admitting  students  who 
are  well  qualified  to  benefit  from  its  offerings. 

5.  The  adequacy  of  its  physical  plant. 

6.  Its  financial  ability  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  it  has  set.” 

The  preamble  of  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  for  junior  colleges  begins 
with  this  statement: 

“An  institution  in  this  group  should 
have  clearly  defined  educational  objec¬ 
tives.  It  will  be  judged  by  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  its  various  curricula  in  realizing 
its  objectives,  the  adequacy  of  its  phys¬ 
ical  plant,  the  preparation  and  exjjeri- 
ence  of  its  faculty,  the  administrative 
leadership  its  affords,  its  financial  abil¬ 
ity  to  carry  out  the  purposes  it  has  set, 
and  its  provisions  for  admitting  students 
who  are  well  qualified  to  benefit  from 
its  offerings.” 

The  topics  that  appear  in  the  require¬ 
ments  for  both  senior  colleges  and  junior 
colleges  are  General  Control,  Faculty, 
Program  of  Studies,  Requirements  for 
-Admission,  Requirements  for  Gradua¬ 
tion,  Recognition  by  Other  Institutions, 
Guidance  Program,  Activities  Program, 
Library,  Student  Health,  Physical  Plant, 
and  Finance. 

These  requirements  insure  high  stand¬ 
ards  among  our  institutional  members 


and  are  a  guarantee  that  any  college  or 
junior  college  that  is  a  member  of  the 
New  England  Association  is  a  high  grade 
institution. 

George  S.  Miller 

Secretary 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
November  26-29.  This  was  the  first 
meeting  in  a  city  other 
than  Spokane  or  at  a  northwest 
time  other  than  during  association 
the  first  full  week  in  April.  The  1942 
session  will  be  in  Portland  on  November 
18-21  and  it  is  probable  that  the  1943 
meeting  will  be  in  Montana.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  rotating  the  place  of  meeting 
from  one  part  of  the  extensive  North¬ 
west  Association  territory  to  another  is 
to  afford  wider  participation  in  Associa¬ 
tion  activities.  The  attendance  at  Salt 
Lake  City  was  by  far  the  largest  of  any 
meeting. 

The  plan  for  the  revision  of  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  secondary  and  higher  institu¬ 
tions  proposed  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Hart  of 
the  University  of  California  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Education  for  National  Serv¬ 
ice”  on  November  28  appealed  to  many 
members  of  the  Association  and  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  policy  committee  for  fur¬ 
ther  study.  “In  a  future  of  arms  and 
armament,”  said  Dr.  Hart,  “the  need 
is  for  a  trained  civilian  population  ready 
on  call  at  all  times  to  rise  to  the  needs 
of  the  nation.”  Alongside  and  parallel¬ 
ing  the  long-established  college  prepara¬ 
tory  course,  liberal  arts  curriculums,  vo¬ 
cational  course,  etc.,  he  propiosed  courses 
in  “specific  knowledge  and  skills  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  military  might  of  the  nation 
.  .  .  mastery  of  the  operation  of  a  type¬ 
writer,  a  switchboard,  a  lathe,  a  welder’s 
torch,  a  surveyor’s  transit,  a  draftsman’s 
kit,  a  pilot’s  instruments,  on  the  high 
school  level,  to  mastery  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  a  nurse’s  skill,  surgery,  medicine, 
engineering,  a  laboratory  science,  re- 
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search,  a  tractor,  a  tank,  a  ship,  a  plane,  tional  institutions  located  in  the  United 
or  a  parachute  on  the  college  level.  No  States  and  Canada  which  have  from 

basic  knowledge  or  skill  essential  to  the  time  to  time  been  invited  to  join  the 

success  of  the  nation  in  the  event  of  war  original  group. 

should  be  omitted,  and  by  the  establish-  This  Association  holds  an  Annual  Con- 

ment  of  proper  quotas  all  phases  of  the  ference  at  which  reports  of  Committees 

program  could  be  adequately  covered  at  are  heard,  necessary  business  is  trans- 
all  times.”  acted,  and  a  program  bearing  on  gradu- 

The  growth  of  the  Association  in  ate  study,  research,  and  other  university 
member  institutions,  the  greatly  lessened  problems  is  presented.  The  Executive 
need  of  accreditation  as  such,  and  the  Committee,  consisting  of  the  President 
increased  demand  for  and  importance  of  Institution,  the  Vice-President  Institu- 
stimulation  and  guidance  require  careful  tion,  the  Secretary,  and  two  additional 
thinking  and  resulting  gradual  change  in  institutions,  plans  the  program  for  the 
all  phases  of  Association  endeavor.  Dr.  Annual  Conference  and  transacts  such 
Paul  F.  Gaiser,  of  Vancouver,  Washing-  other  business  as  is  necessary  in  the  in¬ 
ton,  newly  elected  president  of  the  As-  terval  between  the  Conferences  of  the 
sociation,  has  recently  appointed  a  Pol-  whole  Association, 
icy  Committee  of  nine  “to  act  as  an  The  Constitution  provides  that  “no 
orienting  influence  for  the  Executive  act  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  to 
Committee  and  for  the  Association  in  control  the  policy  or  line  of  action  of 
general.”  Dean  Francis  F.  Powers  of  any  institution  belonging  to  it.”  The  ac- 
the  College  of  Education  of  the  Univer-  complishments  of  the  Association  arise 
sity  of  Washington,  is  chairman.  from  mutual  discussion,  informal  agree- 

The  demand  of  the  constantly  increas-  ments,  and  acceptances  of  recommenda- 
ing  number  of  junior  college  members  tions  of  regular  or  special  committees, 
for  a  separate  commission  has  been  met.  Acting  through  its  Committee  on  the 
at  least  in  part  and  for  the  time  being.  Classification  of  Universities  and  Col¬ 
by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  leges,  the  Association  maintains  a  list  of 
constitution  which  provides  for  a  greater  ^proved  institutions.  In  order  to  be 
representation  of  the  junior  college  fac-  placed  on  this  list,  a  university  or  col- 
ulty  members  on  the  Commission  for  lege  must  make  application  to  the  Com- 
Higher  Institutions.  At  the  Salt  Lake  mittee,  must  submit  extensive  evidence 
meeting  new  “Criteria  for  Evaluating  of  the  strength  of  its  entire  program. 
Junior  College  Members”  were  adopted  and  must  permit  a  rigorous  inspection 
to  supplement  the  standards  for  higher  by  one  or  more  representatives  of  the 
institutions.  Committee. 

P.  S.  Filer,  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Association  is 

Executive  Secretary  primarily  interested  in  forwarding  grad¬ 

uate  study  and  research,  a  fundamental 
The  Association  of  American  Univer-  test  applied  to  an  institution  seeking  a 
sities  was  founded  in  1900  by  fourteen  place  on  the  approved  list  is  the  number 
American  universities  “for  the  purpose  and  success  of  its  graduates  who  con- 
THE  considering  matters  tinue  in  graduate  study.  It  is  to  be  noted 

ASSOCIATION  of  common  interest  re-  that  an  institution  is  approved  on  the 
OP  AMERICAN  lating  to  graduate  Study  basis  of  its  undergraduate  program,  but 
UNIVERSITIES  ^^d research.” The pres-  that  its  whole  program,  including  its 
ent  membership  includes  twenty  addi-  graduate  work,  is  considered  by  the 
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Committee  when  making  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  approval  by  the  Association. 
An  institution  may  be  removed  from  the 
list  when  it  is  found  that  the  quality  of 
its  work  has  fallen  below  a  minimum 
standard.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
280  institutions  on  the  approved  list  in 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Some  indication  of  the  other  activities 
of  the  Association  is  given  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  standing  and  special  com¬ 
mittees: 

Academic  and  Professional  Higher 
Degrees 

Classification  of  Oriental  Universities 

Foreign-Student  Problems 

Relation  to  State  Departments  of 
Education 


Graduate  Work  and  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion 

Nomination  and  Election  of  Fellows, 
Scholars,  and  Assistants 
Latin- American  Educational  Relations 
University  Personnel  in  Relation  to 
National  Defense 
Library  Problems 

The  Association  issues  each  year  a 
volume  entitled  Journal  of  Proceedings 

and  Addresses  of  the - Annual 

Conference.  This  volume  contains  the 
addresses  given  at  the  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  reports  of  all  committees,  and 
an  account  of  the  other  items  of  business 
transacted. 

E.  B.  Stauffer,  Secretary, 
Univerrity  of  Kansas 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FORTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION 

AT  THE  STEVENS  HOTEL,  CHICAGO 
March  23-28,  1Q42 

For  the  information  of  all  member  institutions  and  their  representatives,  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  has  sought  to  provide  a  program  recognizing  not  only  the  usual  demands  of  all  member 
institutions  but  also  taking  into  account  the  war  emergency  and  the  responsibility  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  relation  thereto.  The  material  following  is  representative  of  only  the  high  lighted 
portions  of  the  complete  program. 

All  meetings  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  33  and  34,  are  concerned  with  official  business 
of  the  Board  of  Review  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  the  Committee 
of  Seven,  State  Chairmen  and  members  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  and  members 
of  the  Reviewing  Committees  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools.  Persons  expected  to  be 
m  attendance  upon  these  meetings  will  be  notified  in  advance. 

Official  programs  will  be  distributed  at  the  time  of  the  meeting.  Advance  copies  of  the 
program  will  be  mailed  to  all  officers  of  the  Association  and  to  those  participating  in  the  program. 

I.  OUTLINE  OF  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONS 

A.  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  2$,  9:30  A.M. — EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
(For  members  of  the  Commission  only) 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  25,  2:00  P.M. 

1.  RoU  Call. 

2.  Speakers:  President  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  University  of  Chicago. 

Chancellor  Caleb  F.  Gates,  Jr.,  University  of  Denver. 

3.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission — A.  J.  Brumbaugh. 

4.  Committee  Rep>orts. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  26,  2: 00  P.M. 

1.  Roll  Call. 

2.  Report  of  the  Leffler-Hyde  Purposes  Study — Professor  Emil  Leffler,  Albion 

College. 

Discussion — President  Samuel  K.  Wilson,  S.  J.,  Loyola  University. 
President  Carter  Davidson,  Knox  College. 

3.  Religion  in  Higher  Education — William  F.  Cunningham,  C.  S.  C.,  University 

of  Notre  Dame. 

Milton  McLean,  Macalester  College. 

4.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Review — A.  J.  Brumbaugh. 

5.  Election  of  Officers. 

B.  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  25,  giOO  A.M. — FIRST  REGULAR  BUSINESS  MEETING 

1.  App)ointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

2.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission — O.  K.  Garretson. 
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3.  Library  Report — Arthur  W.  Clevenger,  University  of  Illinois. 

4.  Discussion  of  Criterion  lob — Carl  G.  F.  Franzen. 

5.  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seven — O.  K.  Garretson. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  2$,  2100  P.M. 

1.  Discussion  of  the  Proposed  Revision  of  the  Criteria. 

2.  The  Unit  Studies  of  the  Curriculum  Commission — J.  E.  Stonecipher,  Director 

of  Senior  High  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

3.  The  Eight-Year  Study  of  the  Progressive  Eklucation  Association — ^Wilford  N. 

.\iKiN,  Ohio  State  University. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  26,  2:00  P.M. — SECOND  BUSINESS  MEETING 

1.  Reports  of  the  Reviewing  Committees. 

2.  Final  Actions  on  the  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seven. 

3.  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  26,  7:30  P.M. — CONFERENCE  WITH  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

B.  L.  Stradley,  Ohio  State  University,  Presiding  Officer. 

1.  The  Experience  of  the  Ashland,  Ohio,  High  School  with  Its  1941-42  Self-Evalu¬ 

ation  Program. — S.  F.  Jameson  (principal),  George  Bott  (pupil),  J.  E. 
Hartzler  (teacher),  W.  B.  Kellogg  (lay  member  of  evaluating  committee). 

2.  Self-Evaluation  in  the  Shorewood,  Wisconsin,  High  School — Grant  E.  Rahn, 

Principal. 

3.  Self-Evaluation  in  the  State  of  Illinois — Paul  E.  Belting,  State  Department  of 

Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

C.  Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  25,  2:30  P.M. - CONFERENCE  ON  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

IN  THE  AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

1.  Introduction  of  Volume  on  General  Education  in  the  American  High  School — 

B.  Lamar  Johnson,  Stephens  College. 

a)  Social  Sciences  as  a  Background  for  General  Education — Paul  B.  Jacob¬ 
son,  University  of  Chicago. 

b)  Issues  in  General  Education — Robert  J.  Havighurst,  University  of 
Chicago. 

c)  General  Education  in  .Action — Samuel  Everett,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity. 

d)  Using  the  Volume  in  the  High  School — J.  Lloyd  Trump,  Horace  Mann 
High  School,  Gary,  Indiana. 

2.  General  Education  in  the  American  High  School,  A  Critique — W.  W.  Charters, 

Ohio  State  University. 

3.  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee — Paul  W.  Harnly,  Grand  Island  High 

School. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  26,  2100  P.M. 

I.  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Preparation  of  Teachers  by  Colleges  of  Liberal 
Arts — Russell  M.  Cooper,  Cornell  College. 
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2.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Certification  and  Accrediting  Agencies — John  R. 

Emens,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Detroit. 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Relations  of  High  Schools  and  Preparation  of 

Secondary  School  Teachers — H.  K.  Newburn,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

4.  Report  of  Progress  of  Committee  on  Experimental  Units — J.  E.  Stone- 

cipher,  Director  of  Senior  High  Schools,  Des  Moines. 

a)  The  Role  of  the  North  Central  Association  Units  in  the  Social  Studies 
Program — Maurice  L.  Hartung,  University  of  Chicago. 

b)  A  Proposed  New  Unit — The  United  States  in  the  Next  Peace  and  World 
Organization — M.  P.  Gaffney,  New  Trier  Township  High  School,  Win- 
netka,  Illinois. 

5.  Discussion  of  Reports. 

6.  Business  Meeting. 

D.  Joint  Session  of  the  Three  Commissions 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  26,  QrOOA.M. 

(Program  provided  by  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education) 

1.  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers 

by  Liberal  Arts  Colleges — Russell  M.  Cooper,  Cornell  College. 

a)  Procedure  Used  in  the  Study  of  His  Campus — Professor  Forbes  B. 
Wiley,  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio. 

b)  The  Impact  of  This  Study  upon  the  Total  College  Program  of  His  Insti¬ 
tution— Chancellor  Benjamin  F,  Schwartz,  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University,  Lincoln. 

2.  Discussion  of  Graduate  Instruction — A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  University  of  Chicago; 

Harl  Douglass,  University  of  Colorado. 

II.  THE  ASSOCIATION  PROGRAM 

First  General  Session 
FRIDAY,  march  27,  9 1 00  A.M. 

1.  President’s  Address — DeWitt  S.  Morgan,  Indianapolis. 

2.  Address — Robert  Kazmayer,  Writer,  News  Commentator,  Lecturer  on  World 

Events. 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution — A.  W.  Cleven¬ 

ger,  University  of  Illinois,  Chairman. 

Second  General  Session 

LUNCHEON — FRIDAY,  MARCH  27,  12100  o’CLOCK 

Toastmaster — Irving  Maurer,  Beloit  College. 

1.  Introduction  of  Fraternal  Delegates. 

2.  The  Address — Rabbi  Abba  Hillel  Silver,  The  Temple,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Third  General  Session 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  27,  2:30  P.M. 

(Program  provided  by  the  Commission  on  Curricula) 

Theme;  In-Service  Education  of  Teachers. 

1,  More  Effective  Use  of  Teaching  Personnel  in  the  Secondary  School — Ralph  F. 
Evans,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
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2.  Promising  Techniques  for  Educating  Teachers  in  Service — C.  A.  Weber,  Galva, 

Illinois. 

3.  Panel  Discussion:  In-Service  Education  of  Teachers  in  North  Central  High 

Schools — H.  H.  Giles,  Ohio  State  University,  Chairman;  Walter  L.  Moore, 
Burnsville,  West  Virginia;  A.  1.  Naumann,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Harold 
Spears,  Highland  Park,  Illinois;  Florence  Williams,  Maywood,  Illinois. 

Evening  Session 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  27,  7:30  P.M. 

Group  Discussions  of  Promising  Techniques 

1.  Cooperative  Planning  Including  Committee  Work  and  Coqierative  Teacher- 

Pupil  Planning  in  the  Classroom — Grant  Rahn,  High  School,  Shorewood, 
Wisconsin,  Chairman. 

2.  The  Use  of  Workshop,  Seminar,  and  Laboratory  Groups  in  the  Education  of 

Experienced  Teachers — Paul  R.  Pierce,  Wells  High  School,  Chicago,  Chair¬ 
man. 

3.  Defining  the  Desired  Competencies  as  a  Technique  of  In-Service  Education — 

C.  A.  Weber,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galva,  Illinois,  Chairman. 

4.  Studying  Children  as  a  Technique  of  In-Service  Ekiucation — Samuel  Everett, 

Northwestern  University,  Chairman. 

5.  Studying  Communities  as  a  Technique  of  In-Service  Education — ^L.  A.  Cook, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Chairman. 

6.  Faculty  Studies  and  Curriculum  Demonstrations  as  In-Service  Education — 

E.  R.  SiFERT,  Proviso  Township  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois,  Chairman. 

7.  Developing  New  Administrative  Policies  Designed  to  Influence  Growth — Paul 

Harnly,  Senior  High  School,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  Chairman. 

SUMMARY  BIEETING — QtOO  P.M. 

What  Teachers  Think  about  the  Group  Findings  on  In-Service  Education 
Fourth  General  Session 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  28,  QIOO  A.M. 

1.  Business  Meeting. 

2.  Addresses — Francis  J.  Brown,  Consultant,  American  Council  on  Education, 

Washington,  D.C. 

O.  C.  Carmichael,  Chancellor,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


L 


THE  PROPOSED  REVISION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


The  proposed  revision  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  as  presented  here  was  authorized  by 
the  Executive  Committee  at  a  meeting 
on  October  8,  1938,  at  which  time  a 
committee  of  three  consisting  of  Mr.  A. 
W.  Clevenger  (chairman),  Mr.  E.  B. 
Stouffer,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Rosenlof  was 
appointed.  The  proposals  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  were  considered  by  the  Executive 
Committee  at  a  meeting  on  January  10, 
1942,  and  were  referred  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  three  commissions  and  the  presi- 

THE  PRESENT  CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE  I.  NAME 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

ARTICLE  n.  OBJECT 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to 
establish  closer  relations  between  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  within  the  North  Central 
States  and  such  other  territory  as  the 
Association  may  recognize. 

All  decisions  of  the  Association  bearing 
on  the  policy  and  management  of  secondary 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  understood  to  be  advisory  in  their  char¬ 
acter. 


ARTICLE  m.  MEMBERSHIP 


dent  of  the  .Association  together  with  the 
chairman  of  the  constitution  committee. 
These  persons  were  authorized  to  put 
the  proposed  constitution  in  final  form 
for  presentation  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  at  the  time  of  the  Annual 
Meeting.  It  is  expected  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  take  formal  action  to  ap¬ 
prove,  or  approve  with  amendments,  at 
the  final  business  session  on  Saturday 
morning,  March  28. — G.  W.  Rosenlof, 
Secretary  of  the  Association. 

THE  PROPOSED  REVISION 
ARTICLE  I.  NAME 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

ARTICLE  II.  OBJECT 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  high 
standards  of  excellence  for  universities,  col¬ 
leges,  and  secondary  schools,  the  continued 
improvement  of  the  educational  program 
and  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  on 
secondary  and  college  levels  through  a 
scientific  and  professional  approach  to  the 
solution  of  educational  problems,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  cooperative  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
and  universities  within  the  territory  of  the 
Association,  and  the  maintenance  of  effec¬ 
tive  working  relationships  with  other  edu¬ 
cational  organizations  and  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies. 

ARTICLE  ni.  TERRITORY  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

Section  i.  The  territory  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  consist  of  the  states  of  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
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Section  t.  The  membership  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  shall  consist  of  three  classes: 
First,  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  education;  second,  oflhcers  of  the 
A^ociation  and  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sions;  and  third,  honorary  members. 


Section  2.  Any  secondary  school  or  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  education  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Association  shall  be 
admitted  to  membership  on  the  payment  of 
the  annual  dues.  Such  membership  shall 
cease,  if,  at  any  time,  the  secondary  school 
or  institution  of  higher  education  is  dropped 
from  the  approved  list  of  the  Association 
or  if  the  annual  dues  are  more  than  one 
year  in  arrears. 


Section  4.  All  individuals  holding  mem¬ 
bership  on  Commissions  of  the  Association 
or  serving  as  elected  officers  of  the  Asso- 


THE  PROPOSED  REVISION 

West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming 
and/or  such  areas  as  may  be  hereafter  in¬ 
cluded.  Territory  shall  be  excluded  from, 
or  included  within,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Association  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  by  the 
vote  of  the  Association.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
based  on  substantial  evidence  indicating 
that  the  action  recommended  represents  the 
desire  of  the  universities,  colleges,  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  the  territory  concerned. 

Section  2.  The  membership  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  consist  of  three  classes:  (i) 
universities,  colleges,  and  secondary  schools ; 
(2)  officers  of  the  Association  and  members 
of  the  Commissions;  and  (3)  honorary 
members.  Only  members  of  Class  i  are 
eligible  to  vote  at  official  meetings  of  the 
Association. 

It  shall  be  understood  that  membership 
in  the  Association  for  universities,  colleges, 
and  secondary  schools  is  purely  voluntary. 
Although  all  decisions  of  the  Association 
bearing  on  the  policy  and  management  of 
universities,  colleges,  and  secondary  schools 
are  advisory  in  character,  it  shall  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Association  has  the  right  to 
establish  requirements  for  membership,  to 
develop  and  establish  criteria  for  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  universities,  colleges,  and  second¬ 
ary  schools,  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
all  regulations  and  conditions  for  continued 
membership  in  the  Association. 

Section  3.  Any  university,  college,  or 
secondary  school  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Association  shall  be  admitted  to 
membership  on  the  payment  of  the  annual 
dues.  Such  membership  shall  cease  if  at 
any  time  the  university,  college,  or  sec¬ 
ondary  school  resigns  or  is  dropped  from 
the  approved  list  of  the  Association  or  if 
the  annual  dues  are  more  than  one  year  in 
arrears.  Any  lapse  in  membership  shall  date 
from  July  i  next  succeeding  the  Annual 
Meeting  at  which  time  action  was  taken  to 
drop  the  member  university,  college,  or 
secondary  school  in  question. 

Section  4.  All  individuals  holding  mem¬ 
bership  on  commissions  of  the  Association 
or  serving  as  elected  officers  of  the  Asso- 
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ciation  shall  be  members  of  the  Association 
with  full  powers  except  as  limited  by  Sec¬ 
tion  5  of  Article  III. 

Section  j.  Honorary  members  shall  be 
elected  on  the  nomination  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  confirmation  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  present  and 
voting  at  any  regular  meeting.  All  persons 
holding  individual  membership  prior  to  the 
Annual  Meeting,  March  30  and  21,  1925, 
shall  thereafter  be  honorary  members. 

Section  6.  Honorary  members  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  publication  of  the  Association 
and  have  all  the  privileges  of  membership 
in  the  Association  except  voting,  provided 
that  this  clause  shall  not  impair  the  right  to 
vote  of  those  persons  who  were  honorary 
members  of  the  Association  prior  to  March 
I,  1938. 

Section  7.  Honorary  members,  officers  of 
the  Association,  and  members  of  the  Com¬ 
missions  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  dues, 
as  hereinafter  defined. 

Section  5.  Any  person  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching  or  administration  in  a 
secondary  school  or  institution  of  higher 
education  which  holds  membership  in  the 
Association  shall  have  the  right  to  attend 
meetings  and  participate  in  the  activities  of 
the  Association;  but  a  secondary  school  or 
institution  of  higher  education  holding 
membership  shall  have  only  one  vote  on 
any  question  before  the  Association,  such 
vote  to  be  cast  by  the  executive  head  of 
the  secondary  school  or  institution  of 
higher  education  or  by  some  person  de¬ 
signated  by  him  in  credentials  addressed  to 
the  Secretary. 


ARTICLE  IV.  OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer.  The  President 
and  two  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  for 
a  single  term  of  one  year  or  until  their 
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ciation  shall  thereby  become  members  of 
the  Association. 

Section  5.  Honorary  members  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
elected  by  the  Association  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  members  present  and  voting  at 
any  session  of  the  Association  held  during 
the  Annual  Meeting.  Such  individuals  are 
honorary  members  of  the  Association  and 
not  honorary  members  of  any  particular 
commission. 

Section  6.  Honorary  members  shall  re¬ 
ceive  The  North  Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly  and  shall  have  all  the  privileges  of 
membership  in  the  Association  except  vot¬ 
ing. 


Section  7.  Honorary  members,  officers  of 
the  Association,  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
missions  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  dues 
as  hereinafter  defined. 

Section  8.  Members  of  the  Association, 
honorary  members,  individuals  officially 
connected  with  a  university,  college,  or 
secondary  school  which  holds  membership 
in  the  Association,  and  individuals  who  are 
officially  connected  with  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  of  a  state  which 
is  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  have  the  right  to  attend  the 
meetings  and  to  participate  in  the  activities 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  various  com¬ 
missions.  It  shall  be  understood,  however, 
that  attendance  at  such  meetings  and  parti¬ 
cipation  therein  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  constitution  and  also 
with  the  policies  adopted  by  the  various 
commissions  and  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

ARTICLE  IV.  OFFICERS,  COMMISSIONS, 
AND  COMMITTEES 

Section  7.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
shall  be  a  president,  a  vice  president,  a 
secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  The  president 
and  vice  president  shall  be  elect^  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  a 
single  term  of  one  year  or  until  their  sue- 
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successors  are  elected.  The  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  and  shall  serve  without 
compensation. 


Section  2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee,  a  Commission  on  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education,  a  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  and  a  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education,  constituted  as  here¬ 
inafter  defined. 


Section  3.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  North  Central  Association  shall  consist 
of  the  President,  the  President  of  the  next 
preceding  year,  the  Secretary,  the  Treas¬ 
urer,  four  additional  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  each  year  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  the  Chairmen  of  each  of 
the  Commissions  provided  for  in  Section  2. 
(In  1937,  two  of  the  four  elective  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
elected,  one  for  four  years  and  one  for  two 
years;  in  1938,  one  shall  be  elected  for  four 
years  and  one  for  two  years,  and  thereafter 
one  each  year  as  provided  above.)  The 
Executive  Committee  shall  receive  and  re¬ 
port  the  list  of  members.  It  shall  receive 
the  approved  lists  prepared  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools, 
shall  pass  on  these  lists,  and  shall  cause 
them  to  be  published.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  have  final  authority  to  hear  and 
determine  appeals,  if  any,  against  the  find¬ 
ings  of  these  Commissions  in  the  approval 
of  schools.  It  shall  nominate  members  of 
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cessors  are  elected.  The  secretary  and  the 
treasurer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  and  shall  serve  without 
compensation.  Their  terms  of  office  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

All  officers  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
commissions  shall  be  officially  and  actively 
connected  with  a  university,  college,  or 
secondary  school  which  holds  membership 
in  the  Auociation  or  with  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  of  a  state  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Association  as  defined  in  Article 
III,  Section  1. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee,  a  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities,  a  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  and  a  Commission  on  Research 
and  Service,  and  these  shall  be  constituted 
as  hereinafter  defined. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the  var¬ 
ious  commissions  of  the  Association  shall, 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Association,  have  the  right 
to  determine  their  own  procedures  and  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  for  govern¬ 
ing  such  procedures. 

Section  3.  The  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  shaU  consist  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  vice  president,  the  president  of 
the  Association  during  the  preceding  year, 
the  secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  chairman 
and  the  secretary  of  each  of  the  commis¬ 
sions  provided  for  in  Article  IV,  Section  2, 
and  four  additional  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  Qualifications  for  membership 
on  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  the 
same  as  prescribed  for  officers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Article  TV,  Section  i. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  receive 
from  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  the  list  of  colleges  and  universities 
recommended  for  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  shall  receive  from  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  the  list  of  secondary 
schools  recommended  for  membership  in 
the  Association,  shall  pass  upon  such  lists, 
and  shall  submit  them  to  the  Association 
for  final  approval.  It  shall  publish  in  the 
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the  various  Commissions  as  hereinafter 
provided  subject  to  election  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  shall  fix  the  time  and  place  of 
meetings  not  otherwise  provided  for;  shall 
prepare  the  program  for  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing;  shall  provide  for  the  publication  of 
reports  and  proceedings ;  shall  fill  vacancies 
in  the  list  of  officers;  shall  transact  any 
necessary  business  when  the  Association  is 
not  in  session. 

The  Elxecutive  Committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  authorize  and  approve  all  expendi¬ 
tures  of  funds  and  each  Commission  shall 
submit  to  it  a  budget  of  proposed  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
submit  a  detailed  report  of  income  and 
expenditures  at  each  Annual  Meeting.  This 
report  of  the  Elxecutive  Committee  shall  be 
referred  to  an  auditing  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President. 

All  the  acts  of  the  Executive  Conunittee 
shall  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  except  where  the  Executive  Committee 
has  been  given  final  authority. 
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official  organ  of  the  Association,  The  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly,  the  lists  of 
universities,  colleges,  and  secondary  schools 
approved  by  the  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have 
final  authority  to  hear  appeals  from  the 
decisions  of  the  commissions  relative  to  the 
approval  of  universities,  colleges,  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  to  determine  the  action 
to  be  taken  upon  such  appeals. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  under 
no  obligation  to  a  member  university,  cd- 
lege,  or  secondary  school  to  consider  any 
appeal  from  the  decision  or  action  taken  by 
a  commission  unless  such  appeal  is  filed 
with  the  Executive  Committee  within  thirty 
days  following  the  Annual  Meeting.  Before 
taking  final  action  on  an  appeal,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  shall  request  the  officers 
of  the  commission  concerned  to  make  a 
reconunendation  and  to  submit  therewith 
all  facts  pertinent  to  the  case. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  nominate 
persons  for  membership  in  the  various  com¬ 
missions.  Such  nominations  shall  be  limited 
to  those  persons  recommended  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  commission  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  concerned.  Persons  nominated  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in 
the  various  commissions  shall  be  elected  by 
the  Association  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  constitution.  ti 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  deter-  f 
mine  the  time  and  place  of  the  Annual  li 
Meeting  of  the  Association,  prepare  the  k 

programs  for  the  meetings  of  the  Associa-  f 

tion,  approve  all  programs  for  the  meetings  e 

of  the  various  commissions,  provide  for  the  f 

publication  of  reports  and  proceedings,  and  s 

when  the  Association  is  not  in  session  fill 
vacancies  in  the  lists  of  the  officers  of  the  i 
Association  and  of  the  various  coimnissions,  ^ 
and  transact  any  necessary  business.  t 

It  shall  be  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  • 
the  Executive  Committee  to  coordinate  the  < 
work  of  the  various  commissions  in  such  I 

ways  as  to  further  most  effectively  the  i 

subject  of  the  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  authorize  and  approve  all  expendi¬ 
tures  of  funds  and  to  require  each  com- 
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Section  4.  The  Commission  on  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education  shall  consist  of 
forty-eight  persons  representing  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  thirty  from  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  eighteen 
from  the  secondary  schools.  These  shall  be 
elected  for  a  period  of  three  years,  ten 
members  of  the  first  group,  and  six  of  the 
second  to  be  elected  armually. 

The  Commission  shall  prepare  a  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  to  guide  member  institutions 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  seeking 
the  approval  of  the  Association,  which  shall 
be  submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee 
to  the  Association  for  approval  or  rejec¬ 
tion;  shall  receive  and  consider  statements 
made  by  institutions  within  this  territory 
seeking  to  be  approved  by  the  Association; 
shall  provide  such  inspections  as  it  deems 
necessary;  shall  prepare  lists  of  accredited 
institutions;  and  shall  submit  such  lists  to 
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mission  to  submit  to  it  a  budget.  The 
proposed  budget  submitted  by  each  com¬ 
mission  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
approval  shall  be  a  complete  forecast  em¬ 
bracing  (i)  the  program  of  activities,  (2) 
the  estimated  receipts  together  with  their 
sources,  and  (3)  the  estimated  expenditures 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
commission.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
approve  or  disapprove  in  advance  of  any 
commitments  the  proposed  program  of 
activities  of  each  commission. 

At  each  Annual  Meeting  the  Executive 
Committee  shaU  submit  to  the  Association 
a  detailed  report  of  income  and  expendi¬ 
tures.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  require  an  offi¬ 
cial  audit  of  all  Association  accounts  to  be 
made  by  an  auditor  selected  by  the  treas¬ 
urer  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  audited  report  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly. 

All  actions  taken  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  subject  to  approval  or  re¬ 
vision  by  the  Association  with  the  exception 
of  actions  taken  relative  to  those  matters 
over  which  the  Executive  Committee  has 
been  given  final  authority. 

Section  4.  The  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

The  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Univer¬ 
sities  shall  consist  of  forty-eight  persons, 
thirty  from  the  member  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  eighteen  from  the  member 
secondary  schools.  These  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Commission  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Association  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  ten  members  of  the  first  group  and 
six  of  the  second  to  be  elected  annually. 
No  member  of  the  Commission  may  serve 
more  than  two  terms  consecutively  except 
in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Review  who  shall  automatically  remain  a 
member  of  the  Commission  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Board. 

The  officers  of  the  Commission  on  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities  shall  be  a  chairman, 
a  vice  chairman,  and  a  secretary.  These 
officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission 
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the  Executive  Committee  for  final  approval 
and  publication.  This  Commission  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  grant  an  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  the  freedom  to  waive  certain  standards 
in  order  that  the  institution  may  carry  on 
an  educational  experiment  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  approved. 


in  accordance  with  its  own  policies  and  ! 
regulations.  The  length  of  term  for  each  I' 
officer  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Review  whose  | 
membership  shall  consbt  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Commission,  ex-officio  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Review;  vice  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  ex-officio  vice  chairman;  the 
secretary  of  the  Commission,  ex-officio  sec-  ! 
retary;  and  four  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  | 
the  Commission  for  overlapping  terms  of  ! 
four  years  each.  [ 

The  Commission  shall  prepare  a  state-  i 
ment  of  policy  to  guide  member  colleges  ' 
and  universities  and  also  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  seeking  approval  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  statement  of  policy  shall  be  E 
submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  - 
the  Association  for  approval  or  rejection; 
shall  receive  and  consider  applications  and 
reports  from  colleges  and  universities  with¬ 
in  the  territory  seeking  approval  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association;  shall  make  such 
examinations  and  surveys  of  these  colleges  [ 
and  universities  as  it  deems  necessary;  shall  j 
make  examinations  or  surveys  of  member  ^ 
colleges  and  universities  as  conditions  may  [ 
require ;  shall  request  periodic  rei)orts  from  | 
member  colleges  and  universities;  shaD  | 
prepare  a  list  of  colleges  and  universities  I 
recommended  by  the  Commission  for  ac-  t 
crediting  by  the  Association;  shall  submit  t 
this  list  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  | 
approval  and  publication;  shall  submit  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  final  approval  I 
by  the  Association  the  list  of  individuals  | 
elected  to  membership  on  the  Conunission;  I 
shall  submit  its  proposed  budget  to  the  | 
Executive  Committee  for  approval;  and  t 
shall  make  and  publish  studies  of  edua- 
tional  problems  approved  by  the  Executive  i| 
Committee.  j 

The  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  grant  a  college  or 
university  the  necessary  freedom  to  cany 
on  any  educational  experiment  that  the 
Commission  has  approved.  [ 

During  the  interval  between  the  Annual  i 
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Section  5.  The  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  shall  consist  of  (a)  the  high 
school  inspector  or  corresponding  officer  for 
the  state  university  in  ea^  state  within  the 
territory  of  the  Association;  or,  in  case 
there  is  no  such  officer,  some  member  of  its 
faculty  designated  by  the  state  university; 
(b)  the  inspector  of  high  schools,  if  any,  of 
the  state  department  of  public  instruction 
in  each  state  within  the  territory  of  the 
Association;  (c)  a  principal  of  a  secondary 
school  accredited  by  the  Association,  to  be 
elected  by  the  Association  on  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  one-third  of  the 
number  to  be  elected  each  year;  and  (d) 
ei^teen  other  persons  to  be  elected  by  the 
Association  on  the  nomination  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  one-third  of  the  number  to  be  elected 
each  year. 

The  Commission  shall  prepare  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  standards  to  be  met  by 
secondary  schools  seeking  approval  by  the 
Association  which  standards  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the 
Association  for  approval  or  rejection.  This 
Commission  shall  make  such  inspection  of 
schools  as  it  deems  necessary,  shall  prepare 
lists  of  the  secondary  schools  within  the 
territory  of  the  Association  which  conform 
to  the  standards  prescribed,  and  shall  sub¬ 
mit  these  lists  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  final  approval  and  publication.  This 
Commission  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  grant  a  secondary 
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Meetings  of  the  Association,  the  Board  of 
Review  shall  have  the  authority  to  carry  on 
the  necessary  business  of  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Section  5.  The  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
shall  consist  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Secondary  Schools  for  each  of 
the  several  states  comprising  the  territory 
of  the  Association  and  eighteen  other  per¬ 
sons  elected  by  the  Commission  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Association  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  one-third  of  this  number  to 
be  elected  each  year. 

The  State  Committee  on  Secondary 
Schools  shall  consist  of  the  high  school 
visitor  or  corresponding  officer  of  the  state 
university,  or  a  member  of  his  staff  des¬ 
ignated  by  him;  or,  in  case  there  is  no 
such  officer,  some  member  of  the  faculty 
designated  by  the  president  of  the  state 
university;  the  inspector  or  supervisor  of 
high  schools  of  the  state  department  of 
public  instruction;  or,  in  case  there  is  no 
such  officer,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
commissioner  of  education  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction  designated  by 
him ;  and,  for  states  having  fewer  than  300 
high  schools  accredited  by  the  Association, 
three  administrative  heads  of  secondary 
schools  accredited  by  the  Association;  and, 
for  states  having  300  or  more  high  schools 
accredited  by  the  Association,  five  adminis¬ 
trative  heads  of  secondary  schools  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  Association. 

In  the  event  that  the  president  of  the 
state  university  should  refuse  or  fail  to 
designate  a  member  of  the  faculty  to  serve 
on  the  State  Committee  on  Secondary 
Schools,  and/or  in  the  event  that  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction  or  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  should  refuse  or  fail  to 
designate  a  member  of  his  staff  to  serve  on 
the  State  Committee,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  shall  fill  such 
vacancies  by  nominating  for  election  by  the 
Association  persons  recommended  by  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

The  administrative  heads  of  secondary 
schools  to  be  included  in  the  membership 
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school  the  freedom  to  waive  certain  stand¬ 
ards  for  approval  in  order  that  the  school 
may  carry  on  an  educational  experiment 
that  the  Commission  has  approved. 
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of  a  State  Committee  shall  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  membership  by  the  association 
of  high  school  principals  or  corresponding 
organization  of  the  state,  and  their  names 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  by  the 
chairman  of  the  state  committee.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  state  committee  on  Secondari- 
Schools  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  and  they 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  election  by  the  Association.  The 
chairman  of  each  state  committee  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  in  accordance  with  its  adopted 
procedures  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Craimittee.  The  term  of  mem¬ 
bership  of  administrative  heads  of  high 
schools  on  State  Committees  shall  be  three 
years,  and  no  such  member  shall  serve 
more  than  two  consecutive  three -year 
terms. 

No  member  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  may  serve  for  more  than 
six  years  consecutively,  excepting  (i)  the 
two  members  of  each  State  Committee  who 
represent  the  state  university  and  the  state 
department  of  public  instruction  respec¬ 
tively  and  who  automatically  shall  remain 
members  of  the  Commission  until  their 
retirement  from  the  State  Committee,  and 
(2)  members  of  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  who  automatically  shall  remain 
members  of  the  Commission  until  their 
retirement  from  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  officers  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  shall  be  a  chairman,  a  vice 
chairman,  and  a  secretary.  These  officers 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  own  policies  and  regula¬ 
tions.  The  length  of  term  of  each  officer 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission. 

There  shall  be  an  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee;  the  secretary,  ez- 
officio  secretary;  the  preceding  chairman; 
and  four  members  elected  by  the  Commis- 
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sion  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
one  member  to  be  elected  each  year. 

The  Commission  shall  prepare  for  the 
guidance  of  member  schools  and  secondary 
schools  seeking  the  approval  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  a  bulletin  setting  forth  policies, 
regulations,  conditions  for  accrediting,  and 
criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  secondary 
schools.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  this 
bulletin,  it  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  to  the  Association  for 
approval  or  rejection.  The  Commission 
shall  receive  and  consider  applications  and 
reports  from  secondary  schools  within  the 
territory  of  the  Association  seeking  ap¬ 
proval  for  membership  in  the  Association; 
shall  make  such  examinations  and  evalua¬ 
tions  of  these  schools  as  it  deems  necessary; 
shall  make  such  examinations  or  evalua¬ 
tions  of  member  schools  as  conditions  may 
require ;  shall  request  periodic  reports  from 
member  schools ;  shall  prepare  a  list  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  recommended  by  the  C(xn- 
mission  for  accrediting  by  the  Association; 
shall  submit  this  list  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  approval  and  publication;  shall 
submit  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
final  approval  by  the  Association  the  lists 
of  members  elected  by  the  Commission; 
shall  submit  its  proposed  budget  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  approval;  and 
shall  make  and  publish  studies  of  educa¬ 
tional  problems  approved  by  the  Executive 
Conunittee. 

The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  grant  a  secondary  school  the 
necessary  freedom  to  carry  on  any  educa¬ 
tional  experiment  that  the  Commission  has 
approved. 

During  the  interval  between  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  the  Association,  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  shall  have  the  authority 
to  cany  on  the  necessary  business  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools.  During 
this  interval,  the  secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  have  the  authority  to  interpret 
policies,  regulations,  and  criteria.  Any  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  interpretations  and  decisions 
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Section  6.  The  Commission  on  Curricula 
of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  shall  consist  of  twenty- 
four  persons,  twelve  representing  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  and  twelve  the 
secondary  schools,  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  four  of  each  group  to  be  elected  an¬ 
nually  for  a  period  of  three  years  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

This  Commission  shall  plan  and  carry 
forward  research  relating  to  the  curricula 
of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  included  within 
the  Association. 

Section  7.  The  Commission  herein  pro¬ 
vided  for  ^all  elect  their  own  officers,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  designated  the  chairman. 
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of  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
made  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  6.  The  Commission  on  Research 
and  Service. 

The  Commission  on  Research  and  Serv¬ 
ice  shall  consist  of  twenty-four  persons; 
twelve  from  member  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  and  twelve  from  member  secondary 
schools.  These  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Commission  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Association  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
four  members  of  each  group  to  be  elected 
annually.  No  member  of  this  Commission 
shall  serve  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
three-year  terms. 

The  officers  of  the  Commission  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Service  shall  be  a  chairman,  a 
vice  chairman,  and  a  secretary.  These  offi¬ 
cers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission  in 
accordance  with  its  own  policies  and  regu¬ 
lations,  but  subject  to  the  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  the  constitution.  All  officers  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  selected  from 
among  those  who  are  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  it  shall  be  understood  that  the 
term  of  each  officer  shall  not  extend  beyond 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission. 

There  shall  be  a  Steering  Committee 
whose  membership  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commission  in  accordance  with  its  own 
policies  and  regulations. 

The  Commission  on  Research  and  Serv¬ 
ice  shall  initiate,  plan,  and  carry  forward 
studies  in  the  fields  of  educational  and 
institutional  research  and  service  pertaining 
to  universities,  colleges,  and  secondary 
schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee;  shall,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  en¬ 
gage  in  such  research,  study,  and  activity  as 
either  of  the  other  commissions  may  re¬ 
quest;  shall  engage  in  such  research,  study, 
and  activity  as  the  Executive  Committee 
may  request;  shall  report  its  findings  to  the 
appropriate  commission  or  commissions  and 
to  the  Association,  as  directed  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee;  shall  submit  its  pro¬ 
posed  budget  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  approval;  shall  submit  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  final  approval  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  list  of  individuals  elected  to 
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.  Section  8.  Prior  to  each  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association,  the  President  shall  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  five  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  nominate  suitable  persons  for 
election  to  each  office  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Association.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  these  nominations  shall  be  made  at 
the  first  session  of  the  Association,  but 
elections  shall  take  place  at  a  later  session. 
Independent  nominations  may  be  made 
upon  petition  by  any  ten  members. 


ARTICLE  V.  MEETINGS 

There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  at  such  time  and  place  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Association  and  su(± 
special  meetings  as  the  Association  or  the 
Executive  Committee  may  appoint. 
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membership  by  the  Conunission;  and  shall 
furnish  leadership  in  interpreting  its  re¬ 
search  findings  and  in  focusing  attention  on 
those  problems  which  are  in  need  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

During  the  interval  between  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  the  Association,  the  necessary 
work  and  business  of  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service  shall  be  administered 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  officers  of 
the  Commission. 

Section  7.  Nominating  Committee. 

Prior  to  each  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association,  the  president  shall  appoint, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  a  committee  of  five  persons 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  nominate  properly 
qualified  p>ersons  for  election  to  the  offices 
of  president  and  vice  president,  to  member¬ 
ship  on  the  Executive  Committee,  and  to 
any  office  not  elsewhere  provided  for  by 
the  constitution.  The  announcement  of 
these  nominations  shall  be  made  during  the 
first  session  of  the  Association  held  during 
the  Annual  Meeting,  but  election  shall  take 
place  during  a  later  session.  Independent 
nominations  may  be  made  upon  the  written 
petition  of  any  ten  persons  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  or  official  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  member  institutions.  The  list 
of  persons  so  nominated  shall  be  filed  with 
the  secretary  of  the  Association  not  later 
than  twelve  hours  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  session  during  which  the  election  of 
officers  is  to  take  place. 

Section  8.  The  Editorial  Board. 

llie  Editorial  Board  shall  consist  of  the 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Association,  the  secretaries  of  the  commis¬ 
sions,  and  a  managing  editor  selected  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  V.  MEETINGS 

There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  at  such  time  and  place  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  approved  by  the  Association.  Meetings 
of  the  various  commissions  shall  be  held 
during  the  week  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association.  Other  meetings  of  the 
Association  and/or  other  meeungs  of  any 
commission  may  be  held  when  such  meet- 
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ARTICLE  VI.  FEES 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Association, 
an  annual  fee  shall  be  paid  by  each  mem¬ 
ber,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the 
Association  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 


ARTICLE  vn.  QUORUM 
At  any  meeting  in  accordance  with  pro¬ 
vision  of  Article  V,  fifty  voting  members  of 
the  Association  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  vm.  AMENDMENTS 
This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  at  any  regular  meeting, 
provided  that  a  printed  notice  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  be  sent  to  each  member 
two  weeks  before  said  meeting. 


ARTICLE  IX.  PARLIAMENTARY  RULES 

The  rules  contained  in  Robert’s  Rules  of 
Order,  Revised,  shall  govern  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  Conunissions 
in  all  matters  to  which  they  are  applicable, 
and  in  which  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Constitution  or  the  rules  of  the  several 
bodies  involved. 
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ings  are  authorized  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  approved  by  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VI.  FEES 

An  annual  fee  shall  be  paid  by  each 
member  university,  college,  and  secondary 
school.  The  amount  of  the  fee  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Association. 

Member  universities,  colleges,  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  are  entitled  to  have  the 
services  of  the  Association  and  to  receive 
The  North  Central  Association  Quarterly 
and/or  such  other  publications  as  may  be 
authorized  for  distribution. 

ARTICLE  vn.  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

Section  i.  Only  members  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  at  official 
meetings  of  the  commission  of  which  they 
are  members. 

Section  2.  All  votes  at  official  meetings 
of  the  Association  shall  be  by  member 
universities,  colleges,  and  secondary  schoob. 
Each  member  university,  college,  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  shall  have  only  one  vote  on 
any  question  before  the  Association,  and 
this  vote  shall  be  cast  by  an  officially  de¬ 
signated  representative. 

ARTICLE  vm.  QUORUM 

Fifty  voting  members  of  the  Association 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  conducting 
business  at  any  official  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

ARTKXE  IX.  AMENDMENT 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  voting  members 
at  any  official  meeting  of  the  Association, 
provided  that  a  printed  notice  of  any  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  has  been  sent  to  each 
individual  who  is  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  to  each  member  university, 
college,  and  secondary  school  at  least  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  said  meeting. 

ARTICLE  X.  PROCEDURE 

Parliamentary  procedure  in  all  meetings 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  commissions 
shall  be  m  accordance  with  Robert’s  Rides 
of  Order. 


EDUCATION  AND  DEMOCRACY 

Lloyd  C.  Stakk 

Former  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri 


I  AM  not  going  to  talk  about  deficiencies 
in  our  educational  system  as  it  affects 
our  democratic  form  of  government,  ex¬ 
cept  to  qualify  such  observations  with  a 
sincere  statement  that  our  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  are  meeting  the  test 
of  the  new  national  defense  needs  in 
splendid  fashion.  There  are  too  many 
critics  of  our  educational  institutions 
who  cannot  see  the  woods  for  a  few  trees 
in  which  a  parasite  of  slightly  reddish 
tinge  has,  on  occasion,  been  discovered. 
As  a  nurseryman,  a  grower  of  trees,  I 
can  assure  you  that,  ordinarily,  we  do 
not  have  to  chop  down  an  otherwise 
healthy  tree  to  rid  it  of  a  few  harmful 
bugs.  You  merely  ^ply  a  strong  insecti¬ 
cide,  but  you  save  the  tree. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  education 
since  I  was  a  boy.  Student  government 
exists  in  most  of  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Textbooks  are  more  realistic 
and  less  theoretical.  The  distinguished 
poet  Archibald  MacLeish  recently  voiced 
a  challenge  in  these  words:  “The  issue 
the  people  of  this  country  face  is  the 
issue,  whether  or  not  those  who  believe 
in  democracy  can  bring  against  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  fanatical  obsession  of  that  in¬ 
vading  faith,  a  stronger  faith,  a  more 
resisting  ardor  of  their  own.” 

And  I  think  they  can.  Mr.  MacLeish 
warns  us  not  to  judge  democracies  by 
such  events  as  the  collapse  of  France  but 
by  our  own  experience  with  democracy 
and  with  its  workings.  Permit  me  to 
quote  him  still  further:  “The  real  issue 

1  An  abstract  of  an  address  delivered  at  the 
dinner  session  of  the  Association  in  Chicago, 
March  r8,  1941. 


is  an  issue  between  the  frenzy,  on  the 
one  side,  of  a  herded,  whipped  up 
crowd’s  begotten  cause  and,  on  the  other 
side,  the  single  man’s  belief  in  liberty 
of  mind  and  spirit  and  his  willingness  to 
sacrifice  his  goods  and  cornfm-ts  and 
earnings  for  its  sake,”  and,  I  would  like 
to  say,  his  life,  if  need  be. 

America  today  is  on  the  verge  of  mak¬ 
ing  that  sacrifice.  The  spirit,  I  am  sure, 
is  here,  and  I  for  one  am  ready  to  give 
full  credit  to  a  system  of  education 
which  has  striven  to  offer  equal  qjpor- 
tunity  to  Americans  from  every  walk  of 
life,  in  the  true  spirit  of  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Recently  a  national  magazine  made 
a  survey  of  a  cross  section  of  American 
citizenry,  interviewing  men  and  women 
of  all  ages  and  of  many  occupations. 
The  question  put  to  them  was,  whether 
the  new  defense  tax  would  affect  their 
living  habits  and  how  they  felt  about  it. 
Most  of  them  said  their  personal  bud¬ 
gets  would  be  affected  by  the  new  tax; 
most  of  them  seemed  to  realize  that  more 
taxes  probably  would  follow  as  the  na¬ 
tion  girds  itself  against  the  danger  of 
unrestrained  aggression  now  loose  in  the 
world.  All  of  them  said  simply  they  were 
glad  to  pay  the  tax,  glad  to  contribute 
something  to  the  defense  of  our  nation 
and  its  democratic  institutions. 

You  who  are  assembled  in  convention 
here  represent  one  of  the  greatest  of 
those  democratic  institutions.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  has  the  ideal  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  been  so  nearly 
realized  as  in  the  United  States.  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people  is 
vital  to  the  preservation  of  our  demo- 
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cratic  form  of  government.  That  is  self- 
evident.  The  great  mass  of  our  people 
are  the  government;  they  are  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  your  government,  my  govern¬ 
ment.  And,  to  a  large  extent,  the  ability 
of  this  nation  to  keep  pace  with  the  swift 
tempo  of  world  events  today  reflects  the 
willingness  of  our  people,  as  a  whole,  to 
recognize  and  accept  the  challenges 
which  confront  them.  Mass  education  is 
most  imp(M‘tant,  but  we  must  have  edu¬ 
cation  for  leadership,  too,  education  that 
goes  beyond  the  mere  concept  of  univer¬ 
sal  schooling.  Here  is  where  you  of  the 
colleges  and  universities,  of  which  so 
many  distinguished  representatives  are 
gathered  here  tonight,  can  fulfill  and  do 
fulfill  a  very  special  function. 

Under  our  system  of  government, 
large  groups  of  individuals  delegate  cer¬ 
tain  powers,  vast  powers,  to  their  elected 
representatives,  from  the  town  council 
through  the  national  Congress.  It  is  but 
natural  that,  by  and  large,  the  people 
turn  to  those  among  them  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantages  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  in  their  search  for  capable,  trust¬ 
worthy  leadership.  How  can  you  best 
meet  that  responsibility  today?  I  can 
only  suggest  an  answer  in  general  terms. 

First  of  all,  we  must  train  men  and 
women  to  accept  the  great  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  citizenship.  There  is  one  funda¬ 
mental  act  of  faith  which  every  citizen 
of  a  democracy  is  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form,  and  that  is  to  vote,  and  vote  in¬ 
telligently.  He  may  escape  other  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  his  government,  which  he 
should  assume,  but  failure  to  cast  his 
ballot  on  election  day  makes  any  profes¬ 
sion  of  patriotism  (m  his  or  her  part 
simply  a  hollow  gesture,  because,  as  I 
said  before,  the  people  in  this  country 
are  the  government,  and  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  either  do  not  vote  or  do  not  vote  in¬ 
telligently,  the  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,  crumbles,  and  a  boss 


or  a  dictator  takes  the  helm. 

More  serious  than  any  foreign  fifth 
column  have  been  the  forces  of  corrup¬ 
tion  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  for  these  many  years, 
enemies  of  a  democracy  who  exist  and 
flourish  solely  by  virtue  of  the  lassitude 
of  the  public  in  general.  How  did  this 
come  about?  How  did  these  grafters 
and  bribers  gain  control  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  government  in  some  of  our  large 
cities  and  set  up  their  profitable  alliances 
with  the  criminals  of  the  underworld? 
The  banker,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer  and, 
yes,  sometimes  the  professor,  all  of  our 
best  citizens,  simply  delegated  their  sov¬ 
ereign  powers  as  voters  and  citizens  to 
a  gang  of  ward  heelers  and  corruption¬ 
ists;  while  our  better  citizens — and  I  do 
distinguish  between  economic  levels — 
displayed  only  the  most  casual  interest 
in  the  right  of  franchise,  the  professional 
politicians  and  the  bosses  were  voting 
them  like  a  machine,  as  one  of  them 
frankly  confessed  in  a  recent  newspaper 
interview. 

If  you  understand  me  to  mean  that 
all  political  organization  is  wrong  or  cor¬ 
rupt,  you  mistake  my  meaning.  Neither 
do  I  mean  to  imply  that  all  of  our  bet¬ 
ter  citizens  fail  to  recognize  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  which  I  spoke,  or  refuse  to  do 
battle  with  the  forces  of  greed  and  cor¬ 
ruption  and  vice. 

So  I  urge  upon  you  the  fundamental 
need  of  educating  our  people  concerning 
the  power  of  the  ballot  and  what  they 
can  do  with  it,  if  they  will.  The  people 
can  upset  any  boss,  any  group  of  gang¬ 
sters  and  corruptionists,  if  they  just 
want  to  do  it,  and  get  together  and  try 
to  do  it.  You  can  depend  on  the  people, 
if  you  will  give  them  the  facts,  and  if 
you  get  them  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote. 
The  ballot  is  their  weapon  against  op¬ 
pression  from  within.  It  offers  the  means 
of  preserving  that  essential  faith  in  de¬ 
mocracy,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  our 
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defense  against  oppression  from  any  for¬ 
eign  foe. 

If  our  colleges  and  universities  are  to 
produce  the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  the 
teachers  themselves  must  be  imbued 
with  the  faith  in  the  democracy  which 
they  are  to  transmit  to  their  pupils.  Tell 
our  boys  and  girls  how  mudi  better  it 
is  to  be  an  American  citizen  than  it  is 
to  live  under  a  dictator,  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  it  is  to  be  an  American  citizen  than 
to  live  in  any  country  of  Asia  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  You  know  it  is 
true.  There  isn’t  a  man  or  woman  in 
this  audience  tonight  or  in  any  other 
group  tonight  that  would  want  to  de¬ 
prive  himself  or  herself  of  the  right  to 
live  in  the  United  States,  that  would 
want  to  give  up  his  or  her  American 
citizenship.  There  isn’t  a  man  or  women 
who  does  not  believe  that  you  and  I  are 
lucky,  are  most  fortunate,  to  be  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens;  not  only  that  we  have  the 
best  form  of  government  ever  devised  by 
human  beings,  but  that  we  live  better; 
we  have  better  things.  God  has  been 
good  to  the  people  of  America.  As  long 
as  we  stick  to  our  democratic  form  of 
government  and  follow  the  teachings  of 
God,  we  will  be  a  great  nation  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  great  people,  and  free. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  they  taught  me 
what  is  right  with  America,  not  what 
was  wrong.  All  this  recent  effort  to  take 
the  glory  out  of  George  Washington  and 
our  other  great  leaders  is  all  wrong.  Of 
course,  they  were  human  beings,  and 
they  had  their  frailties,  but  think  of  the 
good  things  and  the  great  things  they 
did,  and  with  nothing  to  do  it  with. 

I  have  led  a  regiment  in  battle,  but 
that  regiment  was  well  equipped  and 
well  trained  with  plenty  of  ammunition 
and  food.  It  also  had  a  great  govern¬ 
ment  behind  it.  I  think  of  what  George 
Washington  had  to  do  at  Valley  Forge 
and  what  John  Stark  had  to  do  at  Ben¬ 
nington,  with  men  without  shoes,  with 


very  little  ammunition,  with  very  little 
clothing,  and  yet  they  fought  on.  Why? 
Because  they  wanted  to  be  free  men. 

Teach  our  boys  and  girls  what  a  glori¬ 
ous  job  these  patriots  did,  that  those 
forefathers  of  ours  gave  up  their  lives  so 
that  we  might  be  free  and  live  in  this 
great  land  of  liberty,  as  we  have  lived 
for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
since  they  freed  the  colonies.  We  shall 
not  have  to  fear  for  the  permanency  of 
democracy  if  our  boys  and  girls  get  that 
sort  of  historical  viewpoint.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  think  should  be  done.  I 
am  sure  that  you  agree  with  me. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  our  teachers 
should  follow  the  example  of  the  doughty 
Virginian  who  had  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  Confederate  cavalry.  When 
Josephus  Daniels  was  a  boy,  he  was  wie 
of  the  pupils  of  this  old  Confederate  gen¬ 
eral.  He  tells  that  on  occasions  when  he, 
Daniels,  had  failed  to  prepare  his  his¬ 
tory  lesson,  he  had  a  sure-fire  system  for 
going  undetected.  Young  Daniels  would 
make  some  reference  to  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  at  the  start  of  the  period,  and  his 
teacher,  in  Danieb’  words,  would  go  rid¬ 
ing  his  horse  to  war  again,  with  no 
thought  of  the  day’s  lesson. 

Let  us  not  go  riding  to  war  and  expect 
our  students  to  gallop  along  with  us,  but 
let  us  teach  them  the  all-important  les¬ 
son  that  national  strength  and  national 
courage  are  the  only  real  safeguards  of 
peace,  that  our  democracy  will  live  only 
if  we  are  prepared  to  die  defending  it, 
should  that  supreme  test  come. 

Warfare  b  waged  today  on  so  vast  a 
scale,  and  with  such  varied  weapons, 
that  it  touches  every  form  of  human  en¬ 
deavor.  Even  while  facing  the  grim  pos¬ 
sibility  of  involvement  in  actual  conflict, 
we  must  concern  ourselves  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare  which  inevitably  follows. 
It  takes  no  prophet  to  foresee  the  day 
when  a  war-weary  world  is  going  to  look 
to  the  United  States  for  leadership.  Even 
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in  the  midst  of  our  gigantic  national  de¬ 
fense  preparations,  we  must  begin  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  tremendous  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  future.  Above  all, 
we  must  attain  a  degree  of  national 
unity  never  before  known  in  our  history. 
We  want  national  unity  on  the  American 
plan,  not  the  kind  that  the  enslaved  peo¬ 
ple  of  Europe  know.  It  must  come  from 
the  deep,  patriotic  impulses  of  a  free 
people,  from  farmers,  merchants,  edu¬ 
cators,  workers,  employers,  public  offi¬ 
cials,  and  all  the  other  diverse  elements 
that  make  up  society  in  America. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  want  to  digress  a 
little  and  tell  you  of  one  major  threat 
to  our  national  unity,  one  obstacle  block¬ 
ing  our  path  to  true  national  prosperity. 
I  refer  to  the  vicious  interstate  trade 
barriers,  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
commerce,  the  free  flow  of  goods  across 
state  lines — when  we  can  ill  afford  it. 
These  laws  and  regulations  which  stifle 
commerce  and  create  economic  dissen¬ 
sion  between  neighboring  states  have 
properly  been  termed  “depression  laws” 
by  my  good  friend,  former  Governor 
Townsend  of  Indiana.  They  are  a  result 
of  short-sighted  efforts  to  protect  home 
markets  against  competition  from  out¬ 
side  the  states,  as  thought  we  were  so 
many  scheming,  little  Balkan  nations, 
instead  of  a  true  union  of  sister  states, 
banded  together  for  our  mutual  good 
and  our  mutual  prosperity. 

Now,  in  normal  times  these  trade  bar¬ 
riers  prevent  the  free  flow  of  products 
and  manufactured  goods  across  the  coun¬ 
try  in  such  a  way  as  seriously  to  hamper 
the  nation’s  business,  but  in  times  such 
as  these,  they  threaten  the  very  safety 
of  our  nation  and  our  national  defense. 

Here  is  a  problem  which  should  not 
be  neglected  in  the  classroom,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  speaking  to  you  about  it. 
It  should  not  be  neglected  because,  as 
you  guide  the  minds  of  your  students 
into  channels  of  constructive  thought 


about  America’s  destined  role  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  force  in  the  post-war  world,  you 
can  help  this  country  if  you  make  these 
young  men  who  will  carry  the  message 
home,  realize  that  each  state,  while  it  is 
a  state,  is  also  one  of  the  United  States; 
make  him  realize  that  we  are  united,  and 
that  we  are  not  forty-eight  little  Balkan 
nations  that  should  build  tariff  walls  at 
our  borders. 

Instinctively,  as  we  consider  our  eco¬ 
nomic  future,  our  thoughts  turn  toward 
the  largely  undeveloped  lands  which  lie 
to  the  south  of  us.  A  little  less  than  a 
year  ago  I  was  privileged  to  address  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Forum.  I 
took  occasion  at  that  time  to  compliment 
that  university  upon  its  great  pioneer¬ 
ing  work  in  arousing  interest  in  Latin 
America,  particularly  through  publica¬ 
tion  of  books  dealing  with  the  history 
and  the  culture  of  our  sister  republics 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

This  year  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  has  gone  a  step  farther  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  eighty-one  students 
and  instructors  from  South  American 
nations  to  attend  the  school  and  observe 
firsthand  the  workings  of  our  own  edu¬ 
cational  system.  Many  other  colleges 
and  universities,  I  understand,  are  par¬ 
ticipating  actively  in  the  plan  to  bring 
about  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  cul¬ 
ture  between  the  two  Americas. 

I  ^nt  some  time  in  South  America 
when  I  was  in  the  Navy.  About  the 
first  thing  I  found  when  I  arrived  in 
those  countries  south  of  the  Equator 
was  that  they  bitterly  resented  the  fact 
that  we  of  the  United  States  called  our¬ 
selves  “Americans.”  We  weren’t  Amer¬ 
icans;  we  were  North  Americans.  Every 
time  one  of  us  went  down  there  and 
casually  mentioned  the  fact  that  we 
were  Americans,  we  made  enemies.  That 
is  just  one  little  incident  that  makes  us 
realize  how  careful  we  must  be,  when 
we  are  dealing  with  people  who  do  not 
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understand  us,  and  do  not  speak  our 
own  tongue. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
to  many  of  my  countrymen  these  neigh¬ 
bors  of  ours  to  the  south  were  more  for¬ 
eign  than  Europeans,  and  less  known. 
We  know  less  about  their  history,  their 
aspirations,  their  weaknesses,  and  their 
strong  points  than  we  do  about  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
that  is  being  changed,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
and  must  be  changed  because  we  have 
realized  recently  how  vital  it  is  to  our 
national  welfare  that  we  do  understand 
them  and  that  they  understand  us. 

But  there  is  more  than  just  commerce 
with  South  America.  They  need  us,  and 
we  need  them,  and  the  sooner  we  under¬ 
stand  them  and  they  us,  the  better  the 
western  hemisphere  will  be.  Some  day 
the  time  will  come  when  they  will  all 
be  our  American  friends,  and  in  those 
nations  of  Latin  America  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  awaits  us. 

What  we  could  never  accomplish  by 
brawn  or  bravado  in  the  past,  we  now 
may  achieve  with  our  intelligence  and 
our  friendship,  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  both  North  and  South  America.  In  a 
way,  for  all  its  drama,  the  history  of 
those  nations  to  the  south  of  us  is  a 
tragic  history,  yet  it  is  warmly  heroic 
and  sympathetic  when  we  fully  under¬ 
stand  it.  Like  ourselves,  they  broke  with 
European  autocracy  and,  in  revolt 
against  the  stupidity  of  those  who  had 
ruled  them,  they  sought  for  a  new  ideal 
of  government. 

Our  own  nation  was  new  and  neither 
too  strong  then,  nor  too  wise,  but  they 


paid  us  the  touching  compliment  of  imi¬ 
tation,  of  imitating  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  our  Constitution.  The  Span¬ 
ish  and  the  Portuguese  had  given  tiiem 
a  different  base  upwn  which  to  work  but 
they  adopted  our  form  of  democracy, 
and  their  history  has  been  a  struggle  to 
nrake  democratic  principles  work  under 
conditions  none  too  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  democracy. 

Today  Latin  America  demands  our 
best  statesmanship  and  our  best  intel¬ 
lects  and  our  best  diplomats.  In  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  educational  institutions  in 
Central  and  South  America,  our  schools 
are  building  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
economic  and  political  ties  which  are  so 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  our  western  hemisphere. 

Between  today  and  the  bright  future 
lies  the  period  of  transition.  That  is  the 
challenge  to  our  university  and  college 
trained  minds,  the  challenge  to  our 
statesmen,  our  industrialists,  and  our 
agriculturists.  Perhaps  I  have  laid  too 
great  stress  on  the  part  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  to  play  in  this  new 
awakening  of  the  American  people  as  a 
unified  force  for  the  preservation  of  our 
democracy,  expanding  that  education  to 
embrace  the  entire  western  hemisphere, 
but  I  have  great  faith  in  you,  the  leaders 
of  our  educational  S5rstem.  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  system  itself.  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  men  and  women  who  have 
developed  our  splendid  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  who  guide  their  destinies 
today.  I  know  you  will  not  fail  America 
in  the  turbulent  years  which  lie  ahead, 
and  America  will  be  safe. 
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To  BEGIN  with,  there  is  no  such  country 
as  “Latin  America.”  “Latin  America,” 
please  don’t  forget,  is  twenty  countries, 
and  every  last  one  has  a  different  set  of 
relationships,  a  different  set  of  problems 
and  of  equipment  with  which  to  face 
those  problems. 

In  the  second  place,  shall  we  say  that 
all  of  them  are  different  from  us?  No. 
Although  there  are  more  differences 
within  the  Latin  American  countries 
than  there  are  within  the  United  States, 
everything  that  is  in  Latin  America  you 
can  find  duplicates  of  in  the  States,  and 
vice  versa. 

In  your  approach  to  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  what  you  do  and  think 
is  important.  It  is  so  important  that 
possibly  you  will  agree  with  the  man 
whom  we  met  way  up  in  the  high  An¬ 
des  of  Ecuador,  high  mountain  terri¬ 
tory  that  definitely  restricts  educating 
the  people  in  the  deep  pockets  that  lie 
between  these  high  plateau  regions,  a 
mountain  territory  that  is  definitely 
conducive  to  different  sorts  of  regimes 
in  transportation  and  extension  of  poli¬ 
tical  affairs  and  controls,  and  so  on. 

This  Ecuadorean  was  in  charge  of  a 
small  town,  a  village  of  men  who  make 
up  the  backbone  of  some  of  the  produc¬ 
tive  centers  of  Ecuador,  the  people  who 
are  sheep-herders  and  who  produce  po¬ 
tatoes.  We  wanted  to  know  how  they 
lived.  When  we  began  asking  questions, 
he  said,  “I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you 
come  from  the  north  country?”  “Yes,” 
we  replied.  “I  would  rather  not  talk  to 

1  An  abstract  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Second  General  Session  of  the  Association  in 
Chicago,  March  28,  1941. 


you,”  said  he.  “Please,  I  would  rather 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  you.  The 
people  from  the  north  country  are  liars 
and  thieves.” 

He  hadn’t  been  exposed  to  any  news¬ 
paper  publicity  or  propaganda,  and  he 
lived  way  off  the  l^ten  path.  I  won¬ 
dered  why  he  thought  we  were  liars  and 
thieves.  He  told  a  story  that  was  easy 
to  follow,  bow  some  Americans,  perhaps 
geologists  or  chemists,  had  come  in  with 
some  Ecuadorians  to  dig  up  certain 
stone  and  had  asked  him  to  help.  The 
two  Ecuadorians  had  gone  with  him  up 
into  the  mountains.  They  found  the 
green  stone.  The  Americans  said,  “Will 
you  please  sit  by  the  railroad  and  guard 
this  material  with  your  life?  It  is  very 
valuable.”  They  sat  there  for  three  days, 
until  the  train  came  by  again  and  the 
Americans  jumped  off.  According  to  the 
story,  they  beat  the  country  folk  and 
took  the  green  stone,  threw  them  some 
coins,  and  went  off.  “If  this  is  important 
material,”  said  the  country  folk,  “why 
doesn’t  it  stay  right  here  in  Ecuador? 
Why  can’t  we  hold  on  to  that  which  is 
important?  We  are  very  poor.  Why  do 
they  take  it?” 

I  looked  around  and  saw  an  iron  pot 
nearby.  I  said,  “You  didn’t  make  that 
pot.  I  know  you  made  your  clothing, 
you  made  your  shoes,  and  you  made 
your  hat.  You  have  done  a  beautiful  job, 
artistic,  glowing  in  color.  But  you  didn’t 
make  that  pot.  How  did  you  get  it?” 

“We  had  more  sheep  than  we  needed, 
more  lambs,  so  I  took  one  way  over  the 
mountain,  several  days’  trip,  and  traded 
it,”  he  explained. 

I  continued,  “Around  your  wife’s 
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neck  there  is  a  string  of  beads  you 
didn’t  make,  even  though  you  did  make 
the  roof  on  your  house  out  of  moss  and 
your  dresser  out  of  squashes,  2md  every¬ 
thing  else  in  your  home.” 

He  replied,  “Well,  that  was  one  time 
when  we  had  more  potatoes  than  we 
needed.” 

I  said,  “Then,  when  you  had  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  soihething,  you  took  it  over 
many,  many  passes  to  another  place, 
and  that  man  took  that  somewhere  else, 
and  so  on.” 

He  said,  “Yes,  and  on  to  Quito.” 

“Then  you  are  better  off  with  some 
of  the  things  you  got  in  return,”  I  in¬ 
sisted.  “If  your  country,  Ecuador,  is 
tremendously  poor,  very  poor,  if  your 
country  has  some  extras  which  we  could 
use,  if  those  men  took  it  out  of  your 
country  and  went  up  as  far  as  the  north 
country  and  found  they  could  use  it,  it 
would  be  better  for  your  country, 
wouldn’t  it?” 

He  thought  that  over  a  little  while. 
“If  we  helped  them  and  took  care  of  it 
so  they  could  take  it  off,  that  was 
good?”  he  inquired. 

“Yes.” 

He  spread  his  legs  apart  and  looked 
me  in  the  eyes  with  real  intelligence, 
and  said,  “Can  I  believe  you  that  what 
I  do  here  really  is  important  enough  to 
carry  to  the  next  town  and  on  and  on 
to  Quito  and  even  to  the  north  coun¬ 
try?” 

So  I  spread  my  feet  and  looked  him 
in  the  face,  too,  and  said,  “Yes,  I  really 
believe  it,  because  what  you  do  here 
right  now  we  must  carry  not  only  to 
Quito  but  to  the  north  country,  to  some 
more  people,  to  some  more  men  who  are 
working  on  farms,  to  some  more  people 
who  are  interested  in  sheep,  just  as  you 
are  interested  in  sheep.” 

He  thought  that  over  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  then  said,  “Just  wait  here  a 
moment.”  Then  he  turned  around  and 


called  the  head  of  each  family  all 
through  the  town.  I  heard  him  saying 
to  them,  “It  is  most  important  for  you 
to  stop  what  you  are  doing.  Yes,  I  know 
we  must  take  the  lambs  off  to  a  farther 
pasture,  but  it  is  not  as  important  as 
attending  to  this  thing  which  carries  so 
far.” 

He  came  back  to  me  and  said, 
“Everything  we  have  is  at  your  disposal. 
Anything  you  want  we  would  like  to 
give  you,  whatever  we  can.” 

I  hope  that  you  have  applied  these 
observations  to  yourselves  as  I  narrated 
them  because  you  have  surpluses.  You 
have  things  which  you  can  give  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  have  them.  You  have 
vacancies,  too,  in  your  philosophy  into 
which  they  can  fit  some  ideas.  There¬ 
fore,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  extend 
your  understanding  to  another  conti¬ 
nent.  But,  considering  the  situation  that 
exists  at  the  present  time,  will  you  not 
agree  with  me  that  we  don’t  know  yet 
how  to  work  a  democracy;  we  don’t 
know  yet  how  to  apply  in  international 
arrangements  a  certain  resource  that  is 
available  all  over  the  world?  We  have 
used  vested  interests,  politics,  capital, 
the  professions,  and  technicians,  but  we 
haven’t  yet  used  the  resource  of  the 
common  people,  the  people  who  are 
kindly  in  their  feeling  toward  other  peo¬ 
ple. 

Well,  we  have  got  to  work  out  some 
way  of  doing  it.  I  am  merely  a  layman, 
but  I  put  it  to  you,  that  job  is  on  your 
shoulders.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it? 
Don’t  for  a  minute  think  that  the  na¬ 
tive  intelligence  of  other  people  whose 
facilities  have  not  been  so  fine  as  our 
own  is  below  ours.  If  you  don’t  help, 
there  are  others  who  are  not  only  willing 
but  are  starting  to  do  so,  because  there 
are  a  few  things  that  all  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  in  common.  One  is  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  an  ideology.  They  turn  to  the 
ideas  back  of  a  certain  action.  One  of 
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the  accusations  that  they  bring  against  There  are  certain  approaches  to  this 
us  is  that  we  are  too  categorized;  we  business  of  coojierative  action  between 
live  too  much  by  formula.  We  feel  that  the  Americas.  All  of  us  in  the  New 
we  have  made  life  very  simple  by  pi-  World  have  been  looking  to  the  East 
geon-holing  and  repigeon-holing,  and,  and  to  the  West.  We  have  been  running 
perhaps,  by  doing  so  we  have  sometimes  our  lines  out.  But,  for  a  good  tapestry, 
lost  the  truth  because  the  truth  doesn’t  we  must  also  have  lines  running  up  and 
always  lend  itself  to  immediate  classih-  down. 

cation.  They  feel  that  we  do  that  too  How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  Like  the 
much.  That  isn’t  real  living.  They  feel  proverbial  bundle  of  sticks  which  could 
that  it  is  too  bad  that  one  can  go  into  not  be  broken  all  at  once,  the  problem 
a  restaurant  here  in  Chicago  and  upset  is  a  complicated  one.  We  have  to  break 
the  whole  regime  by  asking  for  a  break-  it  down  by  each  individual  stick.  When 
fast  other  than  just  No.  i  or  No.  2.  we  begin  to  break  the  individual  sticks, 
In  regard  to  our  idea  of  amusement  we  find  that  even  they  afford  pretty 
one  said  to  me,  “I  have  made  a  test.  I  strong  resistance.  But  some  of  them  can 
have  watched  the  people  who  were  hav-  be  broken  by  employing  centralized 
ing  fun  Saturday  night,  and  you  should  bureaus  to  collect  materials.  A  lot  of 
see  their  faces!  Most  of  them  are  so  materials  must  be  made  available  before 
bored!  They  are  not  having  fun.  They  we  can  understand  how  people  are  liv- 
are  watching  somebody  else  have  fun  ing  in  some  of  these  Latin  American 
trying  to  make  them  have  fun.”  The  countries.  They  have  to  have  materials 
question  has  been  put  to  me  innumerable  from  us,  too.  Don’t  forget  that  side  of 
times:  “When  do  the  American  people  it.  That,  too,  can  be  done  best  through 
do  what  they  want  to  do  themselves?  centralized  action.  Travel  expenses  to 
When  do  they  create  something  within  these  countries  are  being  reduced,  and 
themselves?  When  can  I  catch  an  Amer-  efforts  are  being  made  to  equalize  cur- 
ican  so  his  face  looks  relaxed  and  rencies,  as  well, 
happy?”  Each  of  these  problems  is,  in  itself, 

Now  there  are  many  of  you  thinking  very  complicated  but  is  being  worked  on 
people  who  have  commented  to  me,  right  now  by  very  earnest  individuals, 
after  a  visit  to  Mexico,  “Oh,  yes,  I  see  But  that  isn’t  enough.  When  all  these 
a  lot  of  things  wrong  with  Mexico  but  problems  have  been  solved,  then  what? 
I  was  conscious  of  the  fact  there  was  a  Somebody  has  to  exchange;  somebody 
great  deal  of  happiness  on  their  faces;  has  to  use  materials;  somebody  has  to 
and  then,  surprisingly,  I  found  that  I  go  back  and  forth.  Who? 
was  being  inspected,  that  sometimes  the  This  question  suggests  another  ap- 
poorest  person  was  standing  off  and  proach;  that  is,  for  the  lines  to  go  be- 
looking  me  up  and  down.”  The  truth  of  tween  people  of  like  interests, 
the  matter  is,  he  probably  was.  By  his  Art  affords  an  example.  At  the  lat- 
being  an  individualist  and  refusing  to  est  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Atlantic 
be  molded  too  much  the  Latin  Ameri-  City  emphasis  was  placed  on  trying  to 
can  has  retained  more  self-respect  per  have  an  Inter-American  Art  Teachers 
capita  than  we.  If  you  want  to  wave  Association.  “Would  you  like  to  give 
a  red  flag  at  most  Latin  American  up  some  of  your  free  time,  perhaps  some 
women,  tell  them  that  it  is  “being  done”  of  your  sabbatical,  and  go  to  a  Latin 
this  year.  They  certainly  wiU  turn  and  American  country  at  your  own  expense, 
do  the  other  thing.  and  take  whatever  wage  would  be  com- 
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ing  to  the  person  who  teaches  art  there?” 
was  asked.  There  were  many  who  ap¬ 
plied  for  that  particular  exchange.  The 
field  of  art  is  one  in  which  such  an  ex¬ 
change  can  lie  made,  because  in  Latin 
America  the  individual  is  trying  to  ex¬ 
press  himself.  One  artist  in  Guatemala, 
for  instance,  said,  “The  theme  of  this 
particular  blouse  that  I  am  wearing  is 
that  of  having  the  streets  cleaned.”  It 
was  a  perfectly  beautifully  embroidered 
piece,  made  up  of  many  little  motifs. 
There  is  a  buzzard  eating  a  dead  cow, 
but  it  is  a  beautiful  thing  when  you  look 
at  it.  There  are  chickens  and  dogs.  They 
are  fanciful  ideas;  there  is  a  lot  of 
humor  in  it.  Each  little  line  shows  some 
crazy  quirk.  The  person  was  having  a 
grand  time  making  that  blouse.  She  ex- 
piected  to  wear  it  for  years,  and  was  a 
little  distressed  when  I  took  it  before  it 
was  done.  She  said,  “You  can’t  use  it. 
You  know,  things  are  made  to  use.” 

Back  of  usefulness  there  are  amplifi¬ 
cations.  Into  what  we  do  we  can  put 
some  of  the  extra  ideational  content  that 
shows  how  we  live.  Art  collections  and 
reports  on  civic  projects,  descriptions  of 
what  students  are  doing  in  self-govern¬ 
ment,  the  reports  of  local  history  proj¬ 
ects — these  can  be  taken  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  towns  and  cities.  They  would  be 
very,  very  welcome.  In  turn,  I  assure 
you  that  we  would  benefit  greatly  if  we 
had  the  reports  of  some  of  the  cultural 
missions  and  what  they  have  done  in 
Haiti  and  Mexico,  and  reports  of  some 
of  the  background  of  political  action  in 
Columbia  and  Costa  Rica.  They  are 
perhaps  even  better  democracies  than 
ours. 

From  the  Ecuadorean  sheep  herder’s 
territory  they  are  now  sending  word  for 
scientists  to  come  down,  or  for  us  to 
bring  some  of  them  up  to  find  out  how 
to  keep  the  sheep  from  becoming  sterile 
at  that  high  altitude.  They  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  sterile.  Something 


has  to  be  done  about  it.  However,  the 
cleaning  up  and  the  control  of  tropical 
diseases  has  advanced  encouragingly;  in 
fact,  it  is  quite  comparable  to  the  things 
we  have  done  with  influenza  in  this^ 
country. 

There  are  many  bases  of  comparison 
and  exchange.  Can  you  initiate  some¬ 
thing,  create  something,  not,  perhaps,  a 
beautiful  blouse  out  of  the  vulture  eat¬ 
ing  a  dead  cow,  but  can  you  create 
something  of  your  own,  in  your  own 
field,  for  exchange  with  a  people  who  do 
not  need  what  our  curriculums  and  aca¬ 
demic  outlines  demand  of  people  in  this 
country?  They  don’t  ne^  that,  but 
they  do  need  something  else  which  they, 
and  they  alone,  can  extract  from  what 
we  have  been  doing. 

I  assure  you,  if  you  make  room  in 
some  of  your  schools  or  in  some  of  your 
departments  for  a  visitor — an  in-train¬ 
ing  apprentice,  or  whatever  you  call  it — 
you,  too,  will  benefit.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  learn  Spanish,  as  well  as 
French,  German,  and  Italian. 

There  are  other  approaches.  I  leave 
it  to  you  to  think  them  out.  Right  now 
I  assure  you  that  governmental  groups, 
and  groups  who  disburse  funds,  and  still 
others  are  waiting  to  see  what  you  can 
offer,  are  wondering  in  what  way  they 
can  cooperate. 

These  central  groups  have  turned  to 
us.  The  Pan-American  Council  is  merely 
a  group  of  people  who  know  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  feel  that  something  must  be 
done.  Perhaps  there  we  have  the  means 
of  experimenting  with  international  re¬ 
lations.  Many  of  my  friends  in  Latin 
America  said  they  will  be  glad  to  be  ex¬ 
perimented  with;  they  like  it,  and  they 
will  experiment  with  us.  Turn  about  is 
fair  play.  But  it  is  best  not  to  try  some¬ 
thing  too  radical.  It  is  best  to  go  back 
to  individuals  and  let  them  try  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  and  then  have 
local  conferences  about  such  undertak- 
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ings.  Local  conferences  by  people  who 
are  doing  the  same  sorts  of  things  at  the 
same  levels  have  been  suggested.  Such 
levels  extend  all  over  the  world.  We 
haven’t  a  comer  on  human  beings.  So, 
we  can  have  conferences  that  are  “inter¬ 
local”  as  well.  I  wish  in  some  of  your 
local  conferences,  say  in  a  mountain  area 
or  a  farm  area  or  an  industrial  area — 
however,  to  the  south  of  us  there  are  not 
very  many  duplicates  of  our  industrial 
areas — you  could  have  representatives 
from  similar  meetings  in  Latin  America, 
and  thereby  start  some  of  those  other 


threads  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  defi¬ 
nitely  sound  civilization. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  is  on  your  shoulders.  May 
I  assure  you  that  the  Latin  Americans 
will  follow  as  you  lead.  Allan  Knight 
Chalmers  said,  “Freedom  is  the  chance 
that  man  takes  when  he  tries  to  become 
like  God.”  Well,  if  you  remember,  God 
is  interested  in  the  sparrows,  so  there 
are  small  things,  as  well  as  large,  to  be 
considered,  even  as  small  as  your  own 
attitude  toward  the  next  Latin  American 
you  see. 


NAVAL  SERVICE  AND  THE  COLLEGE  » 
Rear  Admiral  John  Downes 


It  is  with  the  greatest  of  sympathetic 
understanding  that  I  address  you,  the 
leaders  in  higher  education  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  today.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  the  Navy  is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  threat  of  greatly  decreased  en¬ 
rollment  next  year  and  in  subsequent 
years  is  probably  the  most  pressing  and 
most  important  problem  currently  fac¬ 
ing  the  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

We  know  that  the  colleges  depend  for 
their  existence  upon  a  continuing  supply 
of  students.  We  know,  too,  I  believe,  as 
well  as  any  group,  that  the  welfare  of 
our  country,  the  morale  of  our  people, 
the  training  and  development  of  our 
civic  and  cultural  leaders  in  coming 
years  depends  upon  the  continuation  of 
the  great  work  that  the  colleges  are  now 
doing. 

I  recognize  as  you  do  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  total  defense 
of  the  nation  and  purely  military  de¬ 
fense.  I  recognize  as  you  do  that  the 
training  of  civilian  leaders  is  of  equal 
importance. 

In  times  as  uncertain  as  these  in 
which  we  are  now  living,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  none  of  us  should  be  so 
carried  away  by  hysteria  as  to  lose  sight 
of  this  fact.  I  suspect  that  at  present 
the  administrators  of  our  colleges  are 
very  much  at  sea,  and  that  is  why  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  be  of  some  help  to  you. 

I  know  you  have  no  very  definite  idea 
of  what  decreases  in  enrollment  you 
may  anticipate.  I  have  no  very  definite 

^An  address  delivered  at  the  general  session, 
March  29,  1941.  Although  the  basic  problem, 
namely,  the  impact  of  selective  service  upon  col¬ 
lege  enrollments,  has  been  changed  somewhat  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  tbe  address  is  still  a  very  timely 
one  for  young  men  of  military  age. 


idea  of  them  either.  If  you  did  know 
the  numbers  by  which  your  enrollments 
will  go  down,  you  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  plan  for  next  year  and  the 
years  to  follow. 

Without  that  information,  the  most 
sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  situation,  by  laying  plans  both 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  and 
for  the  best  interests  of  your  students, 
based  upon  facts  which  are  now  certain. 
This  much  we  all  know,  that  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  Act  has  compelled  all  stu¬ 
dents  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
on  October  16,  1940,  to  register  and  be¬ 
come  subject  to  one  year  of  military 
training.  You  are  morally  certain  that 
many  of  your  students  so  registered  will 
be  called  to  service  within  the  reason¬ 
ably  near  future.  Some  of  your  students 
have  already  been  called  by  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  Boards;  others  are  soon  to 
be  tapped.  Many  of  them,  unless  some 
immediate  action  is  taken,  may  go  into 
service  for  which  they  have  no  particu¬ 
lar  liking,  and  from  which  they  will  se¬ 
cure  little  benefit  for  their  particular, 
future  lives.  They  will  be  inducted  into 
this  service  without  knowing  that  the 
Navy  might  have  offered  them  careers 
in  which,  while  serving  their  country, 
they  would  have  received  invaluable 
training  in  the  very  fields  in  which  they 
had  hoped  to  spend  their  lives.  Many 
of  these  young  men  will  enter  the  ranks 
as  privates,  when  they  could  have  been 
of  better  service  to  their  country  as  of¬ 
ficers. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  and  your 
duty  as  citizens  and  educators,  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts  to  the  young  men  in 
whose  welfare  you  are  so  vitally  con- 
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cerned.  As  a  perfectly  practical  matter, 
we  all  know  that  at  least  the  secondary 
aim  of  colleges  today  is  to  produce  men 
who  can  secure  and  continue  to  hold 
good  jobs.  I  have  no  wish  to  express 
an  opinion  in  the  academic  argument  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  should  be  an  im¬ 
mediate  aim  of  higher  education.  I  look 
at  the  existing  situation  entirely  in  a 
matter-of-fact  light,  and  I  think  we  all 
agree  that,  whether  or  not  we  like  it,  it 
is  the  case.  The  Navy  wants  to  give 
your  students  all  the  information  pos¬ 
sible  about  careers  that  can  be  achieved 
in  its  various  departments.  We  believe 
that  you  as  educators  want  your  stu¬ 
dents  to  have  all  the  information  avail¬ 
able  before  making  the  extremely  im¬ 
portant  decisions  many  of  them  will 
have  to  make  very  soon. 

Realizing  that  the  present  national  de¬ 
fense  program  is  a  dire  necessity  and 
that  our  young  men  as  a  body  must  and 
will  sacrifice  themselves  for  it,  still  we 
must  not  think  of  it  only  in  terms  of 
thousands  of  men.  We  must  not  forget 
that,  to  the  individual  man  of  draft  age, 
his  own  personal  situation  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  life.  Quite  rightly,  he 
wants  to  serve  his  country  to  the  very 
best  of  his  ability  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  wants  to  serve  his  own  personal  in¬ 
terests  as  well  as  he  can.  It  is  up  to  us 
and  to  our  advantage  to  do  our  best  to 
help  him  accomplish  both  objectives. 

The  picture  at  which  the  college  stu¬ 
dent  looks  is,  in  many  respects,  a  gloomy 
one.  It  can  be  brightened  tremendously 
by  the  facts  that  the  Navy  has  to  put 
into  it.  Without  that  element,  it  is 
sadly  incomplete.  The  colleges  and  the 
Navy  working  together  can  help  students 
make  the  best  individual  decisions  for 
themselves.  By  presenting  its  case,  the 
Navy  will  do  the  colleges  a  real  service 
and  will,  of  course,  benefit  itself.  It 
must  have  as  officers  men  of  education, 
character,  intelligence,  and  integrity. 


The  colleges  are  producing  such  men. 
The  Navy  does  not  want  to  lose  any 
who,  with  all  the  facts  at  their  disposal, 
would  have  chosen  Navy  careers. 

To  get  back  to  the  immediate,  press¬ 
ing  problem  of  the  colleges  today,  what 
is  the  simplest  method  of  obtaining  a 
fairly  close  idea  of  how  many  of  your 
students  will  be  called  into  service.  Ob¬ 
viously,  it  must  be  done  by  analyzing 
the  facts  about  those  students  who  are 
registered.  You  probably  cannot  learn 
the  exact  number  in  advance,  but  you 
can  come  close  to  it. 

Since  most  of  the  registered  students 
have  no  dependents  and  are  not  engaged 
in  an  occupation  listed  as  essential  to 
national  defense  or  welfare,  whether  or 
not  they  will  be  inducted  will  depend 
primarily  upon  their  physical  condition. 
Those  who  are  qualified  will  be  told  if 
they  are  eligible  to  apply  for  commis¬ 
sions  in  ^)ecial  fields  of  Navy  service, 
and  they  can  then  act  accordingly.  If 
they  wish  to  apply  to  the  Navy,  their 
educational  qualifications,  aptitudes  and 
past  exp>erience  will  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  and,  if  found  acceptable,  they 
will  be  placed  in  the  position  in  which 
they  can  best  serve  themselves  and  their 
country. 

This  suggestion  is  advantageous  to  all. 
It  will  definitely  let  each  student  know 
where  he  stands.  It  will  give  the  college 
quite  exact  information  about  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  it  will  lose,  and  it  will 
supply  the  Navy  with  a  reservoir  of  the 
high  type  of  young  men  it  wants  and 
needs  as  commissioned  officers. 

May  I  say  here  parenthetically  that 
the  fact  that  a  student  has  been  classi¬ 
fied  by  his  Selective  Service  Board  as 
available  for  induction  into  service  on  or 
before  the  first  of  July  need  not  hinder 
his  application  for  a  commission  in  the 
Navy.  We  can  ask  for  and  secure  the 
deferment  of  a  man  whose  applications 
we  are  considering,  and  he  will  not  be 
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inducted  until  we  have  exhausted  every 
possibility  of  using  his  services.  More¬ 
over,  the  fact  that  a  man  has  been  called 
but  not  inducted  renders  him  no  less 
acceptable  to  us.  That  does  not  alter 
his  essential  qualities,  which  are  what 
we  are  interested  in. 

As  I  stated  to  you  previously,  the 
Navy  recognizes  the  great  need  in  this 
country  for  the  continuous  development 
of  civilian  leaders.  We  believe  that,  un¬ 
til  the  needs  of  the  service  become 
greater  than  they  are  now,  the  younger 
students  should  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  studies.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  should  be  encouraged  by  all 
means  to  remain  in  their  classrooms  and 
laboratories  to  secure  the  finest  possible 
education.  They  should  be  impressed 
with  the  too  frequently  neglected  fact 
that  they  can  best  serve  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  by  concentrating  their 
efforts  right  on  the  campus. 

Through  the  pursuit  of  their  courses 
and  the  healthy  give-and-take  of  college 
life,  they  will  build  the  character  needed 
when  duty  ultimately  calls,  whether  it 
be  in  the  armed  forces  or  in  the  field  of 
private  enterprises. 

What  we  do  want  is  the  opportunity 
to  present  to  you,  to  your  students  and, 
most  of  all,  to  your  recent  graduates  the 
story  of  the  careers  offered  in  the  Navy. 
We  want  to  go  right  to  your  colleges 
with  our  facts  and  lay  them  before  the 
young  men  who  will  soon  complete  their 
courses,  or  who  have  already  been  gradu¬ 
ated. 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  young 
men  in  the  Navy  today,  and  one  of  the 
finest  opportunities  in  any  walk  of  life 
for  a  man  beginning  his  career,  is  found 
in  naval  aviation.  During  these  years 
15,000  aviation  cadets  will  be  selected 
and  trained,  first  at  local  bases  and  later 
in  the  great  flight  schools  at  Pensacola, 
Jacksonville,  and  Corpus  Christi.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  training  period  of  nine  months 


they  will  be  paid  $75  p>er  month  and 
their  keep,  perhaps  better  than  the  av¬ 
erage  received  by  college  graduates  for 
some  time  after  they  begin  to  work. 
Much  more  important,  they  will  be 
given  a  training  as  excellent  as  money 
can  buy,  in  an  industry  which  is  grow¬ 
ing  faster  than  any  other  in  America. 

Upon  completion  of  the  training,  they 
will  be  commissioned  as  ensigns.  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  with  designation 
of  Naval  Aviators.  During  this  period 
they  will  receive  $203  per  month  plus  a 
bonus  of  $500  per  year  for  each  com¬ 
plete  year  of  active  duty,  much  more 
than  they  could  expect  in  the  business 
world.  In  addition,  after  eighteen 
months  of  such  duty,  they  will  be  eligi¬ 
ble,  after  selection,  for  transfer  to  the 
line  of  the  regular  Navy  as  distinguished 
from  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Young  men  selected  for  this  service 
will  not  be  withdrawn  from  college  un¬ 
til  the  close  of  the  present  semester. 
When  accepted  as  aviation  cadets,  they 
are  permitted — I  should  say  ordered — 
to  remain  in  college  to  finish  the  year; 
in  other  words,  a  student  can  apply  and 
be  accepted  now,  but  he  will  not  begin 
training  until  the  close  of  the  academic 
year. 

I  might  add  that,  when  you  permit  a 
flight  selection  board  to  visit  your  col¬ 
lege,  you  run  practically  no  risk  of  los¬ 
ing  students  who  would  not  be  leaving 
you  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  phys¬ 
ical  and  educational  requirements  and 
the  age  limit  for  naval  aviators  are  such 
that  usually  only  seniors  or  graduates 
can  meet  them.  In  any  case,  men  who 
have  not  completed  at  least  two  years 
of  college  are  not  eligible. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
some  months  ago  we  relaxed  our  stand¬ 
ards,  to  a  certain  extent,  thus  sacrific¬ 
ing  quality  for  procurement.  The  result, 
as  you  might  well  expect,  was  disastrous. 
The  students  hastily  enrolled  on  the 
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lower  standards  failed  in  greater  per-  we  can  help  you  to  solve  it.  We  stand 

centages  in  preliminary  training,  which  ready  to  send  our  selection  boards  to 

was  followed  by  less  efficiency  at  Pensa-  your  campuses  at  your  call.  We  wish  to 

cola.  That  was  not  enough  for  us.  We  give  you  every  assistance  in  our  power, 

moved  our  standards  up  again  until  to-  not  only  for  your  own  welfare  but  for 

day  they  are  the  highest  in  the  world,  ours.  We  are  prepared  to  give  to  your 

so  far  as  we  know.  young  men  what  we  believe  is  the  finest  ' 

We  have  not  heard  recently  from  start  in  life  that  they  can  have  in  these 

some  of  the  European  countries,  but  it  trying  days. 

is  understood  that,  even  in  their  great  We  are  confident,  and  I  believe  that  j 
demand  for  pilots,  they  have  returned  to  you  may  be  confident,  that  the  Navy  will 

their  origin^  high  standards  in  the  in-  continue  their  development  and  mate-  j 

terest  of  economy  in  training.  Their  rially  assist  them  to  become  the  citizens  I 

lower  standards  group  showed  greater  of  high  character  and  achievement  which  f 

fatalities  and  lower  efficiency  in  success-  you  hope  your  graduates  will  be.  Each  I 

fully  carrying  through  their  required  man  gets  an  all-round  education,  in  that  ! 

missions.  he  is  expected  to  become  a  naval  officer  i 

Aviation  is  but  one  field  in  which  the  as  well  as  proficient  in  flying  or  other 

Navy  offers  careers  to  college  men.  As  specialty  for  which  he  is  primarily 

I  said,  the  widest  opportunities  are  in  chosen.  This  includes  training  in  admin- 

that  field  today,  but  there  are  many  istration,  navigation,  engineering,  law, 

others  in  which  there  are  just  as  attrac-  gunnery,  and  tactics,  as  well  as  other 

tive  openings  for  a  limited  number  of  subjects.  j 

qualified  candidates.  I  shall  not  outline  You  may  be  sure  that  in  entrusting 
Aem  now  other  than  to  mention  that  to  us  the  young  men  whose  growth  in  I 
Class  By  of  the  Reserve,  the  young  men  wisdom  and  character  you  have  so  sue-  | 
who  come  in  for  four  months’  training  cessfully  nurtured,  so  carefully  nurtured, 
as  reserve  midshipmen,  of  which  there  you  are  taking  an  effective  measure  to 
is  a  group  here  in  Chicago  at  Abbott  continue  that  growth.  The  high  degree 
Hall,  is  again  to  be  started  up,  and  of  integrity  and  honor  you  have  instilled  j 
there  will  be  opportunity  for  more  young  in  them  will  find  its  counterpart  in  their 
men  to  take  that  course  which,  after  associates.  The  Navy  will  not  fail  to 
four  months,  leads  them  to  a  commis-  recognize  the  trust  that  you  are  passing 
sion  as  ensign  for  deck  duty  in  the  Naval  on  to  it  and  will  cherish  it  just  as  care- 
Reserve.  fully  as  you  have  done. 

I  do  believe  that,  for  the  best  inter-  In  the  years  to  come,  when  the  world 
ests  of  all  concerned,  full  information  is  again  at  peace  and  the  dignity  which 
about  them  should  be  given  to  college  is  man’s  by  nature  has  regained  its 
men.  I  believe  that,  when  you  consider  rightful  place  in  the  philosophy  of  na- 
the  case  as  I  have  presented  it  in  these  tions,  the  men  who  were  your  boys  and 
brief  words,  you  will  not  only  be  will-  will  be  our  boys  will  look  with  pride 
ing  but  plea^  to  cooperate  with  the  and  affection  upon  the  Alma  Mater  in 
Navy  and  to  have  the  Navy  cooperate  which  their  manhood  began  and,  with 
with  you.  You  have  a  problem,  and  a  equal  pride  and  devotion  to  the  Navy — 
very  serious  one,  to  solve.  We  believe  truly,  their  second  Alma  Mater.  | 
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The  Southern  Association  Study  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  is 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  one  of 
the  three  Commissions  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Commission  on  Curricular 
Problems  and  Research.  The  relation  of 
the  Study  to  the  Southern  Association  is 
regarded  as  particularly  fortunate  since 
the  membership  of  the  Association  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  colleges, 
secondary  schools,  and  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education.  It  is  evident  that 
the  close  cooperation  of  all  three  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  bring  about  continuing  im¬ 
provement  of  education  and  of  living  in 
the  region. 

A  significant  part  of  the  development 
of  the  work  of  the  Southern  Study  has 
been  a  gradual  and  cooperative  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  assumptions  under¬ 
lying  it.  The  Study  is  founded  upon 
the  assumptions  that:  education  in  the 
South  needs  to  be  and  can  be  improved; 
improvement  involves  change;  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  change  should  be  brought 
about  through  the  understanding  and  co¬ 
operative  effort  of  those  affected,  and  con¬ 
templated  changes  should  point  toward 
the  gradual  evolution  of  an  educational 
program  which  serves  the  life  needs  of 
the  people  in  the  community  or  area 
which  supports  it.  The  Study  has  never 
had  a  preconceived  program  for  the 
schools  taking  part.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  participating  schools  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  explore  any  type  of  organi¬ 
zation  or  procedure  which  in  their  judg- 

1  This  manuscript  was  solicited  for  publication 
in  the  QuARTBaiY  because  the  study  in  question  is 
being  promoted  by  a  sister  organization;  namely, 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second¬ 
ary  Schools. 


ment  offers  promise  for  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  instruction  in  school  and 
community. 

During  the  school  session  1937-38, 
the  following  thirty-three  schools,  repre¬ 
senting  a  variety  of  backgrounds  from 
the  rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  South, 
were  selected  for  participation  in  the 
Southern  Study: 

Benham  High  School,  Benham,  Kentucky 
Campti  High  School,  Campti,  Louisiana 
Canton  High  School,  Canton,  Mississippi 
Collierville  High  School  Collierville,  Tennessee 
Cradock  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 
Dixie  County  High  School,  Cross  City,  Florida 
Dreher  High  School,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
Edinhurg  High  School,  Edinburg,  Texas 
Lee  H.  Edwards  High  School,  Asheville,  North 
Carolina 

Frankfort  High  School,  Frankfort,  Kentucky 
Goldsboro  High  School,  Goldsboro,  North 
Carolina 

Greenville  High  School,  Greenville,  North 
Carolina 

Highland  Park  High  School,  Dallas,  Texas 
Holtville  High  School,  Deatsville,  Alabama 
Lafayette  High  School,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
E.  E.  Lyon  High  School,  Covington,  Louisiana 
Meridian  High  School,  Meridian,  Mississippi 
Miami  Beach  High  School,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida 

Minden  High  School,  Minden,  Louisiana 
Montevallo  High  School,  Montevallo,  Alabama 
Moultrie  High  School,  Moultrie,  Georgia 
Norris  School,  Norris,  Tennessee 
Okolona  High  School,  Okolona,  Mississippi 
Parker  High  School,  Greenville,  South  Caro¬ 
lina 

Peabody  Demonstration  School,  Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Peabody  Training  School,  Milledgeville,  Geor¬ 
gia 

Radford  High  School,  Radford,  Virginia 
St.  Petersburg  High  School,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida 

Sumter  High  School,  Sumter,  South  Carolina 
Tuscaloosa  High  School,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Port  Arthur, 
Texas 
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University  Demonstration  School,  Athens, 
Georgia 

Waynesboro  High  School,  Waynesboro,  Vir¬ 
ginia 

The  teachers  and  principals  of  each 
of  these  schools  made  tentative  propo¬ 
sals  concerning  necessary  changes,  in¬ 
cluding  a  statement  of  facilities  and 
ways  in  which  changes  might  be  brought 
about. 

SELECTION  OF  STAFF 

The  selection  of  a  staff  to  assist  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals  in  an  investigation  of 
proposed  plans  and  in  an  exploration  of 
procedures  was  a  difficult  task.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission 
on  Curricular  Problems  and  Research 
sought  to  have  represented  in  the  staff 
many  broad  areas  of  training.  Open- 
mindedness,  willingness  to  question  exist¬ 
ing  procedures  in  educational  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  a  recognition  of  the  need  to 
investigate  and  explore  possibilities  for 
improvement  were  regarded  as  desir¬ 
able.  Experience  as  an  active  and  effec¬ 
tive  p>articip>ant  in  state,  regional,  or 
national  educational  investigations  was 
a  significant  criterion  in  staff  selection. 
It  was  thought  desirable  to  secure  the 
services  of  men  and  women  having  rela¬ 
tively  permanent  connections  with  south¬ 
ern  institutions.  This  was  done  in  order 
that  the  staff  might  be  accessible,  exert 
influence  in  their  institutions,  help  to 
extend  the  values  of  and  provide  continu¬ 
ity  for  the  work  of  the  Study,  and  be  of 
service  to  both  secondary  schools  and 
colleges.  The  members  of  the  staff  first 
selected  were  helpful  in  discovering  and 
recommending  others  who  seemed  to 
have  px>ssibilities  for  service.  A  small 
{permanent  staff  supplemented  by  a  large 
p)art-time  staff  was  selected. 

WORK  IN  THE  PARTICIPATING 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  initial  step  in  the  effort  to  respond 
to  the  requests  for  help  from  the  par¬ 


ticipating  secondary  schools  was  a  con¬ 
ference  of  six  weeks  held  on  the  campus 
of  Vanderbilt  University  during  the 
summer  of  1938.  The  purpose  of  this 
conference  was  to  assist  the  schools  in 
reaching  decisions  concerning  improve¬ 
ments  to  be  made  and  in  developing 
plans  for  carrying  them  out.  A  similar 
conference  was  held  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1939,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers 
College  in  1940,  and  Georgia  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women  in  1941.  During  the 
regular  school  year  members  of  the  Staff 
of  the  Study  visited  the  particip>ating 
schools  on  request  of  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals.  While  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  variation  in  the  amount  of  time 
sp>ent  by  a  staff  member  in  each  second¬ 
ary  school,  the  average  during  a  nine 
months  session  is  three  weeks. 

During  the  past  three  and  one-half 
years  many  teachers  have  gained  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  efforts  to  determine  better 
ways  of  working.  Individually  and  in 
groups  they  have  critically  examined 
their  efforts  in  school  and  community 
and  have  explored  possibilities  that  of¬ 
fered  promise  for  improvement.  Investi¬ 
gations  that  have  been  made  and  those 
under  way  furnish  convincing  evidence 
to  school  faculties  that  there  is  yet  much 
to  do  in  developing  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  school  and  community. 
They  are  beginning  to  understand  more 
and  more  the  need  for  the  realization  of 
educational  values  by  students  and  p>ar- 
ents  as  changes  are  made,  and  the  futil¬ 
ity  of  merely  making  changes  without  a 
realization  of  the  educational  values  in¬ 
volved.  It  is  probably  true  that  teach¬ 
ers,  parents,  and  pupils  in  America  have 
attributed  too  great  importance  to 
changes  made  in  the  organization  and 
curriculum  of  schools  and  too  little  im¬ 
portance  to  the  ways  in  which  these 
changes  have  been  brought  about.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  brevity  of  this  article 
makes  it  impossible  to  do  little  more 
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than  indicate  the  kinds  of  changes  that 
have  been  made.  Any  interested  reader 
wishing  to  do  so  may  secure  information 
concerning  ways  in  which  changes  have 
been  brought  about  in  the  schools  of  the 
Southern  Study  by  referring  to  the 
Southern  Association  Study  Monograph 
No.  1  *  and  subsequent  publications. 

Changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
participating  secondary  schools  of  the 
Southern  Association  Study  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

1.  Changes  in  instructional  procedures 

2.  Changes  in  evaluation  procedures 

3.  Changes  in  administrative  procedures 

4.  Relationships  among  pupils,  teachers,  and 
parents 

5.  Contributions  to  betterment  of  the  com¬ 
munity 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the 
above  classification  that  evaluation  pro¬ 
cedures  have  developed  separately.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  evaluation  has  been  fo¬ 
cused  directly  on  means  of  making  any 
work  done  contribute  more  effectively  to 
purposes  accepted  as  worthy  at  a  given 
time.  The  question,  “How  are  we  get¬ 
ting  along?”  has  been  incidental  to  the 
question,  “What  can  we  do  to  improve?” 
Information  on  the  first  question  has 
been  collected  only  as  needed  to  answer 
the  second.  This  concept  of  evaluation 
is  consistent  with  the  exploratory  or  de¬ 
velopmental  approach  to  school  improve¬ 
ment.  In  the  minds  of  those  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  Study,  it  is  only  as  it  plays 
this  role  that  evaluation  comes  to  as¬ 
sume  an  integral  and  worthwhile  part 
in  the  work  of  the  schools.  Such  a  role 
for  evaluation  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
one  it  frequently  plays  in  which  the  end 
point  appears  to  be  only  the  collection 
of  information  as  to  how  work  is  pro- 

*  The  Southern  Association  Study,  A  Report  of 
the  Work  with  the  Thirty-Three  Cooperating  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schoob,  1938-1941,  The  Commission  on 
Curricular  Problems  and  Research  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 


gressing  in  terms  of  certain  initially 
accepted,  specific  goals. 

The  following  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  the  reports  of  different  schools  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Study  and  are  meant  to 
identify  shifts  in  emphasis  characteriz¬ 
ing  the  programs  of  the  schools. 

I.  Changes  in  Instructional  Procedures 

These  illustrations  indicate  that  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  being  selected  and  pre¬ 
sented  so  as  to  provide  opportunity  for 
pupils  to  develop  skills,  express  their 
interests,  think  through  their  problems, 
accept  responsibility,  and  understand 
the  value  of  their  school  work. 

My  first  work  with  a  class  of  twenty-four 
students  in  physics  was  to  get  information 
about  them.  I  found  that  informal  interviews 
were  helpful  in  thu.  When  the  class  came  to¬ 
gether  we  started  with  free  reading  periods 
and  discussions.  A  survey  of  machines  and 
appliances  of  the  community  was  made  by  the 
class.  They  considered  ways  in  which  science 
affects  the  operation  of  home  and  school.  A 
refrigerator,  a  victrola,  a  pump,  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  a  radio,  and  an  electric  fan  were  brought 
to  Uie  classroom  and  made  accessible  to  the 
students.  Books  and  other  materials  were  sup¬ 
plied  as  needed.  The  class  was  organized  ac¬ 
cording  to  interests  and  needs.  One  group  of 
boys  examined  the  automobOe  engine  that  had 
been  brought  to  the  classroom  and  discovered 
that  the  battery  was  too  weak  to  turn  the 
motor  over.  They  decided  to  set  up  a  battery 
charger  and  charge  the  battery  themselves. 
After  doing  necessary  reading  they  visited  a 
local  garage  to  get  additional  information. 
When  they  went  to  work  new  questions  arose 
which  required  still  further  study  of  motors, 
generators,  and  storage  batteries.  They  wrote 
for  materials  on  the  care  and  use  of  storage 
batteries.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  use  a 
hydrometer  and  voltmeter  for  testing  which 
brought  on  a  discussion  of  specific  gravity, 
pressure  in  electricity,  chemical  nature  of  a  bat¬ 
tery  and  other  facts  of  science.  Finally  they 
connected  the  battery  and  were  able  to  get  the 
automobile  going.  Others  charged  batteries  to 
go  in  their  own  cars.  One  boy  brought  in  a 
generator  and  repaired  it  for  use  in  his  car. 
Another  brought  in  a  mechanical  victrola  and 
installed  an  electrical  unit  in  it.  One  group 
planned  and  installed  a  public  address  system 
for  the  school.  One  youngster  brought  in  a 
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gasoline  engine  from  the  farm.  It  seemed  to 
be  hopelessly  beyond  repair.  Enthusiasm  and 
determination  resulted  in  the  making  of  a  gas 
tank,  the  installation  of  piston  rings,  grinding 
valves,  retiming,  and  painting.  When  all  was 
ready  the  engine  ran  satisfactorily.  Out  of 
these  problems  grew  others  concerning  heating, 
plumbing,  lighting,  and  electricity.  Evaluation 
by  pupils  and  teacher  was  a  part  of  each  step 
taken  and  determined  what  was  to  be  done 
next  in  order  to  gain  a  useful  understanding  of 
the  principles  involved,  their  application  to 
utensils  and  machines  of  everyday  life,  and  to 
learn  ways  of  working  together  and  individu¬ 
ally  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

In  the  English  classes  of  a  school,  oral  ex¬ 
pression  was  emphasized  through  the  follow¬ 
ing:  practice  in  correct  parliamentary  proce¬ 
dure  ;  a  radio  broadcasting  program  which  gave 
students  experience  in  speaking  before  a  micro¬ 
phone;  an  opportunity  for  each  member  of 
the  group  to  ^are  informally  with  other  pu¬ 
pils  any  interesting  book  he  had  read,  movie 
he  had  seen,  radio  program  he  had  heard,  per¬ 
son  he  had  met ;  interviews  that  were  no  longer 
imaginary,  but  were  really  held  with  people 
in  the  community.  Written  expression  was 
emphasized  through  such  means  as  business 
letters  to  get  information  or  to  order  ma¬ 
terials,  friendly  notes  to  invite  people  to  visit 
the  class  or  to  thank  them  for  some  service 
rendered,  letters  to  absent  members  of  the 
group,  outlines  and  summaries  of  notes  the 
pupils  kept,  minutes  of  class  proceedings,  and 
daily  and  long-range  plans.  Abundant  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  provided  for  pupils  to  do  creative 
writing.  In  reading,  a  wide  range  of  material 
was  provided.  Each  student  was  counseled  in 
the  selection  of  reading  material  which  was 
suited  to  his  interests  and  to  the  development 
of  his  abilities. 

The  group  (a  class  in  geometry)  begins  with 
simple  and  familiar  mathematical  terms  and 
principles  rather  than  with  theorems.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  theorems  is  an  outgrowth  of  class 
discussions  and  individual  thinking.  Reasoning 
in  non-mathematical  situations  is  emphasized, 
showing  the  similarity  to  mathematical  situa¬ 
tions.  Pupils  are  encouraged  and  given  time  to 
work  individually  or  in  groups  on  topics  of 
particular  interest.  After  studying  geometric 
proofs  for  several  weeks,  common  fallacies  in 
reasoning  were  discussed  as  well  as  suggestions 
for  improving  reasoning  in  geometry  and  in 
everyday  situations.  Examples  of  good  rea¬ 
soning  situations  as  well  as  poor  ones  were 
collected  by  the  students  from  their  own  er¬ 
rors  in  geometric  exercises  and  from  advertise¬ 
ments,  newspaper  articles,  discussions  in  other 
classes,  and  conversations  outside  of  Khool. 


The  aspects  of  thinking  emphasized  in  geome¬ 
try  classes  are  expressed  in  the  pupils’  behavior 
in  other  class  and  school  situations. 

Materials  in  Latin  were  organized  around 
the  content  of  a  basic  text.  English  grammar 
was  taught  through  comparison  and  contrast 
with  Latin  usage.  Spelling  was  taught  by 
giving  attention  to  the  derivation  of  worch 
misspelled  in  written  work.  Through  the  re¬ 
sults  of  frequent  tests  the  pupil’s  progress  re¬ 
port  was  developed.  When  the  teacher  adds 
her  rating  of  the  pupU,  this  report  is  filed  for 
reference  and  use  by  teacher  and  pupil. 

2.  Changes  in  Evaluation  Procedures 

The  illustrations  below,  quoted  di¬ 
rectly  from  reports  of  schools,  suggest 
the  great  diversity  of  methods  of  evalua¬ 
tion  being  employed.  They  indicate 
that  the  schools  are  concerned  with  a 
variety  of  outcomes,  that  the  choice  of 
means  of  evaluation  is  influenced  by  the 
purposes  back  of  certain  endeavors.  In 
some  cases,  they  point  to  a  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  a  description  of 
processes  as  well  as  evidence  of  the 
outcomes  observable  at  a  particular  mo¬ 
ment. 

Means  now  being  used  to  study  and 
evaluate  pupil  achievement: 

I.  Motion  picture  story  of  the  development 
of  the  program,  and  of  individual  students  in 
the  program. 

3.  Letters  written  to  parents  by  students  and 
teachers. 

3.  Differences  in  pupil  behavior  in  school 
work  as  observed  and  recorded  by  the  coun¬ 
selor,  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents. 

4.  Records  kept  by  students  and  teachers. 

a.  Progress  sheets  and  charts. 

b.  Record  of  reading  time. 

c.  Daily  plan  of  work. 

d.  Records  of  things  students  do  at  home 
which  are  related  to  work  done  at 
school  or  which  indicate  educational 
progress. 

e.  Summary  of  work  done  and  accom¬ 
plishments  realized. 

/.  Scrapbook  and  diary  of  group  activities. 

g.  Student  publication  of  the  annual  and 
daily  and  monthly  publications. 

h.  Health  and  dental  records. 

i.  Intramural  sports  records. 

;.  Interscholastic  records. 

k.  Permanent  records. 
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l.  Notes  made  by  teachers  in  student’s 
work  folder. 

m.  Reports  from  employers  of  part  time 
workers. 

N.  Counseling  aids. 

5.  New  types  of  commencement  programs. 

6.  Student-teacher-parent  meetings. 

7.  Home  visits. 

8.  Parents’  visits  to  school. 

9.  School  programs  and  assemblies  by  stu¬ 
dents  and  parents. 

10.  Exhibits  of  special  work  showing  pupil 
progress. 

11.  Pupil-teacher,  individual,  and  group  con¬ 
ferences  on  progress,  needs  and  interests,  and 
problems. 

12.  Teacher-teacher  conferences  about  stu¬ 
dents. 

13.  A  survey  of  occupational  history  of 
graduates. 

14.  A  survey  of  graduates  to  discover  what 
things,  in  their  opinion,  helped  them  most  in 
sdiool  and  what  opportunities  they  believe 
they  should  have  had  in  school. 

15.  Standardized  tests. 

a.  State  senior,  college-classification  tests. 

b.  English  tests. 

c.  Personality  rating  and  adjustment 
tests. 

d.  Preference  tests. 

e.  Intelligence  tests. 

3.  Changes  in  Administrative  Procedures 

The  illustrations  following  indicate 
that  classroom  teachers,  administrators, 
parents,  and  pupils  are  cooperating  in 
the  development  of  school  practices. 

Faculty  meetings  at  present  are  devoted  to  a 
study  of  problems  involved  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  work  in  subject  matter  fields  of 
particular  teachers,  more  effective  use  of  the 
Ubrary,  better  assembly  programs,  and  work  on 
other  school  problems.  The  entire  faculty  now 
cooperates  in  studying  school  problems,  in  ex¬ 
ploring  ways  of  working  with  students,  and 
in  seeking  effective  ways  of  appraising  their 
work. 

A  committee  composed  of  teachers,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  pupils  was  organized.  Due  to 
the  efforts  of  this  committee,  the  library  is 
now  available  for  all  pupils  at  any  time  of  the 
day.  In  the  past  it  was  available  only  to 
groups  assigned  to  the  study  hall.  In  another 
instance,  a  recommendation  of  the  committee 
resulted  in  a  revised  daily  schedule  which  was 
adopted  by  the  faculty. 

Parents  take  an  active  part  in  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  school  policies  and  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  through  an  organization  called  the  Par¬ 
ent-Teacher-Pupil  Association.  Matters  affect¬ 
ing  these  three  groups  were  formerly  discussed 
in  meetings  of  the  P.TA.  Few  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  school  were  considered,  and  pupils 
did  not  participate. 

Assembly  programs  that  grow  out  of  class 
work  are  initiated  and  produced  under  student 
leadership.  Student  chairmen,  secretaries,  and 
committees  help  to  carry  on  activities  in  the 
classroom.  In  such  situations  pupils  participate 
in  organizing  and  conducting  certain  aspects 
of  their  work. 

4.  Relationships  among  Pupils, 
Teachers,  and  Parents 

The  following  illustrations  indicate 
that  pupils  are  helped  to  assume  more 
responsibility  for  their  work  and  are 
given  more  opportunities  to  participate 
in  school  proc^ures;  that  teachers  and 
parents  are  attempting  to  know  each 
other  better;  that  teachers  are  planning 
work  together  and  are  sharing  with  each 
other  information  concerning  pupils; 
and  that  teachers  and  parents  are  work¬ 
ing  together  in  planning  the  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

Teachers  have  an  increased  share  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  the  problems  of  the  school  are 
and  how  these  problems  can  be  solved.  They 
have  discovered  that  many  of  their  problems 
relating  to  attendance,  wasting  time  in  school, 
etc.,  go  back  to  the  fact  that  students  are  fre¬ 
quently  working  on  things  for  which  they  do 
not  see  a  need.  Thus,  the  teachers  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  work  together  in  an  effective  way  to 
make  school  more  meaningful  to  boys  and 
girls. 

Parents  are  acquainted  with  changes  in  the 
school.  This  has  been  done  through  the  local 
paper,  visits,  small  group  discussions,  and 
letters  sent  to  the  homes  of  patrons.  Teachers 
frequently  secure  the  aid  of  parents  in  plan¬ 
ning  school  activities. 

Teachers  and  pupils  held  a  series  of  discus¬ 
sions  with  parents  during  which  proposed  im¬ 
provements  in  the  method  of  reporting  pupil 
progress  were  considered;  in  the  course  of  a 
week  in  one  center  over  three  hundred  parents 
met  in  a  series  of  small  groups. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  school  year, 
teachers  met  as  counselors  with  small  groups 
of  students  in  formulating  plans  for  the  year’s 
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work.  Thus  assistance  is  given  each  student  in 
the  selection  of  subject  matter  courses.  Such 
aid  is  given  by  the  homeroom  teacher,  class¬ 
room  teacher,  principal,  and  frequently  with 
the  aid  of  the  parents.  The  school  set  up  a 
vocational  placement  bureau  which  is  operated 
in  conjunction  with  the  community  employ¬ 
ment  agency. 

5.  Contributions  to  Betterment  of 
the  Community 

Illustrations  below  indicate  that  out 
of  the  changes  being  made  by  some  of 
the  schools  participating  in  the  Southern 
Study  come  improvement  in  recreation, 
in  health  conditions,  and  in  the  economic 
status  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  located. 

Because  of  a  consideration  of  health  needs 
in  the  community,  a  number  of  activities  have 
been  set  up  through  the  cooperative  work  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  following  are  typical 
projects  resulting  from  such  study:  (a)  every 
school  child  was  examined  for  intestinal  para¬ 
sites,  and  treatment  was  given  to  those  found 
infested;  (b)  children  of  families  receiving  any 
aid  from  the  federal  government  were  given 
dental  examinations,  and  necessary  dental 
work  was  done;  (c)  our  school  helped  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  parbh  society  for  crippled  children. 
This  organization,  through  the  cooperation  of 
pupils  and  teachers,  cited  cases  of  disability. 
These  were  brought  to  a  parish  clinic,  or  were 
taken  to  New  Orleans  where  they  received  the 
attention  of  a  sjxcialist;  (d)  every  child  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  tuberculosis  was  given  a  test 
and,  if  this  was  positive,  further  observation 
and  treatment  was  provided;  (e)  about  30,000 
free  lunches  were  served  to  needy  children. 
It  was  found  that  this  not  only  improved 
their  general  health  but  had  a  favorable  effect 
on  class  work  and  attendance. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  of  conditions  in  the 
community,  a  district-wide  recreational  pro¬ 
gram,  centered  at  the  high  school,  was  in¬ 
augurated  for  adults  and  students.  A  camp  in 
the  mountains  was  leased  to  provide  “outings” 
for  the  under-privileged  children.  The  home 
economics  teachers  worked  with  the  commun¬ 
ity  on  a  program  of  home  beautification.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  biology  classes  grew  many  shrubs  and 
plants  for  distribution  in  the  community.  These 
activities  resulted  from  classroom  work. 

The  economic  life  of  the  community  has 
been  improved  by  the  establishment  of  a  can¬ 
ning  plant,  refrigeration  plant,  hatchery,  power 


sprayer,  tractor,  feed  mill,  threshing  machine,  t 
and  by  provision  for  terracing  land  and  plant-  ^ 
ing  thousands  of  fruit  and  other  trees.  The 
canning  plant  has  a  capacity  of  3,000  cans  a  ^ 
day  and  is  used  for  canning  vegetables,  fruit,  ^ 

soup  mixture,  grape  juice,  meats  and  dog  food. 

The  refrigeration  plant  has  been  in  operation 
three  years  and  has  proved  itself  to  be  most 
valuable.  The  work  of  the  plant  includes 
butchering,  dressing,  chilling,  curing,  smoking,  ^ 

and  slicing  meat,  and  grinding  sausage.  Forty-  i 

five  thousand  pounds  of  meat  were  cured  in  ( 

the  plant  during  the  past  year.  Fruits  and  I 

vegetables  are  frozen  and  kept  in  lockers. 
Eighty-four  families  use  the  lockers  for  which  I 

each  pays  a  rental  of  $10  a  year.  The  hatch-  1 

ery  serves  a  very  useful  purpose  in  the  com-  < 

munity.  It  has  a  capacity  of  13,000  eggs  and  , 

has  served  340  people  in  the  last  year.  Ap¬ 
proximately  60,000  baby  chicks  have  bera 
hatched  and  sold  in  that  time.  The  services 
rendered  by  the  feed  mill  are  grinding  com,  1 

crushing  feeds,  mixing  feeds,  threshing  oats  I 

and  wheat,  making  poultry,  hog,  mule,  dairy, 
and  sweet  feed.  The  school  tractor  pulls  the 
spraying  machine  and  is  used  for  terracing 
land,  cutting  hay,  and  general  hauling.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  the  power  sprayer  has  been 
used  to  spray  approximately  5,cxx>  trees.  The 
availability  of  the  sprayer  has  encouraged  the 
planting  of  trees  during  the  past  three  years. 

Prior  to  that  time  there  were  practically  no 
peach  trees  in  the  community.  There  are  now 
approximately  38,000.  It  appears  that  within 
a  ^ort  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  grading,  packing,  and  marketing 
peaches.  In  addition  to  these  services  which 
are  conducted  cooperatively  on  a  non-profit 
basis  there  is  an  extensive  program  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  education,  and  many  other  services. 

The  changes  reported  have  particular 
significance  since  a  real  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  Study  to  work  in  help¬ 
ful  vrays  with  teachers  and  principals  on 
problems  they  themselves  recognized  and 
considered  important.  Consequently, 
changes  have  been  made  because  the 
teachers  and  principals,  often  working 
with  parents,  pupils,  and  the  Staff  of  the 
Study,  were  sincerely  convinced  after 
careful  consideration  that  such  changes 
would  improve  their  schools  and  com¬ 
munities.  Developments  in  the  schools 
that  result  from  the  use  of  such  methods 
are  of  particular  importance  because 
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they  represent  changes  in  teachers,  par¬ 
ents,  and  pupils  themselves  and  are  but 
the  beginnings  of  growth  that  will  con¬ 
tinue. 

EXTENSIONS 

During  the  first  half  of  the  summer 
of  1939,  the  Southern  Association  Study 
furnished  staff  service  to  the  University 
of  Florida  and  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  work  with  individual  teachers, 
prmcipals,  supervisors,  and  school  fac¬ 
ulties  on  programs  of  improvement  in 
school  and  community.  The  results 
seemed  to  be  satisfactory.  Before  the 
summer  was  over  nine  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  South  made  application 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Curricular  Problems  and  Re¬ 
search  for  similar  services  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1940.  Since  the  staff  of  the  Study 
was  not  large  enough  to  meet  these  re¬ 
quests,  plans  were  made  for  a  leadership 
training  conference  in  which  college 
teachers,  members  of  the  Study  Staff, 
and  teachers  from  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  Study  participated.  The  confer¬ 
ence  began  early  in  January  and  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  summer  term.  In 
this  way  it  was  possible  to  grant  the 
requests  of  the  nine  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  for  staff  assistance  in  operating 
their  summer  schools.  A  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  operation  of  one  of  these 
summer  schools  is  given  in  Summer 
Study  for  School  Groups}  The  Study 


cooperated  with  fourteen  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  their  programs  for 
the  summer  of  1941. 

A  college  improvement  program,  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  annals  of  education,  was 
launched  by  the  Southern  Association  at 
the  Work  Conference  on  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  held  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  July 
6-19,  1941.* 

In  addition,  the  Southern  Association 
Study  is  now  cooperating  with  the  state 
department  of  education  and  one  or 
more  colleges  in  each  of  two  states  in 
which  teachers,  school  officials,  and  pa¬ 
trons  of  a  county  are  working  for  the 
improvement  of  education  and  living.  A 
number  of  similar  requests  have  been 
received. 

These  cooperative  efforts  indicate  that 
the  Southern  Association  through  its 
membership,  representing  colleges,  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  and  state  departments 
of  education,  may  make  relatively  per¬ 
manent  the  values  accruing  from  the 
Southern  Association  Study. 

1  Summer  Study  for  School  Groups,  An  Experi¬ 
ment  in  the  Education  of  Teachers  in  Service, 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala¬ 
bama,  1941. 

*  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second¬ 
ary  Schools,  “General  Report  on  the  Work  Con¬ 
ference  on  Higher  Education,*’  Directed  by  the 
Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  Commission  on  Curricular  Problems  and 
Research,  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  July  6-19,  1941,  Printed  for  the  Southern 
Association  Quarterly,  Durham,  N.  C. 


WORKING  WITH  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE  FACULTIES  ON 
TEACHER  EDUCATION » 

Russell  M.  Cooper 
Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 


In  the  education  of  secondary  school 
teachers,  the  liberal  arts  college  has  long 
occupied  a  leading  role.  There  are  more 
high  school  teachers  in  America  who 
have  been  prepared  in  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  than  in  any  other  kind  of  higher 
educaticmal  institution,  far  more  than  in 
either  the  teachers  colleges  or  the  uni¬ 
versities.  In  my  own  state  of  Iowa, 
which  appears  to  be  rather  typical  of  the 
middlewest  in  this  respect,  fifty-four  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  high  s^ool  teachers  were 
prepared  in  private  liberal  arts  colleges, 
more  than  in  all  the  other  kinds  of  in¬ 
stitutions  put  together.  Our  committee 
of  the  North  Central  Association  has 
been  concerned  with  the  kind  of  educa¬ 
tional  program  by  these  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege  graduates. 

The  program  of  our  committee  has 
consisted  of  two  distinct,  though  related, 
phases.  During  the  first  semester  of  this 
year,  we  conducted  a  study  of  twelve 
representative  liberal  arts  colleges,®  and 
during  this  present  semester,  we  are 
sponsoring  a  series  of  ten  conferences  to 
which  the  faculty  members  of  all  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  this  entire  North 
Central  Association  territory  are  being 
invited.  This  latter  phase  is  still  in  prog¬ 
ress,  with  three  conferences  yet  to  be 
held. 

At  the  outset  of  our  survey  last  fall, 
our  committee  rather  arbitrarily  selected 
to  be  studied,  twelve  representative  col- 

1 A  series  of  three  papers  devoted  to  this  topic 
was  read  at  the  joint  session  of  the  three  Com¬ 
missions  in  Chicago,  March  27,  1941.  The  other 
two  follow  immediately. 

*  Published  in  the  January,  1942.  issue  of  the 
Quabterly. 


leges,  partly  on  the  basis  of  their  replies 
to  a  questionnaire  circulated  a  year  be¬ 
fore,  and  partly  because  of  their  diversi¬ 
fied  character.  The  colleges  represent 
many  different  denominations;  nine  were 
coeducational,  while  two  were  women’s 
colleges  and  one  a  men’s  college;  they 
ranged  in  size  from  around  three  hun¬ 
dred  to  eleven  hundred  fifty,  and  were 
geographically  scattered  across  the  north 
central  territory.  They,  of  course,  do 
not  represent  an  exact  statistical  sample, 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  very  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  general  situation.  The 
colleges  chosen  were:  Bethany  College, 
Bethany,  West  Virginia;  Hanover  Col¬ 
lege,  Hanover,  Indiana;  Hastings  Cd- 
lege,  Hastings,  Nebraska;  Hope  College, 
Holland,  Michigan;  Kenyon  College, 
Gambier,  Ohio;  Knox  College,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Illinois;  Lawrence  College,  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin;  Lindenwood  College, 
St.  Charles,  Missouri;  Saint  Olaf  Col¬ 
lege,  Northfield,  Minnesota;  Simp>son 
College,  Indianola,  Iowa;  The  College 
of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota; 
and  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  South 
Dakota. 

The  secretary  of  the  committee  vis¬ 
ited  each  college  for  a  period  of  three 
days  to  one  week  and  talked  with  virtu¬ 
ally  all  the  administrative  officials  and 
faculty  members  concerning  their  ob¬ 
jectives,  procedures,  and  their  specific 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  high 
school  teachers.  At  each  college,  several 
associates  were  enlisted  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  institutions  to  spend  one  day  in  the 
examination  of  fields  related  to  their 
training.  Each  associate  was  asked  to 
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assist  with  all  the  departments  in  his 
broad  field  (for  example,  Science,  Social 
Science,  Language  and  Literature,  or 
Fine  Arts.)  Attention  was  given,  not 
only  to  the  suitability  of  the  courses  for 
training  high  school  teachers  of  those 
same  subjects,  but  also  to  the  general 
cultural  value  which  these  courses  might 
render  to  students  planning  to  teach  in 
other  fields.  We  were  anxious  to  learn 
the  prevailing  curricular  and  teaching 
practices,  the  problems  being  faced,  and 
any  solutions  or  experiments  which  were 
being  employed. 

This  twelve  college  study  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  December,  and  on  January  i8, 
1941,  all  of  the  persons  associated  in  the 
study  were  called  to  a  meeting  in  Chica¬ 
go  to  help  interpret  and  assemble  the 
data  which  had  been  accumulated  and 
to  lay  the  plans  for  the  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  which  was  contemplated  for  this 
second  semester.  As  a  result  of  this 
January  meeting,  a  twenty-page  mimeo¬ 
graphed  report  of  the  study  was  pre¬ 
pared,  and  several  copies  have  been 
mailed  to  every  liberal  arts  college  in 
the  North  Central  Association  area, 
whether  members  of  the  Association  or 
not.  Along  with  this  report,  there  was 
a  summary  check  list  of  issues  which 
sharply  delineated  various  points  requir¬ 
ing  further  discussion,  and  which  served 
as  a  stimulus  to  those  delegates  attend¬ 
ing  the  spring  conferences. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  confer¬ 
ences  has  been  to  provide  the  faculty 
members  of  liberal  arts  colleges  with  an 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  their 
educational  objectives  and  procedures, 
particularly  as  these  relate  to  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  high  school  teachers.  A  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  secure  participa¬ 
tion  by  subject  matter  professors  through 
a  request  that  approximately  four-fifths 
of  each  delegation  should  be  composed 
of  such  persons,  and  as  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
perience,  the  vast  majority  of  our  dele¬ 


gates  have  been  these  subject  matter 
people.  These  conferences  have  been 
scheduled  as  follows: 


February  7, 8 
February  14, 15 
February  31, 33 
February  38,  March  i 
March  7, 8 
March  14, 15 
March  31, 33 
March  38,  39 
April  4,  s 
April  18, 19 


Judson  Court,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Drury  College,  Spring- 
field,  Missouri 
Waldorf  Hotel,  Toledo, 
Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ., 
Delaware,  Ohio 
DePauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Indiana 
McPherson  College,  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Kansas 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  U., 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
College  of  St.  Cather¬ 
ine,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa 
Knox  College,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Illinois 


The  interest  and  attendance  at  these 
conferences  have  far  exceeded  the  rosiest 
anticipations  of  the  committee.  To  date, 
seven  have  been  held,  with  a  total  at¬ 
tendance  of  around  930  delegates  from 
144  different  educational  institutions. 
This  is  an  average  of  over  130  at  each 
conference. 

All  the  conferences  have  been  very 
much  alike  in  their  general  organization 
and  program,  the  chief  differences  being 
in  the  personnel  of  the  leadership  and 
delegations.  Each  conference  has  been 
opened  with  an  address  by  a  leading 
high  school  administrator  in  that  geo¬ 
graphical  area,  on  the  topic,  “What  Do 
We  Expect  From  the  Colleges?”  This 
speech  has  usually  pointed  out  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  modern  high  school  program 
today,  the  diversified  re^nsibilities  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  many  personality 
and  intellectual  characteristics  expected, 
thus  presenting  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
colleges  to  prepare  teachers  quidified  for 
successful  high  school  work. 

The  other  general  address  of  each  con¬ 
ference  has  been  delivered  by  a  prom- 
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inent  educational  psychologist  on  the 
topic,  “Learning  Problems  at  the  College 
Lwel.”  These  lectures  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  teaching  procedures 
employed  in  the  college  classroom  have 
a  direct  and  important  effect  upon  high 
school  teaching,  not  only  because  they 
help  to  determine  the  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  teacher,  but  also  are  exam¬ 
ples  of  teaching  methods  which  the  high 
school  teacher  will  tend  to  imitate  and 
employ  in  the  secondary  school,  prob¬ 
ably  with  even  greater  fidelity  than  the 
theory  advanced  in  the  professional  Edu¬ 
cation  courses.  These  lectures  have  dealt 
with  such  problems  as  the  relation  of 
teaching  procedures  to  the  goals  desired, 
and  problems  of  motivation,  retention, 
and  evaluation.  In  addition  to  these 
two  leading  addresses,  each  conference 
has  devoted  about  sue  hours  to  sectional 
discussions.  The  delegates  have  been  di¬ 
vided  into  five  groups:  Natural  Science, 
Social  Science,  Language-Literature, 
Fine  Arts,  and  Personnel,  and  here  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  addresses  in  their  particu¬ 
lar  fields,  and  to  share  with  each  other 
the  experiences  in  the  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  problems.  In  each  of  these  groups, 
we  have  arranged  to  have  two  or  three 
local  high  school  teachers  participate  in 
order  continually  to  emphasize  the  re¬ 
alities  of  the  high  school  teacher’s  needs. 
These  high  school  participants  have  been 
among  the  most  valuable  members  of 
each  conference. 

Since  these  conferences  are  not  yet 
completed,  it  is  impossible  at  the  present 
time  to  formulate  any  final  conclusions 
and,  in  any  event,  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  program  thus  far  has  been  more  to 
stimulate  interest  and  share  experiences, 
rather  than  to  arrive  at  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  upon  desirable  solutions.  Some  is¬ 
sues  and  trends  are,  however,  clearly  dis¬ 
cernible  and  I  shall  briefly  suggest  some 
of  the  issues  which  have  been  most 


prominent,  both  in  the  twelve  college  1 
study  last  fall  and  in  these  conferences  i 
this  spring.  ( 

Perhaps  the  most  lively  issue  has  been 
concerned  with  affording  teachers  a  e 
broader  education.  Many  colleges  are  ! 
experimenting  with  survey  and  inte-  1 

grated  courses,  though  with  varied  re-  ! 

suits  and  a  frank  admission  that  in  many  I 
cases  the  college  teachers  are  not  them¬ 
selves  prepared  to  teach  effectively  in  i 
such  broad  areas.  In  many  of  the  con-  i 

ferences,  there  has  been  a  great  interest  i 
in  the  divisional  major,  though  most 
colleges  are  still  employing  the  tradi¬ 
tional  departmental  major  requirements. 

Very  few  colleges  are  experimenting 
with  divisional  courses  at  the  senior  level 
to  integrate  the  student’s  college  expe¬ 
rience. 

As  a  second  issue,  we  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  how  student  thinking  may 
become  more  scholarly  and  creative.  In 
every  college  there  is  much  more  empha¬ 
sis  upon  mastery  of  subject  matter  than 
upon  stimulation  of  independent,  reflec¬ 
tive  thought,  but  several  professors,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  are  making  this  latter  goal  a 
central  objective  in  their  teaching.  The 
best  ways  of  administering  library  work, 
and  the  engagement  of  undergraduates 
in  research  procedures  are  matters  which 
are  receiving  serious  consideration  by 
our  professors,  but  upon  which  there  is 
little  agreement  in  theory  or  practice. 

As  a  third  issue,  the  faculty  members 
have  been  concerned  with  the  best  edu¬ 
cational  practice  in  the  college  classroom, 
with  the  respect  that  should  be  paid  to 
individual  differences,  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  community  contacts  and  the 
practical  application  of  material,  with 
the  use  of  various  teaching  devices  and 
of  democratic  procedures  in  planning 
and  conducting  the  courses.  Experience 
seems  to  vary  widely  on  these  matters, 
most  teachers  recognizing  real  value  in 
all  of  these  measures,  but  frequently  not 
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having  the  time  nor  specific  procedures 
for  carrying  these  functions  forward  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

In  the  fourth  peace,  it  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  recognized,  both  in  the  twelve  in¬ 
stitutions  studied  and  in  the  colleges 
participating  in  the  conferences,  that  the 
subject  matter  professor  has  a  most  im¬ 
portant  function  in  the  education  of 
teachers,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
confessed  that  very,  very  few  college 
teachers  regularly  visit  high  schools  or 
are  intimately  familiar  with  modern  high 
school  practices.  At  nearly  all  the  con¬ 
ferences,  the  delegates  agreed  that  spe¬ 
cial  methods  courses  should  be  taught 
by  subject  matter  professors  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  by  one  who  has  had  high  school 
teaching  experience  and  maintains  these 
contacts,  though  it  again  was  admitted 
that  these  qualifications  are  frequently 
lacking.  For  the  most  part,  delegates 
have  contended  that  teachers  should  re¬ 
ceive  approximately  the  same  kind  of 
educational  experience  in  the  subject 
matter  courses  as  all  the  other  students, 
though  many  professors  were  finding 
ways  to  meet  prospective  teachers’  needs 
through  individualized  instruction. 

In  the  liberal  arts  colleges,  it  appears 
that  most  students  take  only  as  many 
hours  of  Education  as  are  required  by 
state  law,  and  that  the  Education  pro¬ 
fessors  discourage  students  from  securing 
majors  in  their  department.  Student 
teaching  is  usually  done  in  the  local  high 
school  with  widely  varying  degrees  of 
supervision.  The  evaluation  of  teacher 
ability  and  placement  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  for  which,  at  the  moment,  there 
seems  to  be  no  ready  answer. 

A  further  problem  of  serious  concern 
is  the  guidance  program  provided  for 
prospective  teachers.  For  the  most  part, 
the  guidance  of  teachers  is  coordinated 
with  the  general  personnel  program  of 
the  college,  and  courses  are  selected  un¬ 
der  the  counsel  of  the  major  professor 


and  the  Education  department.  Many 
colleges  are  exp)erimenting  with  devices 
for  more  adequate  selection  of  teachers, 
both  through  diagnostic  instruments  and 
through  faculty  committees,  but  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  far  more  study  needs  to  be 
devoted  to  this  problem.  Most  colleges 
assist  actively  in  the  placement  of  teach¬ 
ers,  usually  with  considerable  attention 
to  the  precise  qualifications  of  the  candi¬ 
date  for  the  particular  op)ening,  but  only 
a  minority  of  the  colleges  apparently  are 
promoting  a  program  of  continued  guid¬ 
ance  and  assistance  to  their  graduates 
already  in  service. 

The  relation  of  extra-curricular  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  total  education  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  constituted  still  another  area 
of  interest.  Many  colleges  attempt  to 
exercise  careful  control  over  activities 
and  to  limit  the  amount  of  particip>ation 
piermitted  to  any  one  student,  but  artifi¬ 
cial  rules  apparently  are  not  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  solving  this  problem  unless 
made  very  flexible  and  closely  related  to 
an  adequate  guidance  program. 

One  of  the  liveliest  issues  at  all  of  the 
conferences  has  been  the  question  of  the 
unique  contribution  of  the  liberal  arts 
college  to  teacher  preparaticm.  Many  of 
the  delegates  have  contended  that  the 
liberal  arts  college  is  more  independent  of 
political  control,  is  smaller  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  personalized  than  the  uni¬ 
versity,  gives  more  adequate  attention  to 
subject  matter  preparation  than  some 
teachers  colleges,  and  that  the  religious 
and  idealistic  atmosphere  of  the  campus 
is  a  very  valuable  intangible  phase  of 
the  prospective  teacher’s  development. 
It  is  frequently  admitted,  however,  that 
upon  all  these  points  the  liberal  arts 
college  is  not  as  conspicuously  outstand¬ 
ing  as  it  has  wished  to  be  and  there  is 
general  recognition  that  the  college  must 
re-examine  its  procedures  in  order  to  re¬ 
alize  these  objectives  more  effectively 
than  ever  before. 
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Finally,  the  impact  of  the  world  situ¬ 
ation  upon  education  has  concerned  the 
delegates  at  our  conferences.  It  appears 
to  be  impossible  to  anticipate  the  total 
effect  of  this  influence,  but  the  faculty 
members  generaUy  have  declared  their 
intention  to  follow  the  reverberations 
very  carefully,  both  with  respect  to  new 
curricular  and  instructional  changes,  and 
to  the  supply  and  demand  for  teachers. 
There  is  a  determination  to  maintain 
cultural  values  despite  the  current  pres¬ 
sures  of  utilitarianism. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  statement  that 
the  program  of  our  committee  thus  far 


has  served  more  to  raise  and  define  the 
issues  in  high  school  teacher  preparation, 
and  to  stimulate  a  thoughtful  consider¬ 
ation  of  these  matters  by  the  various 
colleges  than  to  yield  any  final  conclu¬ 
sions.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  unsolved  questicHis  for  which 
no  one  has  yet  found  a  real  solution. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  further  experi¬ 
mentation  and  self-evaluation  of  curricu¬ 
lar  and  teaching  practices  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  colleges.  Results  of  such  studies, 
when  pooled  and  refined  by  continuous 
inter-collegiate  discussion,  should,  how¬ 
ever,  yield  very  significant  values. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
BY  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  AS  VIEWED  BY  THE  COLLEGE 
Charles  J.  Turck 

Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


In  commenting  on  this  excellent  report 
by  Mr.  Cooper  on  “The  Preparation  of 
High  School  Teachers  in  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges”  I  find  myself  under  a  double 
handicap.  In  the  first  place,  Professor 
Cooper  has  listed  eighty-eight  issues, 
and  I  have  twenty  minutes.  I  am  not 
certain  whether  I  should  attack  valiantly 
on  all  fronts  or  merely  withdraw  in  con¬ 
fusion  from  the  field.  Mr.  Cooper  has 
set  forth  practically  all  the  issues  that 
disturb  college  executives,  and  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  these  issues  center  around  the  serv¬ 
ices  that  the  college  should  render  to 
prospective  teachers. 

In  the  second  place,  what  I  shall  say 
will  not  be  representative  of  the  liberal 
arts  colleges.  These  colleges  are  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  in  the  number  and  va¬ 
riety  of  views  that  they  adopt  towards 
teacher  training.  They  are  not  so  liberal, 
however,  in  their  attitudes  to  institu¬ 
tions  that  hold  viewpoints  different  from 
their  own.  Therefore,  I  am  quite  confi¬ 
dent  that  I  speak  for  no  one  but  myself 
in  this  paper. 

In  the  matter  of  teacher  training,  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  have  made  two  seri¬ 
ous  mistakes.  First,  they  have  been  criti¬ 
cal  of  and  antagonistic  to  the  teacher 
training  institutions.  Second,  they  have 
minimized  and  hampered  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  in  their  own  facul¬ 
ties.  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
these  two  matters  before  making  up  one 
or  two  of  the  implications  that  Dr. 
Cooper’s  report  suggests  to  me. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  teachers’  col¬ 
leges,  nearly  all  high  school  teachers  who 


had  had  four  years  beyond  high  school 
were  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges 
or  of  the  liberal  arts  department  of  the 
university.  It  was  that  or  nothing.  As 
the  normal  schools  entered  the  field  of 
training  high  school  teachers,  however, 
the  liberal  arts  colleges  looked  upon  this 
new  institution  as  a  rival  and  interloper 
and  not  as  a  partner.  The  private  col¬ 
leges  sought  by  many  means  to  keep  the 
teacher  training  institution  out  of  the 
high  school  teaching  field.  The  favorite 
device  was  to  confine  the  teachers’  col¬ 
leges  to  the  work  of  preparing  teachers 
for  the  primary  schools,  a  plan  that  has 
succeeded  in  very  few  states  and  for 
which  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  logical 
justification.  The  liberal  arts  colleges 
have  been  too  much  disposed  to  check¬ 
mate  the  type  of  institution  that  they 
see  as  a  rival,  rather  than  to  pursue 
jointly  the  inquiry,  “How  can  we  best 
train  teachers  fOT  the  American  high 
school?” 

A  second  mistake  that  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  have  made  is  to  regard  the  educa¬ 
tion  department  of  the  college  as  a  pestif¬ 
erous  appendage,  reluctantly  attached 
to  the  college  and  to  be  confined  to  the 
narrowest  possible  limits.  This  idea 
springs  from  a  broader  and  older  idea, 
namely,  that  liberal  arts  colleges  must 
not  train  students  for  any  useful  calling. 
When  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey  in 
1846  was  inaugurated  as  president  of 
Yale  University,  he  declared  that  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  should  be  valued  not  as 
a  means  to  practical  ends  but  solely  for 
its  own  sake,  and  that  the  true  college 
would  resist  altogether  the  effort  to  in- 
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troduce  professional  or  practical  studies 
into  the  college  course.  Fifty  years 
later  Dean  Andrew  F.  West  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University  was  still  insisting  that 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin  should  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  college  curriculum  as  the 
heart  of  it  and  that  practical  vocational 
subjects  did  not  belong  in  that  select 
company.  Another  half  century  has  al¬ 
most  passed,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  forces  represented  by 
Dr.  Woolsey  in  1846  and  by  Dean  West 
in  1896  have  lost  the  battle.  Nearly 
every  college  of  liberal  arts  permits  some 
professional,  technical  or  vocational 
courses  to  count  towards  the  bachelor 
of  arts  degree,  and  I  rejoice  that  this  is 
so. 

It  is  well  that  this  ancient  notion  that 
the  liberal  arts  colleges  must  not  train 
students  for  any  useful  calling,  includ¬ 
ing  teaching,  has  been  discarded.  It 
might  have  been  fatal  to  the  liberal  arts 
colleges.  If  they  had  persisted  in  this 
denial  of  a  place  for  vocational  subjects 
after  the  society  that  could  support  men 
and  women  without  useful  callings  had 
been  destroyed,  there  would  have  been 
no  place  for  them.  When  feudal  society 
was  transformed,  there  was  no  more  use 
for  the  tutors  of  the  noble  youths  who 
had  been  trained  in  falconing,  in  music, 
and  in  chess.  These  tutors  prepared  for 
one  kind  of  society,  and  that  society  was 
gone  before  some  of  the  young  students 
were  able  to  enjoy  it.  The  tutors  disap¬ 
peared  simultaneously.  It  is  possible 
that  classical  philosophers  of  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  somewhat  medieval  model  do 
the  cause  of  modern  liberal  education  no 
good  services  when  they  divorce  culture 
from  the  practical  side  of  life.  There  is 
a  danger  that  by  continuing  too  long 
this  false  dichotomy  they  may  com¬ 
pletely  undermine  the  public  interest  in 
the  type  of  college  they  profess  to  serve. 

I  would  like  to  say  emphatically  that 
I  believe  in  the  liberal  arts  curriculum. 


but  I  see  it  as  a  changing  and  not  a 
static  phenomenon.  At  various  stages  of 
our  national  development,  the  curricu¬ 
lum  has  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
students  who  expect  to  enter  the  prevail¬ 
ing  t)T)e  of  society  at  that  period.  Thus 
modem  languages  came  into  the  curricu¬ 
lum  and  then  the  natural  sciences  and 
now  the  social  sciences  with  full  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  vocational  training  courses 
required  in  teaching  and  other  fields.  We 
have  made  no  mistake  in  these  changes, 
for  the  colleges  that  do  not  prepare  their 
graduates  today  for  useful  life  in  the 
kind  of  society  they  can  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  are  doomed.  Every  social 
institution,  including  schools,  must  serve 
the  society  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Our 
society  is  a  democracy,  not  an  aristoc¬ 
racy;  a  society  of  workers,  not  of  idlers 
nor  vacant  dreamers.  We  must  infuse 
the  ideal  of  the  cultured,  tolerant,  altru¬ 
istic  servant  of  mankind  into  every  call¬ 
ing  that  has  intellectual  content,  or  such 
vocations  will,  in  the  words  of  John 
Dewey,  “be  narrow  and  hard,  tending 
not  merely  to  the  utilitarian  in  its  re¬ 
stricted  sense  but  even  toward  the 
brutal  and  the  inhuman.” 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  liberal  arts 
colleges  persist  in  the  mistakes  I  have 
mentioned.  They  should  see  in  the 
teacher  training  institutions  partners  in 
the  total  task  of  preparing  high  school 
teachers.  Dr.  H.  L.  Donovan  of  Eastern 
Kentucky  State  Teachers  College  told 
me  once  that  80  percent  of  the  courses 
that  persons  preparing  to  be  high  school 
teachers  took  in  his  institution  was  in 
the  field  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be  for  we 
are  interested,  not  in  preserving  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  institution,  but  in  preserv¬ 
ing  a  certain  emphasis  on  culture  and 
on  character  that  we  believe  is  found  in 
the  modern  liberal  arts  curriculum. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  teacher 
training  college  should  not  serve  as  a 
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college  of  liberal  arts  for  the  boys  and  into  one  year  of  post  graduate  work.  It 

girls  of  its  vicinity,  and  likewise  there  takes  time  also  to  develop  the  profes- 

is  no  reason  why  the  liberal  arts  college  sional  attitude  of  the  teacher.  Both 

should  not  train  prospective  high  school  skills  and  attitudes  can  be  effectively  de¬ 
teachers  of  its  vicinity.  In  both  cases,  veloped  in  and  through  the  four  year 

the  question  is,  “How  well  do  they  do  liberal  arts  curriculum,  plus  the  ^)ecific 

this  work?”  courses  in  psychology  and  education 

I  turn  now  to  certain  implications  that  experience  has  established.  This 

that  I  see  in  Mr.  Cooper’s  report.  Un-  integration  of  subject  matter  mastery 

derlying  the  report  there  seems  to  be  an  and  teaching  efficiency  can  be  effected 

assumption  that  the  young  man  plan-  in  any  liberal  arts  college  that  makes  up 

ning  to  become  a  teacher  needs  some-  its  mind  to  give  to  prospective  teachers 

thing  more  than,  or  different  from,  what  all  the  special  aids  which  now  may  be 

a  young  man  needs  who  is  planning  to  regarded  as  essential  or  which  may  later 

be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer.  In  part  this  is  be  found  essential,  many  of  them  spe- 

true.  One  reason  is  that  the  technical  cifically  mentioned  in  Mr.  Cooper’s  re¬ 
subject  matter  of  medicine  or  law  is  port. 

taught  after  graduation  from  the  liberal  This  task  would  be  made  considerably 
arts  college  in  a  separated  professional  easier  if  we  had  a  liberal  arts  course 

school;  but  the  subject  matter  with  that  would  train  for  citizenship  as  dis- 

which  the  teacher  will  deal  in  his  pro-  tinguished  from  the  prevailing  liberal 

fession  is  in  large  measure  the  same  sub-  arts  course  which  is  the  result  of  a  cen- 

ject  matter  that  he  has  dealt  with  in  the  tury  of  inherited  vested  interests  in  iso¬ 
liberal  arts  college.  Hence,  the  youthful  lated  departments.  The  need  for  some 

teacher  has  a  professional  interest  in  the  of  the  special  training  suggested  by  Mr. 

curriculum,  and  the  law  or  medical  stu-  Cooper  for  prospective  teachers  would  be 

dent  has  no  such  professional  interest  satisfied,  in  my  judgment,  by  a  recast- 

except  in  certain  scientific  courses  for  ing  of  the  college  curriculum  that  would 

the  pre-medical  man  and  in  a  few  politi-  make  central  the  courses  that  deal  with 

cal  science  courses  for  the  pre-legal  man.  citizenship  and  remove  to  the  periphery 

The  doctor  does  not  learn  to  practice  the  courses  that  have  more  specialized 

medicine  in  or  through  his  academic  functions  or  a  more  historic  ancestry, 

subjects,  nor  does  the  lawyer  learn  there  For  example,  the  suggestion  that  the  lib- 

the  precedents  for  his  own  law  cases,  eral  arts  colleges  might  arrange  their 

But  the  teacher  is  learning  both  subject  courses  to  broaden  a  student’s  percep- 

matter  and  professional  skill  in  his  four  tions  and  to  deepen  a  student’s  insights, 

years  of  college.  He  is  learning,  con-  to  cultivate  reflective  and  original  think- 

sciously  or  subconsciously,  how  to  teach  ing,  to  understand  the  scientific  method 

(or  how  not  to  teach),  and  he  is  getting  and  the  interpretation  of  data,  to  en- 

some  of  his  professional  training  along  courage  the  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts 

with  his  academic  studies.  and  to  develop  skills  in  the  art  of  com- 

Another  reason  for  integrating  the  munication  of  ideas — all  of  these  sug- 

courses  dealing  with  teaching  skills  into  gestions  are  as  relevant  in  the  case  of 

the  main  subject  matter  courses  of  the  students  having  no  specialized  interest 

liberal  arts  curriculum  is  that  it  takes  as  in  the  case  of  students  planning  to 

time  to  develop  these  skills.  It  would  teach.  It  is  not  only  prospective  teach- 

not  be  wise  to  compress  them  into  one  ers  who  require  these  alterations,  but 

semester  of  the  college  course  or  even  every  prospective  citizen  who  looks  to 
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his  liberal  arts  college  experiences  to 
give  him  a  philosophy  of  life  and  an 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which  he 
will  move. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  find 
this  practical  identity  of  need  in  the 
case  of  the  prospective  teacher  and  in 
the  case  of  other  run-of-the-mine  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  liberal  arts  college.  Increas¬ 
ingly  we  come  to  recognize  the  teacher 
as  the  mightiest  single  force  in  democ¬ 
racy;  he  must  know  the  principles,  the 
ideals,  and  the  processes  of  democracy. 
The  publications  of  the  four  yearbooks 
of  the  John  Dewey  Society,  George  W. 
Axtelle’s  report  of  the  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education,  Democracy  and 
Defense,  and  numerous  articles  by 
George  S.  Counts,  Whit  Brogan,  and 
others  define  the  task  of  the  teacher  in 
American  education  in  terms  that  apply 
also  to  every  man  and  woman  who  wants 
to  be  an  effective  citizen  in  these  trying 
times.  It  has  always  been  the  purpose 
of  the  liberal  arts  college  to  send  out  this 
type  of  good  citizen.  In  spite  of  slug¬ 
gishness,  conservative  insistence  on  es¬ 
tablished  courses,  and  even  of  some  class 
interest,  these  colleges  have  on  the  whole 
vindicated  their  claims  to  graduate  good 
citizens.  The  course  that  produces  the 
good  citizen  will  produce  the  good 
teacher  also  in  all  respects  except  the 
skills. 

The  liberal  arts  curriculum  has  never 
been  a  fixed  thing.  It  frequently  has 
moved  so  slowly  that  the  naked  eye  has 
not  been  able  to  determine  motion.  But 
like  everything  else  in  this  world,  that 
curriculum  has  changed  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  change  with  the  varying  needs 
of  youth  in  an  altered  society.  My  point 
is  that  the  changes  must  be  made  with 
promptness,  with  enthusiasm,  and  not 
grudgingly,  and  that  one  of  the  basic 
changes  that  must  be  made  is  in  what 
Mr.  Cooper  calls  the  institutional  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  college  department  of 


education  and  the  business  of  training 
teachers. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  been  most  gentle  in 
dealing  with  some  of  the  situations  in 
liberal  arts  colleges  that  he  has  seen. 
Thus  he  writes  in  his  report,  “The  col¬ 
leges  vary,  most  of  them  accepting  the 
function  (of  teacher  training)  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  important  function  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  although  occasionally  subject 
matter  teachers  grumble  about  the 
amount  of  time  diverted  to  professional 
education  courses.”  That  is  putting  the 
case  mildly.  There  are  college  professors 
who  take  pride  in  disparaging  the  work 
of  the  department  that  deals  directly 
with  the  preparation  of  high  school 
teachers,  although  they  must  know  that 
the  high  school  field  has  been  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  best  outlet  in  a  voca¬ 
tional  way  for  the  graduates  of  liberal 
arts  colleges. 

In  the  state  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Cooper  in¬ 
forms  me  that  of  1,319  high  school 
teachers,  46  percent  were  trained  in  state 
institutions  in  Iowa  and  54  percent  in 
private  institutions.  Unless  the  liberal 
arts  colleges  act  subbornly  and  blindly, 
it  is  likely  that  the  training  of  high 
school  teachers  will  continue  to  be  a 
major  and  appropriate  task  for  them  to 
perform. 

I  find  myself  saying  as  I  read  Mr. 
Cooper’s  suggestions,  “This  also  I  would 
do,  and  this  and  this,  but  in  four  brief 
years,  how  can  all  this  be  done?”  When 
something  goes  into  the  college  curricu¬ 
lum,  something  must  come  out.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  some  of  the  things 
that  Mr.  Cooper  has  listed  as  the  needs 
of  teachers  could  be  met  outside  of  the 
college,  that  some  of  these  are  not  so 
centrally  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  college  as  to  deserve  the  place  which 
Mr.  Cooper  ascribes  to  them.  But  I  am 
not  sure  if  we  can  identify  these  less 
important  items.  I  was  thinking  at  first 
of  health  and  recreation,  and  yet  I  re- 
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call  that  it  is  in  these  areas  where  our 
college  students  have  made  the  poorest 
records  on  certain  tests  and  in  practical 
living,  and  that  it  is  in  these  areas  like¬ 
wise  that  as  teachers  they  will  most  pro¬ 
foundly  affect  their  students  in  high 
school.  It  seems  impossible  to  take  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  curriculum,  except  a  few 
isolated  courses  that  it  would  not  be 
tactful  for  me  to  mention  here — I  expect 
to  return  to  a  college  of  liberal  arts 
when  this  meeting  is  over.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  take  things  out  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  and  if  we  are  convinced  that  the 
needs  that  Mr.  Cocker  has  enumerated 
are  basic  needs  of  nearly  all  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  that  must  be  met,  I  am  driven  to 
a  final  suggestion  with  which  I  shall 
close.  Why  not  go  to  a  five-year  cur¬ 
riculum  in  the  liberal  arts  college  for 
those  who  want  the  bachelor  of  arts  de¬ 
gree  and  the  license  to  teach? 

My  question  is  whether  the  prospec¬ 
tive  teacher  should  not  look  forward  to 
a  fifth  year,  either  in  the  liberal  arts 
college  or  in  a  college  of  education,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  skills  ex¬ 
clusively,  but  for  the  many  incidental 
purposes  that  Mr.  Cooper  points  out  as 
necessary  for  prospective  teachers.  Some 
of  these  things  can  and  should  be  done 
in  the  course  of  the  four  years  in  the 
liberal  arts  college.  If  the  total  task  of 
educating  for  the  teaching  profession 
cannot  be  done  in  four  years  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  basic  subject  matter 
emphasis  of  the  liberal  arts  curriculum, 
why  should  not  these  colleges  offer  the 
fifth  year,  leading  not  to  the  master’s 
degree  or  anything  in  the  form  of  a  re¬ 
search  degree,  but,  for  example,  to  the 
Batchelor  of  Science  degree  in  education? 

If  it  be  said  that  students  preparing 
to  teach  will  not  elect  to  attend  a  col¬ 
lege  requiring  five  years  to  complete  the 
work  when  other  colleges  make  possible 


a  four-year  course,  there  are  several  re¬ 
plies.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  know 
for  how  many  years  in  the  future  a  four- 
year  course  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
high  school  teaching  requirements  in  any 
school.  My  guess  is  not  many.  In  the 
second  place,  summer  sessions  may  still 
make  piossible  the  completion  of  the 
work  in  four  calendar  years.  And  in  the 
third  place,  if  the  core  of  the  liberal  arts 
curriculum  has  the  merit  that  its  adher¬ 
ents  have  long  claimed  for  it,  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  product  ought  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  comparative  slowness  of  the 
process.  Without  arguing  these  points 
further,  however,  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  advisability  of  encouraging  several 
liberal  arts  colleges  to  undertake  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  a  five-year  course  for  pros¬ 
pective  teachers,  with  the  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  being  awarded  at  the  end  of 
the  four  years  and  the  degree  of  bache¬ 
lor  of  science  in  education  being  awarded 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the  task 
of  preparing  high  school  teachers  in  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges  and  in  the  teachers’ 
colleges  is  one  task.  Possibly  there  will 
always  be  a  greater  emphasis  on  subject 
matter  and  philosophy  and  history  in 
the  liberal  arts  colleges  and  a  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  skills  and  methods  and  pro¬ 
fessional  attitudes  in  the  teachers’  col¬ 
leges.  But  the  difference  is  one  of  em¬ 
phasis  and  not  of  kind.  Mr.  Cooper’s 
report  presents  succinctly  and  in  practi¬ 
cal  form  issues  that  must  be  met  in  both 
types  of  colleges.  American  education 
will  be  strengthened  in  my  judgment  if 
we  continue  to  encourage  both  types  of 
schools  to  prepare  teachers  for  second¬ 
ary  education,  each  learning  from  the 
other,  as  friend  from  friend,  and  both 
serving  the  greatest  institution  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  freedom  in  all  the  world,  the 
American  public  high  school. 
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We  realize  that  the  future  effectiveness 
of  secondary  education  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  those  who  will  teach  in 
the  classrooms  of  the  high  schools.  We 
know  that  this  quality  will  depend  upon 
two  things;  namely,  the  kind  of  people 
who  choose  to  teach,  and  the  kind  of 
preparation  which  these  people  will  re¬ 
ceive  to  enable  them  to  do  the  work 
which  the  high  school  teacher  is  called 
upon  to  do. 

The  issue  is  already  stated, — “What 
is  being  done  and  what  should  be  done 
by  liberal  arts  colleges  to  make  the 
teachers  in  the  secondary  school  pro¬ 
gressively  better  teachers  as  the  years 
go  on?”  It  is  obvious  that  no  one  can 
say,  nor  now  wishes  to  say,  how  we  may 
approach  this  task.  The  approach  which 
Mr.  Cooper  has  made  is  the  best  that 
anyone  now  is  able  to  think  of,  that  is, 
to  carry  on  a  series  of  discussions  and 
from  those  discussions  to  assemble  the 
best  thought  of  all  who  are  involved  in 
this  important  process. 

It  is  evident  that  this  subcommittee 
does  not  intend  to  arrive  at  any  hasty 
conclusion.  It  does  intend,  however,  if 
this  Association  sees  fit,  to  keep  work¬ 
ing  at  this  problem,  never  to  be  content 
with  things  as  they  are;  not  to  be  con¬ 
tent  even  with  the  good  as  it  is,  but  to 
look  toward  ways  in  which  to  make  even 
the  good  things  better.  Mr.  Cocper  has 
outlined  the  following  issues  in  this  prob¬ 
lem  quite  clearly: 

I.  Wbat  shall  be  done  by  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  to  make  the  education  of  all  prospective 
teachers  of  a  broader  and  more  liberal  char¬ 
acter? 


2.  How  can  liberal  arts  colleges  cause  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  to  become  more  scholarly  and 
creative  ? 

3.  Should  the  quality  of  the  teaching  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  colleges  themselves  be  a  matter 
of  concern  and  consideration,? 

4.  To  what  degree  should  college  faculties 
be  made  more  conscious  of  the  kind  of  work 
which  must  be  done  by  the  secondary  school 
teacher  of  the  present  day? 

In  the  last  years  an  important  part  of 
my  own  task  has  been  to  talk  with  many 
of  the  finest  young  pet^le  that  the  col¬ 
leges  produce.  That  experience  has 
caused  me  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the 
first  issue  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  out¬ 
lined;  that  is,  how  to  make  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  prospective  teachers  have  a 
broader  and  more  liberal  character.  Now 
my  acquaintance  with  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  coming  from  the  classrooms 
of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  to  get  teach¬ 
ing  positions  causes  me  to  believe  that 
the  first  approach  which  the  colleges 
should  make  to  the  question  is  to  see 
that  their  faculties  do  good  teaching,  in 
the  very  best  sense  of  that  term,  in  their 
respective  subject  matter  areas.  It  is  my 
belief  that  good  teaching  in  any  subject 
at  an  undergraduate  level  will  broaden 
and  elevate  the  viewpoint  of  students  in 
their  own  specific  fields.  Above  all  else 
we  need  college  teachers  who  will  do 
this. 

One  who  talks  with  the  best  product 
of  the  colleges  grows  anxious  as  to 
whether  the  teaching  which  they  have 
received  in  their  major  subjects  has  re¬ 
ally  functioned  in  this  manner.  Those 
who  are  teaching  future  teachers  in  any 
field  should  have  grave  concern  as  to 
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whether  present  teaching  is  rt  Uy  pre¬ 
paring  teachers  in  the  subject  matter 
fields  with  the  depth  and  breadth  which 
their  future  work  will  require. 

To  be  specific,  we  need  more  English 
teachers  who  really  know  the  field  of 
English,  who  have  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subject  to  appraise  the  relative 
merits  of  different  phases  of  it  for  the 
building  of  our  culture.  We  need  more 
teachers  of  history  and  determine  the 
emphasis  which  should  be  put  upon 
various  historical  events  in  the  light  of 
those  philosophies.  Personally  I  am  not 
particular  about  what  philosophy  of  his¬ 
tory  a  student  has  received  from  his 
professors  of  history;  I  am  interested, 
however,  in  whether  he  has  a  philoso¬ 
phy.  Now  this  type  of  “broadening”  of 
education  will  not  come  about  from  any 
immediate,  tremendous  reorganization 
of  the  curiculum  in  the  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges.  There  is  pressing  need,  however, 
for  a  tremendous  reorganization  of  the 
thinking  and  the  emphasis  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  liberal  arts  colleges  in  their 
own  fields.  We  need  above  everything 
else  truly  educated  people  for  our  class¬ 
rooms,  young  teachers  with  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subjects  which  they  are  to 
teach,  a  reason  for  that  interest,  an  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  what  they  wish  to 
teach  and  why  they  wish  to  teach  it  and 
some  understanding  of  the  contribution 
such  knowledge  makes  to  culture.  More¬ 
over,  they  should  have  been  imbued  with 
a  great  faith  and  breadth  of  view  by 
those  who  have  instructed  them  in  col¬ 
lege  classes. 

Not  long  ago  I  talked  with  a  young 
man  of  high  ability,  a  graduate  of  one 
of  our  best  liberal  arts  colleges.  He  had 
majored  in  political  science  and  wished 
to  teach  government  in  high  school.  He 
was  well-poised  and  radiated  compe¬ 
tence.  We  talked  about  what  he  would 
like  to  accomplish  in  a  year  of  teaching 
of  government  at  the  high  school  level. 


On  this  he  was  quite  vague  but  finally 
decided  that  he  would  wish  his  pupils 
to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Constitution.  We  then  talked  about 
what  one  might  read  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  ideas  of  its  framers.  He  couldn’t  at 
the  time  cite  anything.  I  then  asked 
him  if  he  thought  the  Federalist  papers 
would  be  appropriate  reading  for  either 
a  junior  or  senior  in  high  school.  With 
absolute  candor  he  told  me  he  had  never 
heard  of  them.  He  was  a  major  in  poli¬ 
tical  science  with  a  fine  scholastic  rec¬ 
ord.  There  was  not  one  thing  wrong 
with  that  boy  to  prevent  him  from  being 
a  teacher  of  great  prcnnise.  He  had 
“taken”  enough  hours  of  his  subject  to 
know  something,  but  except  for  vaguest 
concepts  he  was  woefully  lacking.  (Nor 
could  the  blame  lie  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  take  too  much 
“education”.) 

I  know  very  well  the  thinking  of 
many  of  the  “subject  matter”  pe<^le  in 
the  colleges  concerning  the  introduction 
of  courses  in  education  as  part  of  a  120- 
hour  requirement  for  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree.  I  know  the  feeling  which  many 
entertain  concerning  the  fact  that  from 
twenty  to  thirty  of  the  required  120 
hours  are  devoted  to  professional  educa¬ 
tion.  But  with  that  little  misunderstand¬ 
ing  within  the  college  group  there  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  be  concerned  at  all.  The 
critical  fact  is  not  that  there  are  but 
ninety  hours  left  after  thirty  must  be 
given  to  education;  the  quality  of  in¬ 
struction  in  those  ninety  hours  is  the 
paramount  question.  If  those  ninety 
hours  were  presented  in  such  manner 
that  a  youth  would  carry  away  a  high 
conviction  as  to  the  value  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  he  has  learned  and  a  great 
admiration  for  the  method  of  their  pre¬ 
sentation,  then  we  might  with  great 
profit  turn  to  reducing  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  “professional”  preparation. 
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May  I  add  that  the  responsibility  scholarship  with  which  students  come  in 

which  we  all  have  either  as  professors  in  contact  must  carry  with  it  breadth  of 

the  classroom  or  as  administrators  in  the  view,  great  enthusiasm  for  learning,  a 

schools  is  to  look  to  ourselves  to  see  continuing  interest  in  the  field  itself.  If 

whether  we  stimulate  this  thinking  we  can  fill  our  college  classrooms  with 

which  we’d  like  to  have  from  our  stu-  instructors  who  possess  professional 

dents  and  from  our  teachers.  Superin-  energy,  if  we  can  fill  our  administrative 

tendents  of  schools  keep  saying  they’d  posts  with  superintendents  who  ener- 

like  to  have  their  teachers  grow  in  pro-  getically  look  for  professionally  better 

fessional  interests.  Perhaps  their  first  ways,  then  the  college  can  send  us  po- 

responsibility  is  to  grow  in  professional  tential  teachers  with  a  “spark”  and  we 

interest  themselves.  The  professors  of  can  fan  the  spark  into  a  consuming 

liberal  arts  colleges,  according  to  Mr.  flame.  We  need  have  great  concern 

Cooper’s  rej)ort,  are  wondering  how  to  whether  we  are  setting  a  pattern  of 

get  their  students  to  be  more  creative  scholarship  and  professional  alertness 

and  more  scholarly.  Perhaps  the  answer  and  enthusism  which  we  can  ask  candi- 

lies  in  the  same  sort  of  procedure  for  the  dates  for  teaching  to  emulate.  The  qual- 

college  professor  as  I  am  suggesting  for  ity  of  thinking  of  our  students  and  con- 

the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  sequently  the  quality  of  the  thinking  of 

high  school  principal.  The  man  in  the  our  prospective  teachers  de{)ends  upon 

liberal  arts  classroom  must  lead  out  in  us.  We  all  need  to  give  great  considera- 

scholarship  and  creative  thinking  else  tion  to  the  question  whether  we  actually 

his  pupils  cannot  partake  of  any  en-  fit  a  pattern  which  it  is  worth  while  for 

thusiasm  or  interest  in  scholarship.  The  them  to  aspire  to. 
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HOW  PRINCIPALS  CAN  INITIATE  AND  PROMOTE  A  COOPERATIVE 
LOCAL  PROGRAM  OF  IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS » 

Path,  W.  Harnly 
Grand  Island.  Nebraska 


How  to  be  of  real  practical  service  to  the 
high  schools  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  a  major  consideration  of 
the  subcommittee  on  In-Service  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers.  Every  alert  adminis¬ 
trator  recognizes  the  problem  of  securing 
growth  both  from  the  inexperienced  teach¬ 
ers  and  from  those  who  have  been  in¬ 
structing  pupils  formanyyears.  But  what 
to  do  about  the  problem  is  another  ques¬ 
tion. 

This  report  deals  with  the  conference 
on  Democratic  In-Service  Leadership 
held  in  the  Stevens  Hotel,  March  25, 
1941.  Because  many  of  you  who  are 
present  today  were  unable  to  attend  this 
conference,  it  seemed  desirable  to  sketch 
briefly  the  physical  organization  of  the 
program. 

The  morning  general  session  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  presentation  of  the  experience 
gained  from  the  Eight  Year  Study  or  so- 
called  Thirty  School  Study  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association  and  to  an 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Teacher  Education  as  now  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  A.  N.  Zechiel  and  W.  E. 
Armstrong  reported  for  these  organiza¬ 
tions  and  gave  many  implications  for 
work  in  individual  high  schools.  R.  W. 
Tyler  presented  considerations  and 
methods  basic  to  the  evaluation  of  in- 
service  education. 

In  order  to  secure  better  individual 

^  A  series  of  three  papers  on  in-service  educa¬ 
tion  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  in  Chicago,  March  26,  1941. 
The  others  follow  immediately. 


participation  and  stimulate  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  practical  problems,  the  early 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  six  small  group 
conferences.  These  groups  considered 
these  topics:  Teacher  abilities  to  be  im¬ 
proved  by  in-service  education;  Curricu¬ 
lum  demonstrations  as  an  approach  to 
teacher  growth;  Strengthening  social  re¬ 
lations  of  teachers  as  a  method  of  stimu¬ 
lating  teacher  growth;  Unit  development 
as  an  approach  to  teacher  growth; 
Methods  of  conducting  faculty  studies; 
and  Contribution  of  teacher  educating 
institutions  to  in-service  education.  Two 
resource  persons  and  several  classroom 
teachers  were  asked  to  participate  in 
each  group  discussion.  All  of  these  are 
recognized  as  having  had  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  they  contributed  much  to  keep 
the  discussions  functional. 

This  audience  should  also  know  that 
yesterday’s  conference  resulted  rather 
directly  from  a  much  smaller  one  which 
was  held  about  a  year  ago.  At  that  time, 
some  twenty- five  principals,  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  representatives  of  higher 
institutions  met  to  discuss  problems  of 
in-service  education  of  teachers  and  to 
gather  together  reports  of  our  better 
practices.  The  contributions  made  then 
were  so  valuable  for  the  few  privileged 
to  hear  them,  that  early  plans  were  made 
to  include  in  another  conference  all  who 
might  care  to  attend.  The  general  ses¬ 
sion  yesterday  and  the  group  conferences 
drew  heavily  for  speakers  and  resource 
persons  upon  those  who  made  reports 
last  spring. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  consider  the  status  of  in-service 
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education  in  the  North  Central  Asocia- 
tion  area.  In  detail: 

1.  To  list  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  educators  in  providing 
an  effective  in-service  program. 

2.  To  inform  those  attending  of  sig¬ 
nificant  devel(^ments  in  the  in-service 
education  of  teachers  in  the  area. 

3.  To  make  available  to  the  North 
Central  Association  schools  descriptions 
of  the  most  promising  techniques  along 
with  suggestions  for  their  use. 

You  all  realize,  of  course,  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  giving  in  one  short  paper  a 
summary  of  three  major  addresses  and 
of  six  group  conferences.  The  purpose 
here  is  to  list  some  of  the  more  pressing 
problems,  and  to  report  a  few  of  the 
techniques  which  received  major  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  problems  of  in-service  education 
seem  to  divide  into  two  classes.  The 
first  concerns  the  creating  of  a  school  at¬ 
mosphere  conducive  to  growth.  How  can 
we  get  teachers  to  want  to  grow  and  im¬ 
prove?  How  can  we  overcome  the  inertia 
of  self  satisfaction?  How  can  we  direct 
more  attention  to  the  needs  of  boys  and 
girls  without  seeming  to  advocate  “soft 
pedagogy”  and  belittle  the  need  for  es¬ 
sential  factual  information?  What  are 
the  larger  more  general  techniques  which 
have  proved  valuable  in  making  educa¬ 
tion  more  personal  and  less  mechanical? 
How  may  we  provide  more  democracy 
in  the  school  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  so  that  the  school  atmosphere 
encourages  the  use  of  democratic  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  classroom? 

The  problems  of  the  second  group 
were  more  specific.  Included  in  this  list 
were  such  items  as  these:  How  best  lead 
the  staff  to  make  use  of  community  re¬ 
sources?  How  do  teachers  learn  how  to 
use  pupils  in  planning  units  of  instruc¬ 
tion?  What  nonacademic  experiences 
and  cultural  background  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  among  teachers?  If  a  teacher 


must  teach  in  more  than  one  depart¬ 
ment,  what  combinations  provide  the 
greatest  pK>ssibilities?  What  is  the  place 
of  visitation  of  classes  by  the  principal, 
and  individual  conferences  after  such 
visits?  How  best  inaugurate  a  revision 
of  the  curriculum  or  the  rewriting  of  a 
given  course  of  study?  What  respwisi- 
bilities  for  committee  work  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  should  be  assigned 
the  inexperienced  teachers? 

With  this  background,  we  now  come 
to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  concrete 
proposals  which  were  made. 

The  discussions  frequently  stressed 
the  necessity  for  leadership  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  in-serv¬ 
ice  development  unless  the  administra¬ 
tion  gives  positive  guidance  and  direc¬ 
tion.  But  leadership  by  the  principal 
must  not  mean  domination  by  him.  The 
faculty  must  be  faced  with  a  challenge 
and  should  be  assisted  in  organizing  for 
cooperative  effort.  Teachers  should  do 
much  thinking  and  planning  together 
and  must  know  that  the  decisions  which 
the  teachers  make  will  be  respected  and 
followed.  Teacher  growth  is  greatly  fos¬ 
tered  by  cooperative  teacher  effort  when 
they  sit  down  to  work  with  other  teachers 
from  several  departments  who  are  fac¬ 
ing  a  common  problem. 

Some  basic  devices  which  have  proved 
valuable  in  beginning  a  program  are: 

I.  All  teachers  study  cooperatively  some  as¬ 
pect  of  the  school,  such  as,  what  graduates  do 
after  leaving  school,  or  the  status  of  pupils 
who  drop  out  of  school  before  completing  a 
course.  Committees  of  teachers  work  on  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  problem. 

3.  lite  teachers  make  a  complete  study  of 
the  school  using  such  basic  materials  as  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  of  the  Cooperative  Study. 
In  filling  out  the  blanks,  teachers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  serious  thinking  about  their  own 
procedures  in  terms  of  significant  outcomes. 

3.  The  teachers  study  their  community. 

4.  A  long  range  curriculum  revision  program 
is  planned. 

5.  Through  cooperation  with  some  nearby 
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higher  institution,  a  study  class  is  organized 
among  the  teachers. 

6.  The  school  cooperates  with  other  schools 
in  curriculum  revision. 

7.  The  school  participates  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
gional  improvement  program. 

8.  Some  carefully  planned  experimental 
work  is  always  under  way  in  the  school. 

9.  Committee  and  faculty  meetings  are 
planned  around  clear  cut  problems.  A  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  time  b  consumed  in  discus¬ 
sion  of  routine  matters. 

10.  In-service  education  is  not  concerned 
alone  with  professional  problems.  Teachers 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  as  citi¬ 
zens  in  community  activities.  The  administra¬ 
tion  should  help  in  protecting  teachers  in  such 
community  work.  The  school  environment 
should  encourage  cultural  participation  in  art, 
drama,  sports,  civic  organizations  as  well  as  in 
regular  school  affairs. 

It  would  seem  foolish  to  attempt  to 
list  here  all  of  the  many  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  which  were  made.  Major  em¬ 
phasis  seemed  to  be  upon  the  need  for 
stimulation  of  a  faculty  to  study  its 
problems  and  begin  to  do  something 
about  them.  There  was  much  agree¬ 
ment  that  in  identifying  promising  fields 
for  study  and  in  trying  to  provide  richer 
opportunities  for  children,  something 
happens  to  teachers.  It  was  not  always 
made  clear  just  what  took  place,  but  all 
agreed  that  it  was  usually  a  desirable 
change.  The  secret  here  seems  to  be  that 
of  getting  teachers  concerned  about  per¬ 
sonal  qualities,  abilities,  attitudes  which 
should  be  developed  in  students. 

As  an  example  of  this,  one  principal 
told  how  the  members  of  a  given  faculty 
tried  to  find  out  more  about  their  pupils. 
They  made  careful  studies  of  the  pupils, 
perents,  and  community.  Who  are  the 
parents?  What  are  their  occupations? 
What  is  done  during  leisure  time?  What 
opportunities  exist  for  employment? 
What  will  happjen  to  these  children? 
Where  will  they  go?  How  many  will  go 
to  college?  Out  of  these  studies,  teach¬ 
ers  began  to  see  some  needs  of  their 
pupils  which  could  not  be  satisfied  by 


traditional  depiartmental  subject  matter. 

When  this  staff  of  teachers  became  re¬ 
ally  concerned  about  helping  their  pupils 
find  answers  to  these  questions,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  modify  and  reorganize  the  things 
which  were  being  taught.  It  was  then 
that  faculty  meetings  planned  to  meet 
these  very  definite  situations  began  to 
function.  There  was  evaluation  of  what 
was  being  done  in  terms  of  valid  objec¬ 
tives.  Teachers  felt  a  real  interest  in  dis¬ 
cussing  purpx)ses  of  education  for  their 
own  school.  Committees  of  teachers  or¬ 
ganized  horizontally  within  a  grade  be¬ 
gan  to  bring  a  variety  of  background 
and  subject  information  to  bear  upxin 
the  new  curriculum  problems.  There 
was  an  incentive  for  searching  the  liter¬ 
ature.  There  was  pupil  teacher  planning 
because  the  teachers  saw  a  reason  for 
adapting  the  work  to  student  needs. 
Teachers  began  to  investigate  what  was 
being  done  in  other  neighboring  schools 
and  planned  for  the  interchange  of  ideas. 

One  might  continue  to  enumerate  the 
many  things  which  a  staff  could  do  in 
such  a  situation.  The  main  objective 
seems  to  be  that  of  getting  teachers  stir¬ 
red  up  over  some  important  aspiect  of 
their  school  program  and  then  organiz¬ 
ing  to  do  something  about  it.  Here  lead¬ 
ership  and  initiative  by  the  principial  are 
impiortant.  After  the  work  has  begun, 
the  principal  should  work  coopieratively 
with  the  teachers.  The  devices  used  will 
depiend  upion  the  local  situation.  The 
faculty  must  not  become  discouraged  if 
progress  is  slow  or  if  they  expierience 
failure  in  some  aspjects  of  the  work.  One 
pjerson  stated  that,  at  first,  progress  in 
his  school  had  been  espjecially  slow.  It 
had  taken  a  long  time  for  teachers  to 
become  aware  of  pupil  needs  and  con¬ 
cerned  about  them.  A  long  pjeriod  of 
working  together,  focusing  attention 
upon  small  segments  of  the  problem,  and 
then  using  p>arents,  pupils,  teachers  and 
community  resources  then  followed. 
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We  were  warned  that  teachers  must 
give  much  attention  to  evaluation.  Many 
ideas  which  are  valid  in  one  situation 
will  be  failures  if  tried  in  another  school 
under  different  conditiims.  Perhaps  some 
devices  are  mere  hunches  or  enthusiastic 
ideas.  They  may  violate  sound  theory 
as  to  how  pe<^le  learn  or  may  have  no 
clearly  perceived  relation  to  major  ob¬ 
jectives  which  seem  desirable.  Merely 
because  something  is  new  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  its  success.  Frequently,  old  ideas 
thoughtfully  and  systematically  ap¬ 
praised  have  much  value.  Unfortunately 
there  are  few  valid  tests  for  measuring 
growth.  Consequently  we  must  be  un¬ 
usually  alert  to  select  those  devices 
which  have  considerable  promise  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

It  seems  important  that  some  adjects 
of  teaching  were  not  mentioned  at  this 
conference.  There  are  still  many  who 
believe  that  teacher  education  and  em¬ 
phasis  upon  methods  are  synonomous. 
These  people  think  in  terms  of  methods, 
methods  of  handling  discipline,  methods 
of  test  construction,  methods  of  guid¬ 
ance,  or  methods  of  teaching  history. 
Yesterday  we  heard  little  about  assign¬ 
ments,  growth  in  ability  to  supervise 
study,  the  improvement  of  the  socialized 
recitation,  or  how  to  apply  the  five 


formal  steps  in  problem  solving. 

This  conference  stressed  growth  of 
teachers,  but  perhaps  paid  too  little  at¬ 
tention  to  a  definition  of  growth  in 
terms  of  development  by  boys  and  girls. 
Several  people  in  all  seriousness  felt  that 
we  were  forgetting  the  pupils.  Perhaps 
the  speakers  and  those  participating  in 
the  discussion  assumed  that  good  teach¬ 
ing  results  in  greater  learning  experi¬ 
ences  for  the  pupils.  At  least,  when  chal¬ 
lenged  with  this  omission,  the  speakers 
insisted  that  this  was  so  self-evident  to 
them  that  no  explanation  seemed  neces¬ 
sary. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  discussions  at 
the  conference  that  there  is  no  one  way 
for  securing  teacher  growth.  For  many 
years,  principals  and  other  sup>ervisors 
have  been  trying  to  improve  instruction 
in  their  various  schools.  Much  progress 
has  been  made,  but  we  are  far  from  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem.  What  works  with  one 
faculty  in  a  given  community  may  fail 
to  secure  results  in  another  situation.  It 
does  seem  evident  that  there  must  be 
present  a  sincere  desire  to  study  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  the  local  school,  and 
then  to  try  to  improve  some  phase  of 
the  instructional  work.  Progress  may  be 
very  slow,  but  in  the  long  run,  desirable 
growth  is  certain  to  take  place. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  MOST  PROMISING  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS? 

C.  A.  Weber 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galva,  Illinois 

Not  long  ago  I  overheard  a  conversation  techniques  for  in-service  education  of 


between  a  well  known  school  adminis¬ 
trator  and  an  eminent  college  professor 
of  education  on  the  general  topic  of  edu¬ 
cating  teachers  in  service.  The  college 
professor  of  education  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  an  intelligent  and  penetrating  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  to 
be  observed  as  guides  in  a  program  of 
educating  teachers  in  service.  After  the 
professor  had  completed  his  statement 
of  principles  the  school  administrator, 
displaying  more  courage  than  some  of 
us,  but,  nevertheless  expressing  a  belief 
which  is  probably  more  or  less  common 
to  all  of  us  in  the  actual  field  of  public 
school  administration,  added  this  little 
gem  of  challenge:  “Hell,  we’ve  got 
enough  principles  now  to  fill  a  good 
sized  book.  What  we  school  men  need  is 
a  comprehensive  inventory  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  techniques  which  are 
effective  in  achieving  the  ends  implied 
in  the  principles.” 

In  response  to  this  need,  which  the 
subcommittee  feels  is  a  need  quite  gen¬ 
erally  felt  by  the  secondary  schools 
themselves,  the  subcommittee  has  under¬ 
taken  the  task  of  making  an  actual  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  techniques  employed  in 
the  in-service  education  of  teachers 
within  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  subcommittee  proposes  to 
describe  the  techniques  which  seem  to 
have  promise  and  to  make  the  results  of 
the  study  available  to  every  secondary 
school  within  the  Association. 

In  attempting  to  get  the  answer  to  the 
question  “What  are  the  most  promising 


teachers?”  the  subcommittee  recognizes 
that  it  would  not  be  practical  to  study 
only  schools  which  have  large  enroll¬ 
ments,  which  are  situated  in  favorable 
locations,  or  which  have  the  advantage 
of  high  salary  schedules  and  very  at¬ 
tractive  budgets.  On  the  contrary,  the 
inventory  and  description  of  promising 
techniques  will  be  secured  from  a  sam¬ 
pling  of  all  types  of  secondary  schools  in 
many  types  of  conununities  in  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Central  Association. 

For  the  purpose  of  devising  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  could  be  sent  to  the  schools 
of  the  Association  in  the  sampling  pro¬ 
cess,  the  subcommittee  has  built  a  tenta¬ 
tive  questionnaire  and  sent  it  to  forty 
selected  schools  of  the  Association.  From 
the  data  collected  in  this  try-out  form  of 
the  instrument,  a  final  form  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  sent  to  a  representative 
sampling  of  all  North  Central  Secondary 
Schools  in  the  very  near  future. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  subcommittee 
carefully  to  study  the  data  secured  by 
the  use  of  the  questionnaire  and  to  sum¬ 
marize  them  in  the  form  of  a  monograph 
or  bulletin  for  general  distribution  to  the 
member  schools. 

We  have  been  pleased  and  gratified 
with  the  response  of  the  selected  schools 
which  tried  out  the  tentative  form  of  the 
questionnaire.  That  the  general  problem 
of  in-service  education  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  schools  is  evidenced  by 
the  fine  cooperation  which  has  been 
given  by  the  schools  cooperating  in  the 
initial  trial  of  the  questionnaire.  If  the 
schools  of  the  Association  will  continue 
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this  cooperation  the  subcommittee  will 
be  enabled  to  give  to  the  secondary 
schools  a  practical  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  techniques  can  we  use  in 
our  school?” 

One  of  the  finest  opportunities  for  co¬ 
operative  professional  service  leading  to 
growth  and  improvement  in  service  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  changing  curric¬ 
ulum.  Apparently  one  of  the  major  out¬ 
comes  of  modern  curriculum  develop>- 
ment  programs  is  the  teacher  growth 
that  takes  place.  Increasingly  it  is  being 
recognized  that  a  curriculum  can  be  no 
more  advanced  than  the  educational  at¬ 
titudes,  beliefs,  and  knowledges  of  the 
teachers  who  are  to  use  that  curriculum. 
What  techniques  can  be  employed  to 
achieve  desirable  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  teachers?  What  can  be  done  in  the 
small  school  of  five  teachers?  The  school 
of  ten  teachers?  The  larger  school? 
What  are  the  techniques  of  promise? 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  spools  of 
the  Association  the  subcommittee  hopes 
to  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  by 
listing  the  most  auspicious  practices. 

Rarely  do  teachers  have  kind  words 
for  general  faculty  meetings.  This  does 
not  prove  that  such  meetings  are  with¬ 
out  value,  but  it  justifies  a  skeptical  at¬ 
titude  toward  their  value  as  at  present 
conducted.  Successful  general  faculty 
meetings  are  meetings  which  teachers 
recognize  a  need  fw,  which  they  have 
helped  plan,  and  in  which  they  play  an 
active  rather  than  a  passive  role.  Meet¬ 
ings  for  the  purpose  of  professional  im¬ 
provement  and  stimulation  seem  to  be 
welcomed  by  teachers  if  they  have  a 
genuine  opportunity  to  contribute  more 
than  their  presence  only.  How  can 
schools  secure  teacher  planning  of  facul¬ 
ty  meetings?  What  methods  of  conduct¬ 
ing  faculty  meetings  are  effective?  What 
t(^ics  as  bases  of  discussion  seem  to  be 
most  effective  in  stimulating  growth? 
The  study  of  the  most  promising  tech¬ 


niques  should  reveal  many  hopeful  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions. 

There  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  edu¬ 
cating  teachers  in  service.  There  is  the 
problem  of  finding  a  suitable  and  desir¬ 
able  time  and  place  for  general  staff 
meetings;  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
activity  load  of  the  teacher  being  so 
heavy  that  she  is  too  tired  for  active 
participation;  and  there  is  the  problem 
of  bringing  the  thinking  of  teachers  of 
different  subjects  to  focus  upon  specific 
problems.  What  techniques  have  prom¬ 
ise  in  circumventing  or  removing  these 
obstacles? 

Organizing  the  staff  into  committees 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  curriculum 
development,  research,  individual  differ¬ 
ences  of  pupils,  guidance,  methods  of 
evaluation,  educational  philosophy  and 
the  like,  is  considered  to  be  of  value  in 
educating  teachers  in  service.  Is  such  a 
program  effective  in  my  school?  Or  are 
such  committee  divisions  for  use  only  in 
larger  schools?  How  do  smaller  schools 
study  these  problems?  What  are  the 
techniques  which  seem  to  have  promise? 
The  schools  which  have  cooperated  with 
the  subcommittee  in  devising  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  feel  that  committee  work  is  a 
very  valuable  technique  to  promote 
teacher  growth  and  that  committee  work 
which  deals  with  a  study  of  curriculum 
development,  investigating  educational 
research,  reviewing  educational  litera¬ 
ture,  and  investigating  pupil  needs  and 
problems  is  most  fruitful.  But  how  can 
schools  employing,  let  us  say,  nine  teach¬ 
ers  carry  out  such  an  inquiry?  This  is  a 
question  which  we  hope  to  find  practical 
answers  for. 

Schools  select  committees  in  many 
different  ways.  Some  elect  committees, 
in  some  a  committee  on  committees  is 
elected  and  assigned  the  task  of  select¬ 
ing  committees,  in  others,  the  principal 
appoints  all  the  committees,  and  in  still 
others  the  department  heads  appoint 
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them.  We  are  seeking  the  most  likely 
techniques  which  are  in  actual  practice 
and  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  to  pass  this  information  along  to 
you. 

Apparently  salary  increments  are  of 
importance  in  an  effective  in-service  ed¬ 
ucation  program.  How  do  schools  of  the 
North  Central  Association  employ  salary 
increments  to  encourage  growth  in  serv¬ 
ice?  Are  there  promising  techniques  in 
this  area  which  could  be  helpful  to 
schools  of  the  Association  if  they  were 
aware  of  them? 

Those  schools  which  assisted  the  sub¬ 
committee  in  developing  an  instrument 
of  inquiry  report  that  granting  teachers 
leaves  of  absence  for  further  study,  for 
educational  travel,  and  to  recover  health 
are  useful  devices  in  the  promotion  of 
teacher  growth.  What  promising  tech¬ 
niques  in  this  area  could  be  used  in  your 
school?  If  the  study  can  develop  such 
techniques  for  schools  of  different  size, 
different  locations,  different  types  of 
communities,  different  financial  re¬ 
sources,  and  so  on,  you  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  select  those  techniques  from  the 
list  of  suggestive  practices  which  will  be 
of  most  practical  value. 

What  are  the  promising  techniques  in 
the  areas  of  exchanging  teachers  with 
other  schools?  Promoting  mental  and 
physical  health  of  teachers?  Organizing 
a  social  and  recreational  program  for 
teachers?  Securing  desirable  and  pleas¬ 
ant  living  quarters?  Providing  for  par- 
ticipaticm  of  teachers  in  the  selection  of 
new  staff  members?  Orienting  new  staff 
members?  Enabling  teachers  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  community  affairs?  Perhaps 
none  of  these  questions  is  of  importance 
to  you  in  your  respective  school  situa¬ 
tions  because  you  have  found  techniques 
which,  when  practiced,  answer  these 
questions.  The  subcommittee  hopes  that 
you  will  share  your  discoveries  with 
other  schools  by  cooperating  whole¬ 


heartedly  in  the  study  now  being  carried 
on. 

Apparently  the  participation  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  preparation  of  the  school 
budget,  in  the  selection  of  textbooks  and 
materials  of  instruction,  in  the  studying 
of  pupil  interests,  problems,  and  needs, 
of  proposed  changes  in  the  school  plant, 
in  evaluation  of  the  school  program,  in 
initiating  and  carrying  out  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  program,  and  in  the  determination 
of  school  policy  is  a  very  fruitful  means 
of  engendering  teacher  growth.  How  do 
schools  secure  this  participation?  It 
would  be  difficult  for  one  individual 
school  to  survey  the  field  for  the  answer 
to  these  questions.  It  would  be  tremend¬ 
ously  wasteful  of  time  for  all  schools  to 
initiate  a  program  of  inquiry  into  these 
questions,  so  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  cooperative  agent  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  through  its  subcommit¬ 
tee  is  going  after  the  answers  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  distribute  the  most  encouraging 
techniques  to  you  for  use  in  your  own 
school  situations. 

The  in-service  education  of  teachers 
should  seek  to  provide  an  environment 
whereby  all  those  concerned  with  the 
child  will  find  new  meanings  for  and 
new  significance  in  living,  new  under¬ 
standings  of  the  forces  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  which  impinge  upon  men,  and  new 
insight  into  the  social  significance  of 
human  behavior.  Teachers  should  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  sensitive  to  the 
problems  and  needs  of  adolescents  in  a 
democracy,  more  and  more  sensitive  to 
the  problems  facing  democracy,  and 
more  and  more  capable  of  applying  dem¬ 
ocratic  techniques  to  these  problems. 
Growth  is  a  continuous  process  and 
takes  place  only  in  an  environment 
which  is  conducive  to  it.  The  need  of 
more  and  more  cooperative  understand¬ 
ing,  for  increased  use  of  democratic 
methods  of  acting  in  our  social  relation¬ 
ships,  and  for  creative  teaching  demand 
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of  all  of  US  a  process  of  growing  intel¬ 
lectually,  emotionally,  and  physically. 

All  this  is  easy  to  write  or  say.  The 
real  problem  is  one  of  means:  what  can 
actually  be  done?  Are  there  certain 
techniques  which  if  used  will  produce 
these  needed  ends?  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
subcommittee  that  a  list  of  such  tech¬ 
niques  will  help  individual  schools  get 
at  the  problem  of  growth  in  service  in  a 
very  practical,  concrete  way. 

If  teachers  are  really  to  grow  in  serv¬ 
ice  it  is  essential  that  the  secondary 
school  initiate  a  systematic,  cooperative 
and  well  planned  course  of  action  to¬ 
ward  the  intelligent  and  deliberative  so¬ 
lution  of  problems  which  face  secondary 
education  today.  The  error  which  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  have  been  making  in  the 
I>ast  of  encouraging  teachers  to  continue 
their  education  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
return  with  a  store  of  new  ideas  which 
will  change  the  immediate  school  situa¬ 
tions  must  be  avoided.  Rather,  we  must 
seriously  attack  the  problems  as  they 
exist  within  the  school  itself  and  cooper¬ 
atively  formulate  problems  and  plans  of 
attack  upon  them  so  that  teachers  will 
have  direction  in  carrying  through  their 
further  institutional  training.  What  spe¬ 
cific  things  can  the  school  do  to  encour¬ 
age  problem  solving  situations  in  which 
teachers  actively  engage?  How  can 
schools  secure  the  active  participation  of 
teachers?  What  changes  must  be  made 
in  the  acts  and  thinking  of  administra¬ 
tors?  With  your  help  the  subcommittee 
will  be  able  to  secure  a  list  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  most  promising  techniques. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  present  to  you  the  plan  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  in-service  education  of 
teachers.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  discover  from  inquiry  into  the 
actual  practice  and  experience  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  the  Association,  the 
most  promising  techniques  for  in-service 


education  of  teachers  and  to  pass  on  the 
findings  to  the  member  schools  for  their 
use  in  their  own  situations. 

Others  have  emphasized  the  facts  that 
cooperative  techniques  seem  to  have  the 
most  promise  in  educating  teachers  in 
service,  that  teacher  participation  in 
planning  is  a  general  device  of  great 
promise,  that  techniques  which  are  re¬ 
lated  to  curriculum  development  are 
rated  as  of  great  value,  that  wherever 
teachers  are  actively  engaged  in  attack 
upon  their  own  problems  growth  in 
service  ensues,  and  that  the  techniques 
which  have  to  do  with  improving  teacher 
health,  reducing  teacher  load,  providing 
for  richer  living,  adequate  salaries,  and 
opportunities  to  engage  in  community 
life  engender  teacher  growth  in  service. 
It  has  been  emphasized  also  that  the 
whole  experience  of  teaching  must  be¬ 
come  an  artistic  experience,  not  a  hum¬ 
drum,  stifled  routine.  If  a  teacher  works 
aimlessly  or  out  of  sheer  habit,  or  at 
command  for  an  end  assigned  to  him,  or 
to  meet  urgent  needs  of  assignments 
from  external  sources,  or  by  mechanical 
rules  or  convention,  his  experience  can¬ 
not  be  artistic.  The  enemies  of  artistic 
teaching  are  the  common  enemies  of  any 
esthetic  experiences  which  are  so  clearly 
described  by  Dewey  when  he  writes, 
“The  enemies  of  the  esthetic  are  neither 
the  practical  nor  the  intellectual.  They 
are  the  humdrum,  slackness  of  loose 
ends,  submission  to  convention  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  procedure.” 

The  teacher  who  never  gets  away 
from  the  hampering  sense  of  critical 
scrutiny  by  his  superiors  cannot  avoid 
developing  an  inhibited,  conventional 
mind.  The  teacher  who  works  with  the 
feeling  that  someone  with  educational, 
moral,  and  economic  absolutes  in  mind, 
is  looking  over  his  shoulder,  is  unques¬ 
tionably  hampered,  and  will  not  achieve 
much  in  the  way  of  teacher  growth. 
“Everything  depends  upon  the  quality 
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of  the  experience  which  is  had,”  says 
Dewey.  It  is  the  function  of  the  schools 
to  arrange  for  the  kind  of  experiences 
which  are  conducive  to  creative  work 
and  growth  on  the  part  of  all  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  teaching-learning  situa¬ 


tion.  The  subcommittee,  with  your  help 
and  professional  assistance  in  filling  out 
the  questionnaire,  hopes  to  present  to 
you  practical  suggestions  in  the  form  of 
“The  Most  Promising  Techniques  for 
In-Service  Education  of  Teachers.” 
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THE  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

E.  R.  SiFERT 

Proviso  Township  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois 


The  concept  of  in-service  education  for 
teachers  has  paralleled  educational 
growth  for  over  a  hundred  years.  In 
1839  Henry  Barnard  issued  a  call  for 
the  teachers  of  Connecticut  to  meet  in 
Hartford  for  what  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  the  first  teachers’  institute.^  From 
this  first  episode  we  travel  through  the 
years  until  we  hear  the  present  day  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Ralph  Tyler,  that  “A  virgin 
field  for  effective  training  for  adminis¬ 
trators  awaits  the  cooperation  of  grad¬ 
uate  colleges  and  of  school  systems.”  * 

Though  the  values  of  in-service  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  acknowledged  for  a 
hundred  years,  the  past  two  decades 
have  seen  a  definite  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  given  to  such  education  as  a 
necessary  phase  of  the  educational  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers.  Great  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  in-service  education  of 
elementary  teachers;  the  education  of 
secondary  teachers  through  in-service 
procedures  is  receiving  more  attention, 
but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
need  for  in-service  education  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  especially  of  the  high 
school  principal.  Education  is  a  growing 
profession.  Its  members  are  expected  to 
grow.  To  secure  the  desired  growth  there 
must  be  growth  on  the  parts  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession.  For  the  classroom 
teachers  alone  to  be  concerned  about 
in-service  education  is  not  sufficient. 
Their  growth  will  be  small  unless  growth 
takes  place  simultaneously  on  the  part 

1  Richard  G.  Boone,  Education  in  the  United 
States,  p.  134.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
1889. 

*  Ralph  Tyler,  “Educating  the  Administrator,” 
American  Teacher,  XXIV  (February  20,  1940), 

14-17. 


of  all  members  of  the  educational  staff. 

The  paucity  of  the  literature  dealing 
with  the  in-service  education  of  high 
school  principals  has  dictated  that  we 
have  a  foundation  study  of  the  problem 
which  will  reveal,  (i)  just  how,  when, 
and  where  principals  learn  to  perform 
the  various  functions  demanded  by  their 
position  and,  (2)  an  evaluation  anal3?sis 
of  some  of  the  existing  in-service-educa- 
tion  procedures.  Another  possibility  of 
such  a  study  is  the  suggested  guides  for 
in-service  education  and  for  future  study 
in  this  area. 

Such  a  study  demands  information  re¬ 
garding  the  sources  of  learning  involved 
in  the  doing  of  the  many  functions  of  a 
high  school  principalship.  It  is  reason¬ 
ably  assumed  that  such  learning  comes 
from  pre-service  as  well  as  from  in-serv¬ 
ice  learning  conditions.  That  is,  we  may 
expect  ( I )  that  principals  learned  how 
to  carry  on  certain  activities,  pertaining 
to  their  jobs,  in  college  courses,  (2)  that 
they  learned  certain  other  activities 
through  experience,  and  (3)  that  they 
may  have  learned  still  others,  or  some 
of  the  same  functions,  both  through  col¬ 
lege  training  and  through  experience. 

To  secure  such  information  and  also 
to  obtain  estimates  of  the  actual  and 
optimum  time  of  learning  by  high  school 
principals,  questionnaires  were  mailed, 
not  only  to  principals,  but  to  superin¬ 
tendents  and  to  college  professors  as 
well.  Thus  inquiries  were  sent  to  (i)  a 
selected  group  of  436  secondary  school 
principals  in  the  East  North  Central 
States,  of  whom  193  replied;  (2)  a  se¬ 
lected  group  of  169  superintendents  in 
the  same  area,  of  whom  91  replied;  and 
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(3)  a  selected  group  of  105  college  and 
university  professors  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  more  widely  scattered  distri¬ 
bution,  covering  the  nation,  of  whom  54 
replied. 

Because  of  limited  space,  this  paper 
deals  with  but  a  few  of  the  typical  find¬ 
ings  from  the  questionnaires  filled  out 
by  the  high  school  principals  only. 

An  effort  was  made  to  choose  larger 
institutions  whose  principals  had  largely 
completed  their  educational  training, 
and  who  had  experience  enough  to  insure 
that  their  educational  opinions  carry 
authority. 

In  addition  to  the  three  question¬ 
naires  mentioned  above,  inquiries  were 
sent  to  a  number  of  Deans  of  Colleges 
of  Education  in  some  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  asking  that  they  submit  what  they 
considered  optimum  programs  for  the 
education  of  high  school  principals. 
From  the  replies  to  these  questionnaires 
only  a  few  items  pertaining  to  certain 
phases  of  the  study  are  reported  here. 

The  principals’  evaluation  of  courses 
taken  in  formal  training,  though  not 
strictly  in-service  education,  has  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  in-service  activities.  The 
mere  frequency  of  registrations  in  var¬ 
ious  professional  courses  has  some  signi¬ 
ficance  so  far  as  an  evaluation  of  these 
courses  by  high  school  principals  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  merely  because  a  student  en¬ 
rolls  in  a  particular  subject  that  he 
places  a  high  value  on  that  subject.  To 
some  extent  the  existence  of  required 
courses  in  some  institutions  may  affect 
directly  the  number  of  registrations  in 
those  courses.  Therefore,  in  seeking  an 
evaluation  of  the  courses  taken  by  the 
193  principals  included  in  this  study,  it 
was  necessary  to  devise  some  simple 
basis  for  such  an  evaluation.  Therefore, 
a  rating  code  was  submitted  to  each 
principal  and  he  was  asked  to  apply  it 
to  the  various  courses  he  had  taken.  The 


code,  used  through  the  entire  study  in 
all  evaluations,  is  as  follows: 

A — Essential  prior  to  assuming  a  high  school 
prindpalship. 

B — Essential  but  may  be  secured  as  contem¬ 
porary  training  subsequent  to  assuming  a 
high  school  prindpalship. 

C — Not  essential  but  may  be  desirable  as  prior 
or  contemporary  training  for  a  high  school 
prindpalship. 

Such  a  code  when  applied  to  general 
education  courses  reveals  various  types 
of  information.  For  example,  two-thirds 
of  the  principals  who  rated  the  course  in 
general  public  school  administration  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  should  be  taken  by  all  stu¬ 
dents  prior  to  the  assuming  of  a  high 
school  prindpalship,  whereas  only  9.2 
percent  believe  the  course  is  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Of  the  principals  reporting,  24.1 
percent  believe  it  all  right  to  assume  a 
high  school  prindpalship  first,  but  feel 
that  once  they  have  assumed  such  a 
prindpalship,  it  is  essential  that  a  course 
in  general  public  school  administration 
be  taken  if  it  has  not  been  secured  pre¬ 
viously.  More  of  the  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  emphasized  the  necessity  of  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  than  of  any  other  subject 
in  the  training  of  high  school  principals 
when  79.8  percent  of  them  gave  this 
subject  a  rating  of  A.  In  other  words, 
four-fifths  of  the  principals  believe  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  essential  prior  to  assuming 
a  high  school  prindpalship. 

Other  subjects  which  experienced 
principals  in  more  than  one-half  of  the 
cases  believe  constitute  an  essential  type 
of  training  prior  to  assuming  a  high 
school  prindpalship  include  in  rank 
order:  high  school  administration  classi¬ 
fied  as  essential  by  72.7  percent;  gen¬ 
eral  public  school  administration,  by 
66.7  percent;  general  educational  psy¬ 
chology,  by  64.0  percent;  methods  of 
instruction  in  secondary  schools,  by  63.4 
percent;  educational  guidance,  by  58.6 
percent;  high  school  supervision,  by 
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55.6  percent;  philosophy  of  education, 
by  51.2  percent.  In  reverse  manner,  no 
principals  deem  research  in  elementary 
school  subjects  at  all  essential  to  the 
training  of  a  high  school  principal  before 
he  assumes  a  principalship,  whereas  the 
following  subjects  were  rated  necessary 
for  such  training  as  indicated:  elemen¬ 
tary  school  supervision,  15.5  percent; 
text  book  analysis,  18.9  percent;  semi¬ 
nar  work,  19.5  percent;  research  in  high 
school  subjects,  22.0  percent;  elemen¬ 
tary  school  administration,  22.7  per¬ 
cent;  statistics,  26.4  percent;  and  diag¬ 
nostic  and  remedial  teaching,  26.9  per¬ 
cent.  Merely  because  the  principals  have 
indicated  that  certain  subjects  are  not 
essential  prior  to  assuming  a  high  school 
principalship  does  not  always  mean  that 
they  do  not  consider  them  essential;  in 
fact,  they  may  consider  them  essential 
but  believe  that  certain  subjects  may  be 
taken  as  contemporary  training  subse¬ 
quent  to  assuming  a  high  schod  princi- 
I^ship.  This  is  indicated  by  a  rating  of 
B.  Some  subjects  which  receive  a  high 
vote  in  such  an  evaluation  are:  diagnos¬ 
tic  and  remedial  teaching,  with  53.6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  principals  rating  it  as  B; 
curriculum  construction  with  51.4  per¬ 
cent;  statistics,  with  51.2  percent. 

There  are  no  strictly  secondary  school 
subjects  that  have  b^n  given  a  rating 
of  C,  that  is  a  rating  of  “not  essential,” 
by  more  than  50  percent  of  the  high 
s^ool  principals.  More  frequently  some 
strictly  high  school  subjects  have  been 
voted  non-essential,  though  in  no  case  by 
a  majority  of  the  principals.  These  sub¬ 
jects  include  textbook  analysis,  with 
37.9  percent;  history  of  education,  36.3 
percent;  research  in  high  school  sub¬ 
jects,  34  percent;  seminar  work,  31.7 
percent;  construction  of  standardized 
tests,  26.8  percent;  and  statistics,  22.4 
percent. 

Principals  were  asked  to  report  on 
certain  general  administrative  and  super¬ 


visory  experiences  and,  using  the  same 
rating  code,  to  express  their  opinions  re¬ 
garding  the  essential  and  temporal  char¬ 
acteristics  of  these  experiences.  Of  the 
193  principals  who  replied  to  this  in¬ 
quiry,  in  all  cases  less  than  one-half  of 
them,  prior  to  becoming  principab,  had 
had  any  practical  experience  in  such  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  supervisory  fields.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  72.4  percent  of  the 
principals  deemed  “schedule  making” 
experiences  a  type  of  training  that  is 
essential  prior  to  assuming  a  high  school 
principalship;  that  71.1  percent  consider 
“pupil  control”  in  the  same  classifica¬ 
tion;  64.5  percent  believe  training  in 
“guidance”  essential  prior  to  assuming 
a  high  school  principalship.  On  the 
other  hand,  “research”  is  not  considered 
so  important  nor  is  the  “administration 
of  service  facilities,”  nor  “housing, 
equipment,  and  maintenance,”  nor  the 
“preparation  and  administration  of  ac¬ 
tivity  finances.”  It  would  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  study  to  compare  the  evaluation 
of  these  various  administrative  and  su¬ 
pervisory  experiences  as  rated  by  suc¬ 
cessful  principals,  with  the  causes  given 
for  failures  in  administrative  positions. 

It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that 
attendance  at  professional  meetings  is  a 
t)rpe  of  in-service  education  and  implies 
membership  in  the  respective  parent  or¬ 
ganizations.  This  study  reports  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  such  membership.  On 
this  basis  five  different  organizations  are 
outstanding;  namely,  the  respective 
State  Education  Associations,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  the  vari¬ 
ous  State  Secondary  School  Principals 
Association,  the  National  Secondary 
School  Principals  Association,  and  Phi 
Delta  Kappa.  The  value  of  membership 
in  professional  organizations  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  means  of  the  rating  code.  After 
eliminating  local  organizations,  we  find 
that  the  National  Secondary  School 
Principals  Association  again  receives  a 
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greater  percentage  of  /4’s,  followed  by 
the  State  and  the  National  Education 
Associations.  However,  none  of  these  is 
considered  an  essential  professional  train¬ 
ing  experience  prior  to  assuming  a  high 
school  principalship  hy  a  majority  of  the 
principals  reporting.  When  the  ratings 
of  A  and  B  are  combined  all  four  of  the 
above  named  organizations  and  others, 
may  be  considered  essential. 

All  too  frequently  in  discussions  of 
educational  procedure,  whether  it  per¬ 
tain  to  the  curriculum,  to  methods  of  in¬ 
struction,  to  pupil  accounting,  or  to  any 
other  general  or  specific  topic,  the  ques¬ 
tion  follows,  “Just  how  do  you  do  it?” 
The  major  focus  of  this  study  is  upon 
an  attempt  to  analyze  the  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  and  of  learning  that  have 
played  a  part  in  helping  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  learn  just  how  to  do  very  specific 
tasks.  With  such  an  objective  in  mind, 
a  list  of  the  various  administrative  activ¬ 
ities  a  high  school  principal  is  called 
upon  to  perform  was  compiled.  There 
are  numerous  lists  of  such  activities  in 
educational  literature,  and  the  variations 
existing  within  them  will  probably  be  as 
diverse  as  the  officials  compiling  such 
lists.  Inasmuch  as  most  principals  are 
called  upon  to  perform  these  activities, 
the  first  inquiry  had  to  do  with  the  time 
required  to  learn  to  perform  them.  Only 
a  few  of  the  items  are  discussed  in  this 
paper.  Principals  were  asked  to  report 
whether  their  initial  experience  with 
each  of  these  activities  was  acquired  (i) 
as  part  of  a  university  training  program, 
(2)  prior  to  holding  a  high  school  prin¬ 
cipalship,  or  (3)  during  a  high  school 
principalship.  Thus  two  types  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  available,  one  showing  the  re¬ 
lation  of  these  administrative  activities 
to  a  university  training  program,  and  the 
other  their  time-relation  to  a  high  school 
principalship.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the 
hundreds  of  items  of  information  in¬ 
volved  in  this  particular  phase  of  the 
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Study  will  not  be  attempted  here.  How¬ 
ever,  certain  outstanding  facts  may  be 
cited.  Only  fifteen  of  the  i8i  principals 
who  reported  on  the  “keeping  of  high 
school  records  other  than  classroom  rec¬ 
ords,”  indicated  that  they  had  their  first 
experience  in  keeping  such  records  as  a 
part  of  their  university  training  pro¬ 
gram;  forty-four  of  the  i8i  principals 
indicated  that  this  first  experience  was 
prior  to  the  holding  of  a  high  school 
principalship;  whereas  122  principals 
reported  in  effect  that  they  received  in 
service  their  initial  experience  in  this 
phase  of  a  principal’s  work.  It  may  be 
said  in  another  way  then,  that  122  or 
67.4  percent  of  these  principals  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  task  of  “keeping  high  school 
records  other  than  classroom  records” 
without  having  had  previous  training  or 
experience  in  that  particular  function. 
The  same  t)q)e  of  analysis  may  be  given 
to  each  of  the  sbcty-six  items  studied. 

Briefly  stated,  principals  often  had 
neither  training  nor  experience  in  some 
of  the  outstanding  functions  a  principal 
is  called  upon  to  perform,  until  they 
found  themselves  in  a  high  school  prin¬ 
cipalship.  Some  such  functions  are:  the 
“making  of  teacher  assignments,”  both 
curricular  and  extracurricular,  which 
148  principals  encountered  for  the  first 
time  on  the  job;  the  “supervision  of 
maintenance  personnel”;  the  “equalizing 
of  the  teacher  load”;  the  “making  of  re¬ 
ports  to  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  to  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  other  accrediting  agencies.” 
All  such  are  activities  which  were  first 
encountered  by  a  majority  of  the  princi¬ 
pals  after  they  had  assumed  their  first 
high  school  principalships.  In  more  than 
one-half  of  these  activities  the  majority 
of  the  principals  reporting  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  any  training,  hut  had  first  en¬ 
countered  them  on  the  job.  In  fact, 
these  findings  reveal  that  most  high 
school  principals  included  in  this  study 
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embarked  upon  their  respective  high 
school  principalship>s  without  having  en¬ 
countered  either  in  university  training 
or  in  previous  experience  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  administrative  activities  they 
were  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  time  when  exposure  to  these 
functions  should  be  provided  was  also 
indicated  by  these  193  principals.  Thus 
33.4  percent  feel  that  experience  with 
high  school  records  should  be  secured 
prior  to  a  high  school  principalship,  and 
58.3  percent  that  it  might  be  secured  as 
contemporary  experience.  In  other 
words,  91.7  percent  of  the  principals 
consider  such  training  essential  either 
before  or  on  the  job.  However,  8.3  per¬ 
cent  gave  this  item  a  rating  of  C,  which 
means  that  training  in  this  experience 
is  not  essential  but  it  may  be  desirable 
as  either  contempKirary  with  or  prior  to 
the  assuming  of  a  high  school  principal- 
ship.  An  analysis  of  each  of  the  sixty- 
six  items  reveals  that  none  of  them  is 
considered  as  not  essential  by  even  so 
much  as  one-third  of  the  high  school 
principals  in  question.  The  fact  that 
most  of  these  items  were  not  experienced 
until  the  principal  actually  was  on  the 
job,  although  more  than  two-thirds  of 
these  principals  believe  such  exjierience 
is  essential  prior  to  assuming  a  high 
school  principalship,  indicates  that  there 
is  a  vast,  virgin  field  in  the  educating  of 
high  school  principals  along  the  lines  of 
the  practical  administrative  functions 
they  are  reasonably  sure  to  encounter. 

Certain  functions  or  activities  were 
plainly  thought  of  as  essential  prior  to 
assuming  a  high  school  principalship,  by 
a  reasonably  large  percentage  of  princi¬ 
pals.  For  instance,  40  percent  or  more 
of  the  principals  gave  such  a  rating  to 
the  following  items:  “planning  of  bud¬ 
getary  accounting  systems,”  “budget 
preparation,”  “classification  procedures 
in  pupil  accounting,”  “planning  a  guid¬ 
ance  program,”  “individual  guidance,” 


“group  guidance,”  “planning  pupil  con¬ 
trol  procedures,”  “planning  general  ex¬ 
tra-curricular  programs,”  “developing  of 
definite  plans  for  administration  of  the 
entire  school,”  and  “construction  of  class 
schedules.” 

The  part  played  by  school  officials  in 
providing  in-service  education  for  high 
school  principals  is  noteworthy.  Three 
types  of  individuals  apparently  were 
credited  with  having  provided  such 
training.  The  data  concerning  the  item, 
“keeping  of  high  school  records  other 
than  classroom  records,”  reveal  that  op¬ 
portunities  for  learning  these  techniques 
were  provided  by  some  former  high 
school  principal,  or  a  college  instructor. 
There  were  also  some  other  miscellane¬ 
ous  school  officers.  However,  the  super¬ 
intendent  seems  to  have  been  the  man 
who  furnished  most  of  the  training  for 
carrying  out  the  various  high  school  ad¬ 
ministrative  activities.  In  fifty-six  of  the 
sixty-six  administrative  activities,  the 
suf)erintendent  of  schools  was  the  man 
most  frequently  credited  with  instruct¬ 
ing  high  school  principals  as  to  just  how 
the  job  should  be  done.  It  probably  is 
easier  to  list  some  of  those  functions  not 
learned  from  the  superintendent  than  it 
is  to  list  those  learned  from  him.  “Plan¬ 
ning  of  research  problems,”  “planning  of 
guidance  programs,”  “executing  of  guid¬ 
ance  plans,”  “individual  guidance,”  and 
“group  guidance”  are  items  not  learned 
so  frequently  from  superintendents.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  these  same  items 
were  attributed  to  the  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Matters  of  school  interpretation 
such  as  “use  of  the  press,”  “giving 
talks,”  “civic  activities,”  “school  demon¬ 
strations,”  and  “parent-teacher  organi¬ 
zations”  are  not  frequently  learned  from 
the  superintendent.  Also,  principals 
learned  less  from  other  principals  regard¬ 
ing  certain  administrative  activities  in 
the  cases  of  “selection  of  teachers,” 
“building  planning  and  maintenance,” 
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the  “planning  budgetary  accounting  sys¬ 
tems,”  and  the  “administering  various 
financial  activities,”  than  from  the  super¬ 
intendent.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
so  far  as  the  in-service  education  of  prin¬ 
cipals  is  concerned,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  is  the  man  most  frequently  cred¬ 
ited  with  the  instruction  of  the  principal. 

The  few  items  reported  in  this  paper 
become  more  significant  when  viewed  in 
their  relation  to  the  entire  study.  Suffice 
it  so  say  that  we  may  no  longer  neglect 
the  high  school  principal  and  his  specific 
functions  in  our  in-service  education  pro¬ 
gram.  The  principals  have  evaluated 
frankly  some  of  the  sources  of  their 
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training.  Have  given  due  credit  to  the 
superintendents  and  to  the  college  pro¬ 
fessors  for  their  assistance.  They  have 
admitted  that  they  were  called  up>on  to 
perform  over  half  of  sixty-six  common 
functions  without  either  training  or  ex¬ 
perience  in  performing  those  functions. 
They  have  sustained  Tyler’s  statement 
that  “A  virgin  field  for  effective  training 
for  administrators  awaits  the  colora¬ 
tion  of  graduate  colleges  and  school  sys¬ 
tems.”  They  have  furnished  informa¬ 
tion,  and  doubtless  would  gladly  give 
more,  to  guide  the  training  programs  of 
future  principals,  particularly  the  in- 
service  training  program. 


HOW  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  THEIR  STUDENTS  ^ 

Gordon  N.  Mackenzie 
University  of  Wisconsin 


The  Committee  on  General  Education 
decided  last  year  to  send  a  question¬ 
naire  to  all  of  the  schools,  asking  for 
information  on  three  points:  First,  what 
steps  have  you  and  your  staff  taken 
during  the  1939-40  school  year  to  study 
the  needs  of  your  students?  Second, 
what  steps  have  you  and  your  faculty 
taken  to  reorganize  your  curriculum  bet¬ 
ter  to  meet  the  needs  stated  in  the  first 
question?  Third,  what  evaluation  pro¬ 
cedures  are  you  employing  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  needs  of  your  stu¬ 
dents  are  being  met  through  their  school 
experiences? 

I  wish  that  all  of  you  might  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  2,400 
questionnaires  which  came  back  from 
the  North  Central  schools.  We  had  re¬ 
plies  from  twenty  states  ranging  from 
thirty  for  Wyoming  to  382  for  Illinois, 
all  of  which  revealed  a  surprising  amount 
of  activity  in  the  various  areas  suggested 
by  these  three  questions. 

There  was  considerable  difference 
from  state  to  state,  which  indicated  that 
certain  state  departments,  certain  state 
cooperative  studies,  and  individual  uni¬ 
versity  groups  were  influencing  the  prac¬ 
tices  in  particular  localities. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  sum¬ 
marize  this  tremendous  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  it  seems  that  all  I  can  do  is 
give  you  a  big  idea  as  to  the  replies 
which  the  schools  gave. 

I  would  like  to  do  two  things;  namely, 
indicate  briefly  what  the  responses  were 

I  This  report  was  made  to  the  Commission  on 
Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  at  Chicago,  March  26,  1941. 


to  each  of  these  three  questions,  and 
criticize  them  very  briefly  in  terms  of 
problems  which  should  receive  attention 
in  our  schools  in  the  years  ahead. 

Regarding  the  first  question.  How  are 
the  schools  studying  the  needs  of  their 
students?,  the  one  thing  that  probably 
occurred  more  often  than  anything  else 
was  the  fact  that  schools  have  been 
studying  their  communities.  One  school 
is  studying  the  occupational  opportun¬ 
ities  in  the  community.  Another  is  con¬ 
tacting  employers  to  secure  their  judg¬ 
ments  on  the  school’s  product.  A  third 
has  developed  a  questionnaire  on  com¬ 
munity  attitudes  and  needs  which  is  be¬ 
ing  distributed  through  the  community 
by  personal  visits  of  faculty  members. 
A  fourth  is  studying  the  occupational 
oppiortunities  in  the  community.  A  fifth 
is  making  an  informal  but  fairly  system¬ 
atic  series  of  home  visits  to  secure  more 
information  on  home  conditions.  A  sixth 
is  studying  religious  interests  and  activ¬ 
ities.  A  seventh  is  studying  the  needs 
and  problems  of  out-of-school  rural 
youth. 

The  predominant  emphasis  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  placed  on  discovering  certain  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  facts  about  the  com¬ 
munity.  Where  do  people  bank?  Where 
do  they  do  their  shopping?  What  is  the 
education  of  the  parents?  What  maga¬ 
zines  are  taken  into  the  home?  How  fre¬ 
quently  are  movies  attended? — ^and  so 
on. 

Then,  in  addition  to  these  social  and 
economic  facts,  they  are  trying  to  dis¬ 
cover  certain  vocational  information. 
What  are  the  opportunities?  What  is 
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the  training  needed?  What  do  employ¬ 
ers  want?  These  studies  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  are  being  carried  on  by  social  study 
classes,  by  faculty  committees,  by  di¬ 
rectors  of  guidance,  and  by  individual 
staff  members. 

Questionnaires  are  the  most  common 
means  used,  although  interviews  and 
various  research  technique  are  also  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  second  big  classification  is  that  of 
studying  pupils  and  former  pupils.  In¬ 
numerable  schools  are  sending  question¬ 
naires  to  their  graduates,  asking  such 
questions  as  these:  What  courses  were 
of  most  value  to  you  in  high  school? 
What  courses  do  you  now  wish  you  had 
taken?  What  might  your  high  school 
have  done  for  you  that  it  didn’t  do? 

Still  other  schools  are  checking  on  the 
college  success  of  their  graduates.  Some 
are  comparing  the  grades  of  the  students 
in  high  school  and  college.  Many  schools 
are  determining  the  places  of  residence 
and  the  occupations  of  their  graduates. 
These  activities  are  being  carried  on  by 
school  placement  bureaus,  by  principals, 
by  guidance  workers,  by  faculty  com¬ 
mittees,  and  by  individual  teachers  who 
are  writing  master’s  theses. 

In  addition  to  studying  former  pupils, 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  direct 
study  of  pupils  in  residence.  Testing 
programs  have  been  set  up  again  and 
again  to  determine  reading  ability,  li¬ 
brary  skills,  interests,  ability  to  inter¬ 
pret  data,  attitude  on  current  social 
problems,  and  so  on.  Then,  too,  there 
are  many  indications  of  rather  intensive 
studies  of  failures  and  drop-outs. 

A  very  large  number  of  schools  have 
introduced  cumulative  record  cards,  and 
report  rather  intensive  studies  of  the 
home  backgrounds,  the  childhood  expe¬ 
riences,  school  experiences,  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  hobbies,  characteristic  moods 
and  behavior,  future  plans,  and  the  like, 
of  every  individual  on  their  respective 


rolls.  A  number  of  schools  report  that 
individual  instructors  make  careful 
analyses  of  cumulative  records  of  pupils 
before  setting  up  objectives  and  plans 
for  the  semester’s  teaching. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  direct  observa¬ 
tion  of  pupils:  How  do  they  respond  in 
various  situations?  What  is  the  quality 
of  their  oral  expression?  Do  they  co¬ 
operate  with  one  another? 

In  many  cases,  deans  and  guidance 
counselors  are  keeping  records  of  the 
difficulties  of  students.  Many  schools 
are  making  case  studies  of  typical  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  hope  that  this  will  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  added  information  for 
general  use.  The  extent  to  which  schools 
are  making  a  direct  approach  on  this 
problem  is  very  impressive,  because 
school  after  school  has  indicated  that 
anywhere  from  one  to  a  dozen  question¬ 
naires  have  been  delivered  to  students 
on  various  problems.  They  ask  “What 
are  your  needs;  how  can  the  school  help 
you?”  In  fact,  from  the  tone  of  some  of 
these  questions  concerning  needs,  one 
gained  the  impression  that  some  princi¬ 
pals  were  standing  there  and  grabbing  a 
young  fellow  firmly  and  saying,  “You 
little  brat,  what  are  your  needs?  What 
courses  would  you  like  to  have  offered? 
What  are  your  vocational  intentions?” 
In  some  instances  students  were  asked 
to  write  on  the  title,  “A  Picture  of  My¬ 
self — in  the  School,  at  Home,  in  the 
Community.” 

One  tenth  grade  English  class  spends 
two  weeks  studying  student  needs,  ad¬ 
ministering  the  “Know  Yourself”  tests, 
and  so  forth.  Apparently  some  of  these 
schools  have  more  possibilities  for  get¬ 
ting  extensive  information  because  they 
are  taking  time  to  discuss  needs  with 
students.  Surely  they  will  get  more 
nearly  adequate  information  from  this 
approach  than  by  using  direct  questions. 
A  few  schools  are  attempting  to  examine 
rather  systematically  the  various  habits 
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of  living  of  their  students,  their  home 
life,  social  and  recreational  activities, 
and  so  forth.  Home  room  and  assembly 
discussions  are  carried  on  with  pupils. 
Apparently  the  methods  used  for  all  of 
this  involve  faculty  committees,  individ¬ 
ual  teachers’  activities,  and  student 
groups.  There  are  a  great  many  schools 
in  which  the  faculties  have  been  subdi¬ 
vided  into  several  committees,  with  each 
committee  studying  different  phases  of 
pupil  needs — home  living,  health,  recre¬ 
ation,  consumer  knowledge,  and  so  on. 
In  this  connection,  a  few  schools  report 
making  intensive  studies  of  their  own 
curriculums  to  determine  the  provisions 
which  are  made  for  student  needs. 

Let  us  move  on  to  the  second  ques¬ 
tion,  What  steps  have  you  and  your  fac¬ 
ulty  taken  to  reorganize  your  curriculum 
better  to  meet  the  needs  stated  in  the 
first  questions?  I  may  be  reading  too 
much  between  the  lines,  but  as  I  exam¬ 
ined  the  questionnaires,  I  had  a  distinct 
feeling  that  schools  are  having  difficulty 
in  using  what  they  discover  about  pupil 
needs.  Possibly  someone  may  wish  to 
pick  this  up  later.  I  will  go  on  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  they  say  they  are  do¬ 
ing. 

First,  probably  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  provision  is  that  of  introduc¬ 
ing  new  courses:  courses  in  consumer 
education,  remedial  reading,  personal  so¬ 
cial  problems,  home  living,  social  prob¬ 
lems  including  consumer  buying,  eti¬ 
quette,  conservation,  practical  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  others  based  on  needs  now 
(the  word  “now”  was  sometimes  under¬ 
lined  three  or  four  times).  Courses  in 
contemporary  literature,  safety,  photog¬ 
raphy,  applied  electricity,  senior  science, 
and  so  on  are  offered.  A  tremendous 
number  of  courses  which  have  been 
added  could  be  mentioned. 

It  is  very  clear  that  there  is  emphasis 
on  the  functional,  present-day  living, 
practical,  “useful  now”  courses.  Then 


there  is  a  second  group,  of  course,  which 
has  a  very  distinct  vocational  emphasis. 
There  are  courses  in  vocations  as  such, 
expansions  of  Smith-Hughes  programs, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  vocational 
work. 

Second,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
meet  these  needs  through  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  of  courses.  Frequent  mention  is 
made  of  such  things  as  integration  of 
freshman  English,  and  citizenship.  There 
is  an  increased  number  of  correspond¬ 
ence  groups.  There  is  the  integration  of 
tenth-grade  history  and  reading,  with 
American  History  and  reading  correlated 
as  one  subject,  and  the  like.  There  is 
evidence  that,  to  a  surprising  extent,  ac¬ 
tual  reorganization  is  going  on. 

Third,  there  is  an  expansion  of  the 
guidance  service.  This  is  very  strongly 
emphasized  throughout  the  schools  in 
the  twenty  states.  More  time  is  allowed 
for  guidance  specialists,  home  room  pro¬ 
grams,  with  intensive  follow-up  of  weak 
students.  Guidance  is  a  part  of  the 
teacher’s  responsibility.  Guidance  mate¬ 
rial  is  made  available  to  students,  the 
individual  teachers  taking  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  securing  information  on  some 
special  area.  Some  schools  have  “activ¬ 
ity  rooms”  for  participation  in  club 
meetings,  and  so  forth,  emphasizing  so¬ 
cial  guidance,  with  ^cial  assemblies. 

I  could  go  on  with  any  other  number 
of  suggestions  which  clearly  indicate  that 
the  schools  are  emphasizing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  guidance  programs. 

Fourth,  provision  is  being  made  for 
pupil  needs  by  providing  part-time  work 
experiences.  Roughly,  about  lo  percent 
of  the  schools  are  making  some  effort  in 
this  direction.  While  the  number  is 
small,  it  was  larger  than  was  anticipated. 
School  after  school  indicated  that  part- 
time  work  experiences  are  being  provided 
in  chosen  occupations,  especially  for 
those  who  drop  out  of  school.  There 
seems  to  be  a  very  definite  effort  to  ap- 
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proach  this  problem  on  an  experimental 
basis. 

There  are  many  other  types  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  changes,  including  better  selec¬ 
tion  and  classification  of  students,  and 
programs  for  postgraduates  and  out-of- 
school  youth.  Some  schools  are  bring¬ 
ing  in  additional  staff  members  to  work 
with  the  out-of-school  people,  and  pro¬ 
viding  longer  class  periods,  correspond¬ 
ence  courses,  and  the  like. 

Primarily  then,  the  bulk  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  falls  into  the  four  categories  of 
adding  new  courses,  reorganizing  and 
combining  existing  courses,  expanding 
the  guidance  services,  and  providing 
part-time  work. 

The  third  major  question  was  stated 
as  follows:  What  evaluation  procedures 
have  you  employed  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  needs  of  your  students  are  be¬ 
ing  met  by  their  school  experiences? 
Obviously,  this  question  overlaps  with 
No.  I,  because  evaluation  devices  are 
means  for  discovering  needs.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  schools  responded  in  separate 
fashion,  and  so  I  think  I  may  report 
them  in  that  way. 

First,  schools  are  attempting  to  evalu¬ 
ate  their  efforts  by  a  series  of  follow-up 
studies.  A  great  many  schools  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  college  success  of  their 
graduates.  College  grades  are  compared 
with  high  school  grades.  The  graduates 
in  college  are  invited  to  come  back  and 
talk  with  school  staff  members.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  are  sent  to  graduates  now  in 
college,  asking  them  how  improvements 
might  be  made  in  high  school. 

Second,  there  are  a  whole  series  of  vo¬ 
cational  follow-up  studies.  Employers 
are  contacted  and  their  judgment  se¬ 
cured  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  high 
school  preparation.  Surveys  are  made 
of  the  present  vocations  and  locations  of 
graduates.  Questionnaires  are  sent  to 
parents  regarding  the  vocational  adjust¬ 
ment  of  their  sons  or  daughters. 


A  second  type  of  evaluation  is  philo¬ 
sophical  in  character.  Criteria  are  set 
up  by  which  the  effectiveness  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  judged.  Many  schools  sub¬ 
mitted  mimeographed  statements  to  be 
used  by  individual  teachers,  with  ques¬ 
tions  like  these:  Am  I  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  variation  of  ability  and  inter¬ 
est  among  my  students?  Do  I  make  it 
possible  for  each  child  to  achieve  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  success?  What  are  the 
fields  of  interest  to  which  I  am  directing 
my  students?  Am  I  developing  and 
maintaining  the  necessary  skills  in  read¬ 
ing,  language,  penmanship,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic?  Am  I  providing  the  pleasant 
atmosphere  that  fosters  emotional  sta¬ 
bility? 

In  addition  to  setting  up  criteria  of 
that  type,  schools  are  studying  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  their  programs  on  the  growth  of 
the  children.  A  good  deal  of  direct  test¬ 
ing  was  reported,  which  takes  place  at 
various  intervals  to  determine  pupil 
progress.  These  tests  cover  not  only 
matters  of  general  achievement  but  also 
some  others  that  we  are  hearing  a  good 
deal  about,  such  as  the  ability  to  inter¬ 
pret  data,  apply  principles,  and  so  forth. 
A  good  many  direct  observations  are 
made  of  pupils’  behavior.  Teachers  are 
rating  them  on  citizenship,  ability  to 
conduct  meetings,  and  so  on. 

Third  in  this  study  of  the  effect  of  the 
school  program  is  the  emphasis  on  dis¬ 
cussions  with  pupils  in  homerooms.  Their 
reactions  to  the  various  aspects  of  the 
program  are  secured  in  this  way.  Stu¬ 
dent  panel  discussions  afford  opportun¬ 
ities  for  similar  discussions  whereby  stu¬ 
dents’  judgments  are  revealed. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  Evaluative 
Criteria  which  we  all  know  about  are 
used  in  a  great  many  schools.  Most  pro¬ 
grams  of  evaluation  appear  to  be  rather 
fragmentary  and  incomplete,  but  I  think 
that  schools  are  making  a  real  effort  in 
this  area,  and  those  who  are  gathering 
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various  types  of  evidence  on  individual 
student  growth  seem  to  be  making  con¬ 
siderable  progress. 

The  following  observations  afford  a 
summary  of  the  findings  of  this  survey. 

First,  in  respect  to  the  study  of  needs, 
certain  weaknesses  are  apparent.  I  feel 
very  definitely  that  there  is  too  great  a 
reliance  on  pupil  judgment  and  on  com¬ 
munity  reaction.  Certainly  I  would  not 
underestimate  the  importance  of  these 
two  factors,  but  I  am  inclined  to  feel 
that  because  of  current  discussions  of 
meeting  pupil  needs  through  the  use  of 
community  resources  that  we  have  prob¬ 
ably  emphasized  these  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  important  approaches. 

We,  as  educators,  must  do  more  to 
clarify  the  problem  of  where  we  are  go¬ 
ing  and  how  we  propose  to  get  there.  I 
think  there  is  danger  of  the  high  school’s 
getting  in  the  position  of  really  saying  to 
students,  “What  do  you  want  to  do  to¬ 
day?”  Many  of  the  replies  received 
from  our  respondent  schools  implied  as 
much. 

We  must  consider  what  students  want 
to  do;  but  it  is  very  important  that  we 
get  them  to  want  to  do  what  they  should 
do.  However,  we  may  want  to  consider 
their  interests  and  desires  from  the 
standpoint  of  method  as  much  as  from 
the  standpoint  of  exactly  what  should  be 
done.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
clarify  very  definitely  what  our  task  is, 
and  then  we  must  find  ways  and  means 
of  doing  that  job  effectively. 

For  example,  we  should  be  exploring 
the  needs  in  the  area  of  family  living. 
We  should  be  doing  more  in  the  area  of 
citizenship,  in  the  social,  economic,  and 
vocational  realms,  and  in  coop>erative  ac¬ 
tivity. 

What  do  we  need  for  living  and  work¬ 
ing  together  in  a  democracy?  The  steps 
of  reorganization  which  were  suggested, 
you  will  recall,  centered  primarily  on 
the  addition  and  reorganization  of 


courses,  and  the  provision  of  work  ex¬ 
periences.  It  seems  that  we  must  in¬ 
creasingly  look  at  the  overall  pattern  of 
the  curriculum  and  increasingly  give  at¬ 
tention  to  individual  needs.  It  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  we  shall  best  meet  this 
situation  by  simply  adding  new  courses. 
Probably  we  need  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  courses,  a  simplification  of 
our  program.  We  need  to  be  sure  that 
we  are  making  a  definite  contribution  to 
all  of  the  important  areas — personal  and 
social  needs,  home  and  family  life,  citi¬ 
zenship,  economic  living,  and  so  on.  In 
addition  to  that,  I  think  we  very  defi¬ 
nitely  must  reorganize  our  time  schedule. 
A  number  of  the  schools  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  the  length  of  their  periods,  but 
I  am  quite  certain  that  we  need  a  more 
effective  reorganization  even,  than  that. 

Apparently  we  must  take  steps  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  different  pupils  a 
teacher  has  during  the  day.  It  seems  to 
be  utterly  absurd  to  assume  we  can  do 
very  much  about  the  personal  needs  of 
students  as  we  are  obviously  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do,  when  teachers  are  meeting 
from  150  to  180  different  students  a  day. 
Presumably  we  must  find  some  way  to 
provide  longer  periods  during  which 
teachers  can  work  with  students  and  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  contacts  thereby.  A 
teacher’s  working  intimately  with  a 
group  of  students  over  a  period  of  two, 
three  or  four  years  should  also  receive 
consideration.  This  ties  in  very  defi¬ 
nitely  with  the  emphasis  on  guidance 
and  teacher  responsibility  for  guidance 
which  was  very  evident  in  the  statements 
reported  earlier. 

In  regard  to  the  last  point  of  evalu¬ 
ation  of  needs;  namely,  the  use  of  cri¬ 
teria,  it  seems  that  there  are  very  defi¬ 
nite  gaps  in  the  materials  reported.  There 
seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  criteria 
have  been  developed  in  the  areas  of  citi¬ 
zenship,  home  membership,  group  cooi>- 
eration  and  personal  adjustment.  It 
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seems  to  be  quite  important  that  we  ap¬ 
proach  those  areas. 

Second,  probably  more  important  is 
the  defining  of  objectives  so  we  shall 
know  very  definitely  the  kind  of  changes 
we  want  to  bring  about  in  students  and 
devise  ways  and  means  of  getting  the 
necessary  information  to  that  end. 

I  think  that  too  much  reliance  is 
placed  at  the  present  time  on  college  suc¬ 
cess  and  on  vocational  success.  True, 
these  are  important,  but  it  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  for  the  school  to  ask,  “What 
kind  of  a  citizen  is  he?  Can  he  cooper¬ 
ate  with  others  in  the  conununity?  How 
well  is  he  adjusted  to  himself  and  to 
others?” 

The  amount  of  excellent  work  which 
was  reported  in  these  questionnaires  was 
most  gratifying.  It  is  important,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  refine  our  efforts  and  go 
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in  some  of  the  directions  suggested 
above,  if  we  are  going  to  develop  an  ef¬ 
fective  program  in  the  North  Central 
schools  in  the  years  ahead.  But  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  wish  to  minimize  the 
difficulties  involved.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
in  the  position  of  Will  Rogers,  who,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war,  was  talking  with  an 
American  admiral.  They  were  discussing 
the  subject  of  the  submarine  menace, 
and  wondering  just  what  could  be  done 
about  it.  Will  said,  “Well,  if  you  would 
heat  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  ^e  boiling 
point,  wouldn’t  that  take  care  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty?”  The  admiral  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  said,  “Yes,  I  believe  that 
would  certainly  stop  the  submarines,  but 
how  do  you  propose  heating  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  boiling  point?”  Will  re¬ 
plied,  “That’s  your  problem — I’ve  given 
you  the  big  idea.” 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  FINANCIAL  DATA  OF  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1939-40 
John  Oliver  and  A.  J.  Brumbaugh 
The  University  of  Chicago 

When  the  Commission  on  Institutions  was  further  recommended  that  report 
of  Higher  Education  revised  its  accredit-  forms  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
ing  procedures  in  1934,  it  was  provided  several  types  of  institutions  according 
that  the  Secretary,  with  the  Counsel  of  to  the  complexity  of  their  organization, 
the  Board  of  Review,  should  conduct  an-  In  1940,  the  Board  of  Review  directed 
nually  one  or  more  detailed  studies  in  the  Secretary’s  office  to  conduct  a  study 
the  eleven  areas  represented  on  the  In-  in  the  area  of  finance.  Special  commit- 
stitutional  Pattern  Map.  All  institutions  tees  representing  various  types  of  insti- 
were  to  complete  schedules  required  for  tutions  recommended  that  the  old  finance 
these  studies,  and  the  data  procured  forms  be  abandoned,  and  that  financial 
were  to  provide  the  basis  for  periodic  information  be  collected  on  schedules 
revision  of  norms  for  the  eighty-four  identical  with  those  used  by  the  United 
specific  items  on  the  pattern  map.  In  States  Office  of  Education, 

line  with  this  policy,  a  number  of  studies  Schedules  were  mailed  to  institutions 
conducted  by  the  Secretary’s  office  have  in  the  spring  of  i94i>  nnd  data  collected 
been  reported  in  the  Quarterly  during  for  the  fiscal  year  1939-40.  The  present 
the  past  six  years.  First  of  the  series  article,  representing  an  analysis  of  these 
was  an  analysis  of  financial  data  for  the  data,  has  three  main  purposes:  (i)  re¬ 
year  1933-34.  porting  changes  in  the  old  percentile 

The  original  plan— that  studies  should  tables  on  educational  expenditure,  stable 
be  made  annually  in  one  or  more  areas  income,  and  debt  per  student;  (2)  pre- 
until  the  whole  pattern  map  had  been  senting  certain  information  bearing  on 
covered — proved  to  be  somewhat  am-  the  financial  administration  of  member 
bitious.  A  number  of  institutions  ob-  institutions  in  1939-40;  and  (3)  com- 
jected  to  the  amount  of  time  required  paring  1939-40  with  conditions  as  re- 
to  complete  the  schedules;  there  was  a  ported  for  1933-34-  The  last  named 
feeling  that  the  information  requested  purpose  has  largely  determined  the 
was  too  complicated,  and  that  in  some  method  of  presenting  data  on  the  pages 
instances  the  schedules  were  not  well  which  follow.  The  same  categories  have 
adapted  to  all  types  of  institutions  rep-  been  used  for  classification  of  institu- 
resented  in  the  Association.  In  1940,  as  tions,  and  the  tables  follow,  in  general, 
an  outgrowth  of  these  objections,  a  spe-  the  forms  employed  in  the  earlier  report, 
cial  committee  on  evaluation  of  accredit-  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  sched- 
ing  procedures  recommended  that  regu-  ules  on  which  1939-40  data  were  col¬ 
lar  studies  requiring  reports  from  the  lected  are  identical  with  forms  employed 
total  membership  be  confined  to  three  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
areas;  (i)  faculty  competence,  (2)  li-  They  allow  a  more  detailed  analysis 
brary,  and  (3)  finance,  and  that  one  than  was  possible  with  the  old  North 

study  be  conducted  every  two  years.  It  Central  report  forms,  although  designed 
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to  procure  the  same  kind  of  summary 
information.  Haggerty  and  Works,  in 
the  report  for  1933-34,  pointed  out  that 

The  data  herein  are  subject  to  the  limitation 
that  the  Secretary’s  oiTice  has  no  means  of 
checking  on  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  made 
by  member  institutions.  It  b  almost  certain 
that  errors  have  crept  into  some  of  the  re¬ 
ports.  ...  As  institutions  adjust  their  account¬ 
ing  procedures  in  accordance  with  the  report 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Standard  Re¬ 
ports  for  Institutions  of  Higher  Education, 
these  errors  will  undoubtedly  be  reduced  in 
those  items  included  under  finance.  ^ 

In  the  Haggerty-Works  report,  com¬ 
plete  data  from  only  five  nonCatholic 
institutions  were  eliminated  from  the 
computations.  Internal  checking  of  the 
reports  for  1939-40,  however,  revealed 
so  many  inconsistencies  that  schedules 
from  nineteen  nonCatholic  institutions 
were  excluded  from  the  computations  re¬ 
lating  to  educational  expenditures,  and 
seventeen  from  most  of  the  other 
analyses.  It  is  probable  that  had  break¬ 
downs  of  income,  expenditure  and  debt 
been  requested  in  1933-34,  more  of 
these  reports  would  have  been  found  in¬ 
accurate,  or  at  least  not  comparable. 
Despite  progress  which  has  been  made 
by  member  institutions  in  developing  ac¬ 
counting  and  reporting  procedures  of  a 
uniform  type,  the  present  study  empha¬ 
sizes  the  fact  that  financial  comparisons 
between  institutions  is  even  yet  a  task 
which  must  be  approached  with  caution. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

Following  the  pattern  of  the  Hag¬ 
gerty-Works  report,  institutions*  have 
been  subdivided  into  the  several  types 
represented  on  the  accredited  list; 
namely,  junior  colleges,  teachers  colleges, 

1  Wm.  J.  Haggerty,  and  Geo.  A.  Works,  “An 
Analysis  of  Financial  Data  of  the  Higher  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  North  Central  Association  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  1933-34,”  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly,  XI  (July,  1936),  19-JO. 

2  List  of  institutions  included  in  the  study  is  on 
file  in  the  Secretary’s  office. 


technological  institutions,  liberal  arts 
colleges  having  professional  schools,  and 
universities.  The  last  group  includes 
only  institutions  in  which  there  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  general  graduate  instruction 
leading  to  the  doctorate  in  several  de¬ 
partments.  These  categories  differ 
slightly  from  those  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Evaluation  of  Accrediting 
Procedures,  but  are  necessary  in  order 
to  make  comparisons  with  data  for 
1933-34.  Forty-eight  Catholic  institu¬ 
tions  and  sixteen  non-Catholic  schools 
are  omitted  from  the  study  since  their 
reports  were  not  included  in  the  basic 
tabulations.  In  comparing  data  for 
1933-34  with  those  for  1939-40,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  institu¬ 
tions  represented  in  each  category  are 
not  identical  for  the  reason  that  some 
have  been  dropped  from  the  Association 
and  others  added  since  the  earlier  study. 
Table  I  shows  the  number  of  institutions 
in  each  category  holding  membership  in 
the  Association  for  the  year  1939-40. 

In  this  report,  as  in  the  Haggerty- 
Works  study.  Catholic  institutions  have 
been  omitted  for  the  reason  that  data  in 
most  instances  are  not  comparable.  The 
difficulty  arises  in  connection  with  the 
determination  of  a  hypothetical  figure 
representing  the  value  of  contributed 
services.  Salary  tables  for  use  in  com¬ 
puting  the  value  of  contributed  services 
of  individual  staff  members  are  included 
in  the  Revised  Manual  of  Accrediting,'^ 
but  only  a  part  of  the  Catholic  institu¬ 
tions  employed  them  in  arriving  at  a 
figure  to  supplement  the  actual  cash  out¬ 
lay  for  administrative  and  instructional 
salaries.  A  few  institutions  submitted 
their  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  con¬ 
tributed  services,  while  others  made  no 
attempt  at  an  estimate.  The  tables  in 
the  Manual  were  prepared  by  the  Com- 

1  Revised  Manual  of  Accrediting.  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association.  Chap.  \TII,  “Finance,”  p.  6. 
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EDUCATIONAL  EXPENDITlHttlS 

“Educational  expenditures”  as  defined 
by  the  Association,  consist  of  all 
amounts  classified  as  “Educational  and 
General”  by  the  National  Committee  on 
Standards  Reports,  except  the  items  of 
Organized  Research  and  Noninstruc- 
tional  Extension.  The  items  included  are 
(i)  General  administration  and  general 

TABLE  I 


Classification  of  Institutions  Holding  Membership  in  the 
North  Central  Association,  1939-40 


Type  of  Institution 

Noo-CatlnJic 

Catholic 

Total 

All  institutions . 

252 

48 

300 

All  junior  colleges . 

44 

3 

47 

All  senior  institutions . 

208 

45 

353 

Junior  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 

29 

0 

39 

junior  colleges,  privately  controlled . 

15 

3 

18 

Teachers  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 

43 

0 

43 

Technological  Institutions,  publicly  controlled . 

8 

0 

8 

Technological  institutions,  privately  controlled . 

3 

0 

3 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 

4 

0 

4 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  privately  controlled . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  having  professional  schools, 

64 

33 

96 

publicly  controlled . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  having  professional  schools, 

17 

0 

17 

privately  controlled . 

47 

10 

57 

Universities,  publicly  controlled . 

19 

0 

19 

Universities,  privately  controlled . 

4 

3 

7 

mittee  on  Revision  of  Standards  in  1933. 
The  amount  which  is  to  be  assigned  for 
services  of  any  given  individual  is  based 
on  the  average  of  salaries  paid  in  some¬ 
what  comparable  institutions  to  persons 
of  similar  training  and  experience.  A 
number  of  administrators  in  Catholic  in¬ 
stitutions  hold  that  the  present  hypo¬ 
thetical  salaries  are  too  low;  that  the 
value  assigned  contributed  services 


should  be  higher  than  the  figures  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  norms  established  in 
1933- 

It  is  felt  that  while  the  technique  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Committee  on  Revision 
of  Standards  for  determining  the  value 
of  contributed  services  is  sound,  salary 
changes  during  the  past  few  years  may 
have  reduced  to  some  extent  the  validity 
of  the  salary  equivalents  shown  in  the 
Manual.  The  information  necessary  for 
revision  of  these  tables  is  not  now  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Secretary’s  office,  but  such  a 
project  might  well  be  made  a  special 
study  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Review. 


expiense,  (2)  Resident  instruction  and 
departmental  research,  (3)  Libraries, 
and  (4)  Operation  and  maintenance  of 
physical  plant  and  other  general  serv¬ 
ices. 

Table  II  presents  certain  general  facts 
regarding  the  enrolment  and  educa¬ 
tional  expenditures  of  institutions  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  two  studies.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  two  groups  of  institutions 
are  not  strictly  identical,  it  still  would 
appear  that  total  educational  expendi¬ 
tures  have  increased  materially  since 
1933-34.  However,  in  proportion  total 
enrolments  have  increased  more  rapidly 
than  have  total  educational  expenditures 
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with  the  result  that  the  average  expendi¬ 
ture  per  student  is  actually  less  for  the 
1939-40  period  than  it  was  for  the 
1933-34  period.  The  average  educa¬ 
tional  expenditure  per  student  in  1933- 
34  (based  on  total  expenditures  and  to- 


ture  per  student  might  still  be  due  in 
part  to  inflated  enrolment  figures.  How¬ 
ever,  errors  of  this  nature  may  also  have 
occurred  in  the  reports  for  1933-34. 

A  summary  of  educational  expendi¬ 
tures  and  enrolment  for  each  of  the  vari- 


TABLE  II 

SniniAHY  OF  Educational  Expenditures  and  Ensoluent 


Expenditures  and  Enrolment 

1933-34 

335  Institutions' 

1939-40 

333  Institutions* 

$81,703,816 

245.061 

333 

$133,330,961 

374.790 

336 

>  Data  from  4a  Catholic  institutions  and  5  others  not  included. 

'  Data  from  48  Catholic  institutions  and  iq  others  not  included. 


tal  enrolments)  was  $333,  whereas  the 
figure  for  1939-40  was  $326.  Enrolment 
figures  in  all  North  Central  finance  re¬ 
ports  are  to  be  reduced  to  full-time 
equivalents.  In  a  few  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  enrolment  figures  were  not  reduced 
to  the  equivalent  of  full-time  registra¬ 
tion  by  the  institution  reporting.  Cor¬ 
rections  were  made  wherever  possible, 
but  the  decrease  in  the  average  expendi¬ 


ous  types  of  institutions  is  presented  in 
Table  III.  Here  again  the  figures  on  ex¬ 
penditure  per  student  are  based  on  total 
expenditures  and  enrolment  rather  than 
on  institutional  averages  in  each  cate¬ 
gory.  The  expenditure  pier  student  is 
highest  in  the  group  of  privately  con¬ 
trolled  universities,  next  in  the  privately 
controlled  technological  schools,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  publicly  controlled  univer- 


TABLE  III 

Summary  of  Educational  Expenditures  and  Enrolment,  1939-40 


Type  of  Institution 

Number 

Total 

Educational 

Elxpenditures 

Total 

Enitriment 

Expenditures 

per 

Student 

All  institutions . 

333 

$133,330,961 

374,790 

$3  26 

All  junior  colleges . 

33 

4,313,461 

19,998 

3II 

All  senior  institutions . 

300 

118,007,500 

354,792 

333 

Junior  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 

33 

2.655.355 

15,585 

170 

Junior  colleges,  privately  controlled . 

Teachers  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 

Technological  institutions,  publicly 

II 

1,558,106 

4,413 

353 

40 

12,143,148 

53.303 

233 

controlled . 

Technological  institutions,  privately 

contriMled . 

7 

4,708,739 

16,169 

391 

3 

1.595.246 

4,246 

376 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  publicly  controlled.. . 

4 

779.244 

3.347 

233 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  privately  controlled. . 

63 

10,387.439 

30,150 

345 

Liberal  arts  colleges  having  professional 

schools,  publicly  controlled . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  having  professional 
schools,  privately  controOed . 

17 

9.587.063 

39,789 

341 

44 

9,838,734 

31,966 

308 

Universities,  publicly  controlled . 

19 

55.156,367 

155,547 

355 

Universities,  privately  controlled . 

4 

13.811,540 

21,275 

649 
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sities  and  the  privately  controlled  junior 
colleges.  Expenditure  p>er  student  for  all 
senior  institutions  was  $333  as  compared 
with  $211  for  junior  colleges. 

The  computations  in  Tables  II  and 
III  were  based  on  total  expenditures  and 
total  enrolments.  In  the  tables  which 
are  to  follow,  the  calculations  are  based 
on  institutional  averages  within  the  vari- 


be  pointed  out,  however,  that  only  four 
institutions  are  represented  in  this  group, 
and  most  of  the  increase  is  traceable  to 
one  school.  Average  unweighted  expendi¬ 
tures  in  publicly  controlled  universities 
dropped  from  $399  to  $345-  There  were 
similar  decreases  in  technological  insti¬ 
tutions,  both  publicly  and  privately  con¬ 
trolled.  Enrolments  in  most  technologi- 


TABLE  IV 

Unweighted  and  weighted  Educational  Expenditures  per  Student 


Type  op  Institution 

1033-34*  1 

1030-40'’ 

Number 
OP  Insti¬ 
tutions 

Expenditure 

Number 
OP  Insti¬ 
tutions 

1  Expenditure 

Un¬ 

weighted 

Weighted 

Un¬ 

weighted 

Weighted 

Ml  institutions . 

All  junior  colleges . 

All  senior  institutions . 

195" 

$288 

210 

303 

$230' 

199' 

237 

234 

33 

201 

$305 

224 

318 

1 

Junior  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 

27 

IS9 

167' 

22 

17s 

232' 

junior  colleges,  privately  controlled . 

12 

32s 

270* 

11 

322 

353* 

teachers  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 

37 

256 

228 

40 

240 

225 

Technological  institutions,  publicly 

controlled . 

8 

361 

298 

7 

319 

300 

Technological  institutions,  privately 

controlled . 

3 

526 

436 

3 

433 

365 

Liberal  Arts  colleges,  publicly  controlled. . 

3 

iSS 

143 

4 

240 

214 

Liberal  Arts  colleges,  privately  controlled. 

61 

312 

»93 

62 

352 

240 

Liberal  Arts  colleges  having  professional 

schools,  publicly  controlled . 

z6 

269 

32s 

17 

267 

250 

Liberal  Arts  colleges  having  professional 

schools,  privately  controlled . 

46 

278 

204 

45 

324 

251 

Universities,  publicly  controlled . 

18 

399 

399 

19 

345 

345 

Universities,  privately  controlled . 

4 

417 

417 

4 

612 

612 

*  Data  from  42  Catholic  institutions  and  5  others  not  included. 

“  Data  from  48  Catholic  institutions  and  18  others  not  included. 

*  Junior  colleges  are  in  all  instances  weighted  for  both  size  and  type. 
Does  not  agree  with  total  of  335  institutions  reported. 


ous  groups.  Table  IV  shows  that  for  the 
Association  as  a  whole,  the  average  un¬ 
weighted  educational  expenditure  per 
student  increased  from  $288  in  1933-34 
to  $305  in  1939-40.  Average  unweighted 
expenditures  in  senior  institutions  in¬ 
creased  from  $303  to  $318,  while  the 
figure  for  junior  colleges  was  raised  from 
$210  to  $224.  Among  the  various  groups 
of  institutions,  the  greatest  increase  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  privately  controlled  uni¬ 
versities — from  $417  to  $612.  It  should 


cal  schools  have  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  financial  support. 

Heartening  for  those  individuals  who 
have  feared  the  decline  and  eventual  de¬ 
mise  of  the  private  liberal  arts  college 
and  combined  liberal  arts  college-profes¬ 
sional  school  is  the  showing  made  by 
both  of  these  groups  in  Table  IV.  The 
liberal  arts  colleges  with  a  unitary  form 
of  organization  increased  their  un¬ 
weighted  expenditures  from  $312  to 
$352,  while  the  figure  for  combined  lib- 
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eral  arts  college-professional  schools  is 
up  17  percent — from  $278  to  $324.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  a  portion  of 
the  increase  is  due  not  so  much  to  a 
stronger  financial  position  as  it  is  to  a 
drop  in  enrolments.  Comparative  figures 
are  not  available  to  check  this  point. 

Table  IV  also  presents  information 
concerning  average  expenditures  derived 
from  institutional  averages  to  which 
weight  factors  have  been  applied.  These 
weightings  are  designed  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  size  of  the  institution,  since 
the  amount  of  educational  expenditure 
necessary  to  maintain  a  program  of  a 
given  level  of  excellence  varies  to  some 
degree  with  the  size  of  the  student  body. 
To  maintain  a  given  level  of  effective¬ 
ness,  other  things  being  equal,  a  larger 
expenditure  per  student  is  needed  by  an 
institution  with  a  small  enrolment  than 
by  an  institution  with  a  large  enrolment. 
The  weightings  used  here  are  those  set 
out  on  page  3  of  the  Revised  Manual  of 
Accrediting.  In  addition  to  the  weight¬ 
ing  for  size,  a  corrective  multiplier  of 
1.78  has  been  applied  to  the  expendi- 
ture-per-student  figure  for  all  junior  col¬ 
leges.  The  latter  weighting  is  designed 
to  correct  for  differences  in  scope  of  the 
program  of  offerings — the  more  complex 
offerings  of  the  senior  institution  being 
more  costly  if  a  given  level  of  excellence 
is  to  be  maintained. 

Since  these  weight  factors  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  expenditure-per-student  fig¬ 
ure  of  each  institution  before  group  av¬ 
erages  were  computed  for  Table  IV,  the 
figures  are  of  value  only  in  making  com¬ 
parisons  between  groups  of  institutions. 
They  are  hypothetical  figures,  and  do 
not  represent  true  averages.  Table  IV 
indicates,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  the  average  weighted  educational 
expenditure  per  student  in  teachers  col¬ 
leges  is  less  than  in  the  universities,  the 
technological  institutions,  and  the  sev¬ 
eral  groups  of  liberal  arts  colleges  with 


the  exception  of  the  small  group  which 
is  publicly  controlled. 

One  further  reservation  might  be 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  weighted 
figures  in  Table  IV  and  certain  of  the 
following  tabulations.  The  table  of 
weights  in  the  Revised  Manual  of  Ac¬ 
crediting  is  several  years  old.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  changes  in  the  organization 
for  instruction  within  the  past  few  years 
— the  trend  toward  survey  courses  and 
many  other  factors — may  have  changed, 
to  some  extent,  the  weightings  which 
should  be  applied  to  figures  from  insti¬ 
tutions  of  various  sizes  and  from  the 
junior  colleges.  It  is  believed  that  the 
technique  employed  in  arriving  at  the 
weight  factors  is  reasonably  sound.  It 
would  seem  advisable  before  long,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  Board  of  Review  to  author¬ 
ize  a  follow-up  study  to  discover 
whether  or  not  the  figures  in  the  Manual 
are  still  valid.  The  need  for  this  kind 
of  study  is  suggested  by  comparisons  of 
the  average  expenditure-per-student  fig¬ 
ures  for  junior  colleges  in  Table  IV. 
This  table  indicates  that  junior  college 
unweighted  expenditures  are  almost  one 
hundred  dollars  per  student  less  than  in 
senior  institutions;  whereas  the  weighted, 
or  hypothetical  figures  indicate  that  the 
junior  college  expenditures  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  greater  (in  proportion  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  ending  money)  than  in  sen¬ 
ior  institutions.  The  weighted  educational 
expenditure  per  studentis  regarded  by  the 
North  Central  Association  as  a  highly 
significant  criterion  of  institutional  ex¬ 
cellence.  On  this  criterion,  the  junior 
colleges,  as  a  group,  rank  higher  than 
the  senior  institutions. 

Weighted  educational  expenditure- 
per-student  figures,  each  time  they  are 
procured  from  the  Association  member¬ 
ship,  provide  the  basis  for  a  new  table 
of  percentile  ranks.  Data  collected  for 
this  study  have  been  used  to  construct 
such  a  table,  which  replaces  the  norms 
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built  up  from  the  1933-34  reports. 
Table  V  shows  the  weighted  educational 
expenditure  per  student  corresponding 
to  selected  positions  in  the  percentUe 
distributions  of  1933-34  and  1939-40. 

TABLE  V 

Weighted  Educational  Expenditures  per 
Student  Corresponding  to  Selected 
Positions  in  the  Percentile 
Distribution 


Percentile 

1933-34 

3j8  Institutions 

1039-40 

133  Institutions 

99 

1784 

I569 

90 

357 

381 

80 

394 

330 

70 

253 

292 

60 

231 

363 

CO  (Median) 

310 

341 

40 

187 

318 

30 

163 

193 

20 

147 

173 

10 

133 

150 

I 

89 

103 

The  median  for  1933-34  was  $210;  for 
1939-40,  $241.  There  are  similar  in¬ 
creases  throughout  all  the  ranks  except 
at  the  top  of  the  scale.  The  discrepency 
at  the  99th  percentile  is  belived  to  be 
due  to  errors  in  the  reported  enrolment 
figures  of  two  institutions. 

Table  VI  presents  the  same  kind  of 
information  as  Table  V,  but  in  a  slightly 

TABLE  VI 

Comparison  of  Percentile  Ranks  for 
Selected  Figures  on  Weighted  Educational 
Expenditures  per  Student 


Weighted  Educational 
Expenditures  per 
Student,  1939-40 

Percentile 

Rank 

X933-34 

Percentile 

Rank 

1939-40 

369 

98 

99 

381 

92 

90 

329 

86 

80 

393 

80 

70 

363 

73 

60 

241 

64 

50 

318 

56 

40 

193 

44 

30 

173 

35 

30 

150 

23 

10 

103 

4 

I 

different  form.  It  shows  the  percentile 
ranks  which  would  have  been  assigned 
institutions  with  various  expenditures 
per  student  under  the  old  norms,  and  the 
ranks  which  will  now  be  asigned.  An 
institution  with  a  weighted  educational 
expenditure  per  student  of  $241  falls  at 
the  64th  percentile  on  the  1933-34  table 
but  at  the  soth  percentile  on  norms  for 
1939-40. 

An  analysis  by  function  of  the  per¬ 
centage  distribution  of  educational  and 
general  expenditures  for  1939-40  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  VII.  Comparable  data 
are  not  available  for  1933-34.  The  fig¬ 
ures  indicate  that  for  the  Association  as 
a  whole,  61  percent  of  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures  goes  for  resident  instruction,  18 
percent  for  administration,  16  percent 
on  plant  operation  and  maintenance, 
while  s  percent  goes  to  the  libraries.  (It 
will  be  remembered  that  these  percent¬ 
ages  are  based  on  institutional  averages 
rather  than  total  expenditures  for  the 
Association  as  a  whole.) 

An  interesting  finding  in  several 
studies  of  institutional  finance  is  that  in 
public  institutions,  costs  of  administra¬ 
tion  are  proportionately  lower  than  in 
privately  controlled  institutions,  while 
costs  of  plant  operation  and  maintenance 
are  slightly  higher.  These  conditions  ob¬ 
tained  in  North  Central  institutions  dur¬ 
ing  1939-40. 

Expenditures  for  administration  were 
proportionately  highest  in  the  groups  of 
privately  controlled  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  junior  colleges.  Of  course  the  per¬ 
centage  of  its  total  budget  which  an  in¬ 
stitution  must  assign  to  administration 
is  affected  materially  by  the  size  of  its 
student  body.  The  usual  complement  of 
officers  is  needed  in  the  small  institution 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  one.  This  is  a 
principal  reason  for  the  statement  made 
earlier  that  to  maintain  a  given  level  of 
effectiveness,  other  things  being  equal,  a 
larger  expenditure  per  student  is  needed 
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by  an  institution  with  a  small  enrolment 
than  by  an  institution  with  a  large  en¬ 
rolment.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  North  Central  Association  employs 
a  weight  factor  for  enrolment  in  ascer¬ 
taining  a  given  institution’s  percentile 
rank  on  educational  expenditure  per  stu¬ 
dent. 

STABLE  INCOME 

Stable  income  of  a  college  or  univer¬ 
sity,  as  defined  by  the  North  Central 
Association,  consists  of  income  from  the 
following  sources:  (i)  Tax  support  or 
public  funds,  (2)  Endowment,  (3)  Con¬ 
tinuing  gifts  and  grants,  (4)  Income 
from  students. 

Table  VIII  presents  a  summary  of 
stable  income  and  enrolments  in  228  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  year  1939-40.  Figures 
are  based  on  totals  for  each  group  rather 


than  on  an  average  of  the  figures  for  the 
several  institutions.  As  expected,  stable 
income  per  student  was  highest  in  1939- 
40  in  the  small  group  of  privately  con¬ 
trolled  universities,  next  in  the  nineteen 
universities  which  are  publicly  con¬ 
trolled.  Income  per  student  for  all  sen¬ 
ior  institutions  was  $381;  for  the  junior 
colleges,  $218. 

Table  IX  is  a  comparison  of  weighted 
and  unweighted  stable  income-per-stu- 
dent  figures  by  groups  of  institutions  for 
the  two  years  included  in  the  study.  Fig¬ 
ures  for  each  group,  unlike  those  in 
Table  VIII,  are  based  on  institutional 
averages.  Unweighted  stable  income  of 
senior  institutions  was  $44  per  student 
higher  in  1939-40  than  in  1933-34, 
whereas  the  increase  for  junior  colleges 
was  only  $2.00.  Unweighted  income  per 
student  of  the  privately  controlled  jun- 


TABLE  VII 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Educational  and  General  Expenditures*  in  1939-40 


NUIIBEX 

or 

Institutioms 

Average  Percentage  Spent 

Type  of  Instrdtion 

Administra¬ 
tion  and 
General 

Resident 

Instruction 

Library 

Operation 

and 

Maintenanoi 

All  institutions . 

226 

61 

s 

mBM 

All  junior  colleges . 

30 

61 

4 

All  senior  instifutions . 

196 

Hil 

61 

S 

■H 

Junior  colleges,  publicly  controlled 
Junior  colleges,  privately 

19 

II 

67 

■■ 

18 

controlled . 

Teachers  colleges,  publicly 

II 

37 

Sa 

18 

controlled . 

Technoloncal  institutions, 

publicly  controlled . 

Technological  institutions, 

38 

13 

6S 

18 

7 

II 

68 

H 

18 

privately  controlled . 

Liberal  arts  colleges. 

3 

17 

66 

IS 

publicly  controlled . 

Liberal  arts  colleges. 

4 

II 

68 

s 

16 

privately  controlled . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  having  pro¬ 
fessional  schools,  publicly 

62 

as 

SS 

s 

IS 

controlled . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  having  pro¬ 
fessional  schools,  privately 

H 

14 

6S 

s 

16 

controlled . 

23 

S7 

s 

IS 

Universities,  publicly  controlled. . 

II 

69 

4 

16 

Universities,  privately  controlled. 

IS 

68 

s 

12 

*  Data  for  48  Catholic  inititutionf  and  ad  otheri  not  included. 
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TABLE  VIII 

SuuuAsy  or  Stable  Incoue  and  Enrolment 


Type  of  Institution 

Number  of 
Institutions 

Total  Stable 
Income 

Total 

Enrolment 

Stable  Income 
per  Student 

All  institutions . 

338 

5137.316,396 

368,416 

5373 

All  junior  colleges . 

32 

3,731,408 

17,093 

318 

All  senior  institutions . 

196 

133.794.888 

331,323 

381 

Junior  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 

31 

2.336,910 

186 

Junior  colleges,  privately  controlled . 

II 

1.364.498 

309 

Teachers  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 

37 

13,103,6^6 

49.108 

23» 

Technological  institutions,  publicly 

controlled . 

7 

5,838,357 

16,169 

360 

Technological  institutions,  privately 

controlled . 

3 

1,643,069 

4,246 

387 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  publicly  controlled. . . 

4 

736,470 

3,347 

336 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  privately  controlled. . 

61 

10,698,145 

29,876 

338 

Liberal  arts  colleges  having  professional 
schools,  publicly  controlled . 

mm 

9,607,134 

39,789 

341 

Liberal  arts  colleges  having  professional 
schools,  privately  controlled . 

M 

10,954,016 

66,360,063 

31,966 

343 

Universities,  publicly  controlled . 

133,347 

427 

Universities,  privately  controlled . 

WM 

13,643.078 

21,375 

733 

TABLE  IX 

Unweighted  and  Weighted  Stable  Income  per  Student 


1933-34* 

1939-40'’ 

Type  op  Institution 

Number 
OF  Insti¬ 
tutions 

Average  Income 
PER  Student 

Number 
OP  Insti¬ 
tutions 

Average  Income 
per  Student 

Un¬ 

weighted 

Weighted 

Un¬ 

weighted 

Weighted 

All  institutions . 

233 

5287 

|234* 

232 

$327 

5284' 

All  junior  colleges . 

39 

316 

306' 

33 

218 

260' 

All  senior  institutions . 

193" 

301 

239 

198 

343 

288 

Junior  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 

27 

166 

176' 

23 

184 

242* 

Junior  colleges,  privately  controlled . 

13 

330 

274' 

II 

285 

297' 

Teachers  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 

Technological  institutions,  publicly 

37 

274 

340 

37 

239 

242 

controlled . 

Technological  institutions,  privately 

8 

431 

361 

7 

391 

371 

controlled . 

46s 

383 

3 

430 

378 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  publicly  controlled. . . 

169 

156 

4 

332 

206 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  privately  controlled. . 
Liberal  arts  colleges  having  professional 

schools,  publicly  contrived . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  having  professional 

U 

398 

190 

62 

337 

231 

R 

387 

360 

H 

313 

293 

schools,  privately  controlled . 

23s 

187 

346 

271 

Universities,  publicly  controlled . 

408 

408 

RR 

421 

421 

Universities,  privately  controlled . 

■B 

417 

417 

■9 

698 

698 

*  Data  from  43  Catholic  institutions  and  5  others  not  included. 

Data  from  48  Catholic  institutions  and  31  others  not  included. 

*  Junior  colleges  are  in  all  instances  weighted  for  both  size  and  type. 
"  Does  not  agree  with  total  of  23s  institutions  reported. 
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ior  colleges  decreased  materially  between 
the  two  years,  offsetting  an  increase  for 
the  public  institutions.  It  will  also  be 
observed,  by  comparison  with  Table  IV, 
that  unweighted  stable  educational  in¬ 
come  for  the  private  junior  colleges  is 
less  than  the  unweighted  educational  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  year  1939-40.  The 
difference  is  probably  offset  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  income  not  considered  “educa¬ 
tional”;  i.  e.,  auxiliary  enterprises.  A 
check  of  the  original  data  indicates  that 
of  the  eleven  institutions  in  the  group, 
six  had  an  unweighted  stable  income 
greater  than  the  total  unweighted  edu¬ 
cational  expenditure,  whereas  in  the  re¬ 
maining  five  schools,  the  unweighted  ex¬ 
penditures  were  much  greater  than  un¬ 
weighted  “educational”  income. 

In  Table  IX,  as  in  Table  IV,  the  show¬ 
ing  of  the  privately  controlled  liberal 
arts  colleges  and  the  privately  controlled 
liberal  arts  college-professional  schools 
is  improved,  but  here  again  the  reserva¬ 
tion  must  be  made  that  increases  may  be 
due  in  part  to  decreases  in  enrolment  as 
well  as  to  gross  increases  in  stable  in¬ 
come. 

Table  IX  is  also  concerned  with 
weighted  stable  income  per  student  and 
shows  an  increase  for  all  institutions  of 
$50  per  student  over  1933-34.  In  these 
tabulations,  the  junior  colleges  as  a 
group  also  show  a  material  increase  for 
1939-40  over  1933-34.  This  section  of 
the  table  is  subject  to  the  same  limita¬ 
tions  which  were  pointed  out  for  the 
weighted  expenditures  sections  of  Table 
IV. 

Tables  X  and  XI  show  the  same  kind 
of  information  on  stable  income  as  was 
presented  in  Tables  V  and  VI  for  educa¬ 
tional  expenditures.  As  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  data  procured  from  the  1939-40 
reports  are  used  in  building  new  tables 
of  norms  on  weighted  expenditure,  stable 
income,  and  debt  per  student.  Table  X 
indicates  the  weighted  income  per  stu¬ 


dent  figures  corresponding  to  selected 
positions  in  the  percentile  distributions 
for  1933-34  and  1939-40.  Substantial 
increases  for  the  last  year  named  are  to 
be  found  at  all  decile  points  along  the 
scale.  The  median  figure  rose  from  $210 
for  1933-34  to  $254  for  1939-40. 

TABLE  X 

Weighted  Income  from  Stable  Sousces 

COREESPONDINO  TO  SELECTED  POSITIONS  IN 
THE  Percentile  Distribution 


Percentile 

1933-34 

1039-40 

33%  InMitutioDS 

2 10  Institutiaa* 

99 

604 

717 

90 

38s 

450 

80 

388 

371 

70 

363 

331 

60 

237 

380 

Sofmedian) 

310 

254 

40 

183 

234 

30 

16s 

307 

30 

148 

178 

10 

137 

*51 

1 

85 

108 

Table  XI  is  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  same  data.  It  shows,  for  1934 
and  1940,  the  percentile  ranks  which 
would  be  assigned  institutions  with 
given  figures  on  weighted  income.  An 
institution  with  a  weighted  income  per 
student  of  $254  would,  before  tabula¬ 
tion  of  the  1939-40  data,  have  been  as- 

TABLE  XI 

Comparison  of  Percentile  Ranks  for 
Selected  Figures  on  Weighted 
Income  per  STxn>ENT 


Stable  Income 
per  Student 
1939-40 

Percentile 

Rank 

1933-34 

Percentile 

Rank 

*939-40 

7*7 

99 

99 

450 

94 

90 

37* 

88 

80 

32* 

85 

70 

380 

77 

60 

254 

67 

50 

234 

59 

40 

207 

48 

30 

*78 

38 

30 

*5* 

33 

10 

108 

6 

I 

*  Data  from  42  Catholic  institutions  and  s  others  not  includ< 
^  Data  from_48  Catholic  institutions  and  21  others  not  includ 
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signed  a  percentile  rank  of  67.  The  Sec¬ 
retary’s  office  will  now  assign  for  this 
particular  institution  a  rank  of  50. 

The  proportion  of  stable  income  de¬ 
rived  from  various  sources  is  shown  in 
Table  XII.  There  has  been  a  small  but 
signihcant  increase  in  the  proportion  de¬ 
rived  from  student  fees  since  1933-34- 
Increases  will  be  noted  for  all  types  of 


tivate  this  source  of  revenue  to  take 
the  place  of  large  additions  to  endow¬ 
ment  funds. 

Table  XIII  is  an  attempt  to  relate 
student  fees  to  total  educational  expend¬ 
itures.  It  shows,  a  little  more  clearly 
than  Table  XII  that  college  students  are 
bearing  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  their  instruction.  In  the 


TABLE  Xin 

Student  Fees  as  Percentages  of  Total  Educational  Expenditures 


1033-34* 

1939-40* 

Student  Fees  as 

Student  Fees  as 

Niunber 

Average  Per- 

Number 

Average  Per- 

Type  of  Inatitutioo 

of  Insti- 

centagesof 

of  Insti- 

centageof 

tutions 

Educational 

tutions 

Educational 

Expenditure 

Expenditure 

235 

39 

196 

45 

48 

330 

32 

198 

49 

50 

48 

Junior  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 

27 

36 

31 

38 

junior  colleges,  privately  controlled . 

13 

74 

II 

73 

Teachers  coUe^es,  publidy  controlled. . . . 
Technoloncal  institutions,  publicly 

37 

17 

37 

31 

controlled . 

8 

*5 

5* 

25 

7 

24 

68 

Technoloncal  institutions,  privately 

3 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 
Liberal  arts  colleges,  privately  controlled. 

3 

4 

36 

61 

60 

63 

64 

Liberal  arts  colleges  having  professional 

16 

32 

17 

33 

Liberal  arts  colleges  having  professional 
schools,  privately  controlled . 

46 

18 

63 

45 

19 

4 

67 

26 

24 

63 

60 

*  Data  from  43  Catholic  institutions  and  5  others  not  included. 

"  Data  from  ^  Catholic  instituti<ms  and  33  others  not  induded. 


institutions  except  the  universities  and 
the  privately  controlled  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege-professional  schools.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  increase  in  percentage  of 
stable  income  derived  from  continuing 
gifts  and  grants  for  the  privately  con¬ 
trolled  liberal  arts  college-professional 
schools  and  the  universities,  both  pub¬ 
licly  and  privately  controlled.  The  fig¬ 
ures  probably  reflect  campaigns  carried 
on  by  these  institutions  for  small  but 
regular  alunrni  contributions  which  may 
be  applied  to  current  operations.  Insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  future  will  probably  cul¬ 


average  North  Central  institution  for 
1933-34,  student  fees  amounted  to  45 
percent  of  the  total  educational  expendi¬ 
tures,  whereas  for  1939-40  the  figure 
was  49.  Increases  are  more  marked 
among  publicly  controlled  institutions 
where  fees  have  been  lowest. 

Student  fees  in  teachers  colleges  now 
provide  the  smallest  percentage  of  the 
amount  expended  for  educational  and 
general  purposes.  That  is,  the  students 
enrolled  in  these  institutions  are  called 
upon  to  pay  a  relatively  lower  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  their  education.  How- 


I 


DaU  from  48  Catholic  institutions  and  30  others  not  included. 

Includes  13  institutions  reporting  neither  income  nor  expenditures  and  4  reporting  equal  amount  of  income  and  expenditures. 
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ever,  since  educational  expenditures  per 
student  in  teachers  colleges  are  lower 
than  in  most  of  the  other  senior  insti- 
tuti(His,  the  total  sup^rt  provided  by 
state  governments  and  from  other  sources 
may  still  be  less  than  the  amount  sup- 
pli^  to  other  senior  public  institutions. 

AUXILIARY  ENTERPRISES 

Although  data  on  the  operation  of 
auxiliary  enterprises  were  not  collected 
on  the  report  forms  for  1933-341  and  a 
comparison  with  conditions  in  1939-40 
is  not  possible,  it  was  felt  desirable  in 
this  study  to  make  some  analysis  of  the 
information  received  on  the  last  finan¬ 
cial  reports.  However,  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  1939-40  schedules  indicated 
that  a  large  number  of  institutions  still 
have  difficulty  in  separating  income  and 
expenditures  for  auxiliary  enterprises 
from  the  educational  program  proper. 
For  this  reason,  a  detailed  analysis  of 
income  and  expenditures  for  auxiliary 
enterprises  is  probably  not  justified. 

Out  of  222  North  Central  institutions, 
169  reported  a  net  income,  36  reported 
a  net  deficit,  and  17  reported  neither  a 
net  income  nor  a  net  deficit  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  their  auxiliary  enterprises  for 
the  year  1939-40.  The  number  of  insti¬ 
tutions  in  each  group  reporting  a  net 
income  or  net  deficit  is  indicated  in 
Table  XIV. 

DEBT  PER  STUDENT 

The  volume  on  The  Evaluation  of 
Higher  Institutions*-  has  in  it  an  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  of  the  relationship  of 
indebtedness  to  general  institutional  ex¬ 
cellence.  In  this  discussion.  Reeves  and 
Russell  make  the  following  comment: 

It  therefore  appears  that  there  are  four  prin¬ 
cipal  factors  in  indebtedness  that  may  be  re¬ 
lated  to  excellence  in  the  present  study;  (i) 
the  amount  of  indebtedness  per  student;  (3) 
the  length  of  time  required  for  endowment  in- 

1  North  Central  Association  Monograph  Series, 
Volume  VII. 
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come  to  amortize  indebtedness;  (3)  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  increase  or  decrease  in  indebted¬ 
ness  per  student;  and  (4)  the  percentage  that 
expenditure  for  interest  on  debt  is  of  total 
annual  expenditures.' 

After  experimenting  with  the  factors 
suggested  by  Reeves  and  Russell,  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  Standards 
recommended  for  adoption  in  the  new 
accrediting  procedures  the  criterion  of 
indebtedness  per  student. 

The  advent  of  PWA  and  Federal  sub¬ 
sidy  of  public  building  programs,  as  well 
as  a  general  increase  in  self-liquidating 
building  projects,  suggest  that  a  new 
factor  might  well  be  added  to  the  list 
advanced  by  Reeves  and  Russell.  That 
factor  would  take  into  account  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  indebtedness  as  well  as  its 
size. 

An  indebtedness  of  $ioo  per  student 
for  a  publicly  controlled  junior  college, 
the  debt  having  been  incurred  by  build¬ 
ing  construction  and  represented  by 
bonds  of  a  public  school  district,  is  one 
kind  of  debt.  Indebtedness  of  $ioo  per 
student  for  a  privately  controlled  junior 
college,  representing  an  accumulated 
deficit  from  current  operations,  is  a  debt 
of  quite  different  nature.  Self-liquidating 
debt  incurred  by  residence  hall  construc¬ 
tion  is  yet  a  third  type.  All  of  these 
debts  have  an  effect  upon  the  institu¬ 
tion  involved,  but  the  consequences  will 
differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ob¬ 
ligations. 

The  Committee  on  Revision  of  Stand¬ 
ards  found  in  1933  that  the  item  of  debt 
per  student  discriminated  fairly  weU 
with  reference  to  excellence  in  institu¬ 
tions  having  a  debt.  It  is  altogether  pos¬ 
sible,  in  view  of  dormitory  building  pro¬ 
grams  carried  on  by  publicly  controlled 
institutions,  that  the  indebtedness  item 
on  the  pattern  map,  as  this  item  is  now 
computed,  has  lost  much  of  its  sig¬ 
nificance. 

*  Ibid.,  “FinxDces,”  p.  8i. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out,  of  course, 
that  the  Board  of  Review,  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  application  of  an  institution  for 
membership  in  the  Association,  studies 
that  institution’s  rank  on  indebtedness 
in  conjunction  with  the  report  and  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  examining  commit¬ 
tee.  The  Board  is  thus  in  position  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  indebtedness.  At 


these  items  in  their  reports.  The  table 
shows  a  material  decrease  in  the  average 
indebtedness  of  private  institutions  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  group  of  uni¬ 
versities,  while  average  indebtedness  per 
student  among  publicly  controlled  insti¬ 
tutions  increased  several  times  over. 

Table  XVI  shows  the  indebtedness 
per  student  corresponding  to  selected 


TABLE  XV 

Indebtedness  peb  Student^ 


Type  op  Institution 


All  institutions . 

All  junior  colleges. . . . 
All  senior  institutions 


Junior  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 

^nior  colleges,  privately  controlled . 

Teachers  colleges,  publidy  controlled. . . . 
Technoloncal  institutions,  publicly 

contrmled . 

Technoloncal  institutions,  privately 

contr^ed . 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  publicly  controlled.. 
Liberal  arts  colleges,  privatdy  controlled. 
Liberal  arts  colleges  having  professional 

schools,  pubbdy  contr<^ed . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  having  professional 

schools,  privately  controlled . 

Universities,  publicly  controlled . 

Universities,  privatdy  controlled . 


1933-34 

*939-40 

Number 
of  Insti- 
tutkuu 

Students 
Not  in 
Debt 

Average 

Debt 

Number 
of  Insti¬ 
tutions 

Students 
Not  in 
Debt 

Average 

Debt 

235 

ESI 

214 

m 

$170 

37 

■19 

30 

mm 

140 

19s 

150 

184 

■1 

*74 

87 

30 

34 

19 

*5 

96 

13 

3 

395 

II 

4 

215 

37 

35 

5 

37 

23 

*53 

8 

■1 

46 

m 

3 

76 

■1 

7 

I 

70 

0 

0 

594 

Bl 

u 

373 

63 

II 

aoa 

H 

44 

10 

4 

*7* 

19 

316 

43 

3 

*53 

mm 

25 

*7 

I 

*47 

■B 

HB 

277 

3 

0 

297 

‘  Catholic  institutions  omitted. 


the  same  time,  considerable  discussion 
has  centered  about  the  criterion  of  debt 
per  student,  and  it  might  well  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  new  study  by  the  Board  of 
Review. 

Table  XV,  comparing  indebtedness 
per  student  in  1933-34  and  1939-40,  is 
presented  with  considerable  reservation. 
In  the  report  forms  for  1939-40,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  institutions  omitted  some  items  of 
debt  on  self-liquidating  building  proj¬ 
ects  and  items  incurred  by  corporations 
and  associations  which  exist  by  virtue 
of  their  connection  with  the  institution. 
Other  colleges  and  universities  included 


positions  in  the  percentile  distributions 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  present 
study.  An  institution  at  the  median  on 
the  old  norms  would  have  a  debt  per 
student  of  $20;  on  the  new  table  of  per¬ 
centile  ranks  the  median  institution  has 
a  per  student  indebtedness  of  $50. 

Table  XVII  presents  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  as  Table  XVI,  but  in  an  altered 
form.  It  compares  ranks  assigned  insti¬ 
tutions  with  given  figures  on  indebted¬ 
ness  under  the  norms  for  1933-34,  and 
the  new  ranks  which  will  be  assigned  by 
the  Secretary’s  office,  using  data  for 
1939-40. 
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FACULTY  SALARIES 

The  finance  schedules  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  which  were 
adapted  for  use  by  the  North  Central 
Association  include  a  form  for  the  re¬ 
porting  of  faculty  salaries.  While  insti- 

TABLE  XVI 

Indebtedness  per  Student  Corresponding 
TO  Selected  Positions  in  the 
Percentile  Distribution 


Percentile 

1933-34 

268  InsUtutioos 

1939-40 

353  Inititutioai 

70 

0 

0 

SO 

30 

SO 

40 

60 

97 

30 

140 

174 

30 

300 

307 

10 

S90 

498 

I 

1,400 

1,761 

tutions  filled  out  this  form  along  with 
the  other  reports,  it  has  not  been  fea¬ 
sible  to  attempt  a  revision  of  the  present 
norms  on  faculty  salaries.  This  revision 
would  require  certain  information  on 
administrative  salaries  which  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  form.  Since  it  will  be 
interesting  to  compare  North  Central 
salaries  with  figures  reported  from  all 
institutions  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
however,  tabulations  were  made  of  the 
data  secured  from  the  salaries  blanks. 
These  tabulations  are  summarized  in 
Table  XVIII  showing  median  salaries 
for  the  several  academic  ranks,  and  by 
types  of  institutions.  Salary  figures  for 
deans  are  on  a  twelve  months  basis;  for 
other  ranks  the  basis  is  the  academic 
year. 

Combined  median  salaries  for  all  in¬ 
stitutions,  all  junior  colleges  and  all 
senior  institutions  have  little  significance 
since  they  tend  to  overemphasize  the 
higher  salaries  paid  in  the  larger  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges.  However,  median  sal¬ 
aries  reported  by  groups  of  institutions 
may  be  of  some  value  for  purposes  of 


comparison.  These  salaries  are  consist¬ 
ently  higher  in  privately  and  publicly 
controlled  universities  than  in  any  other 
group,  with  the  exception  of  salaries 
paid  to  staff  members  having  the  rank 
of  instructor.  This  exception  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  publicly  controlled 
junior  colleges  report  no  assistant  pro¬ 
fessors  and  the  rank  of  instructor  in  this 
group  may  be  comparable  to  a  higher 
rank  in  other  institutions. 

The  median  salaries  for  deans  ranged 
from  $3,125  in  privately  controlled  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges  to  $8,071  in  privately 
controlled  universities.  The  median  sal¬ 
aries  for  all  other  ranks  ranged  from 
$1,746  in  privately  controlled  junior  col¬ 
leges  to  $3,267  in  privately  controlled 
universities. 

SUMICARY  AND  RECOMMENDATION 

Inconsistencies  in  reporting,  discov¬ 
ered  in  a  number  of  the  finance  sched¬ 
ules  submitted  by  North  Central  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  fiscal  year  1939-40, 
show  clearly  the  difficulty  which  is  still 
involved  in  making  financial  compari- 

Table  XVII 

Comparison  of  Percentile  Ranks  for 
Selected  Figures  on  Indebtedness  per 
Student 


Indebtedness 
per  Student 
1939-40 

Percentile 

Rank 

1933-34 

Percentile 

Rank 

1939-40 

0 

76 

84 

SO 

42 

SO 

97 

3S 

40 

174 

37 

30 

307 

19 

20 

498 

13 

10 

1,761 

I 

1 

sons  between  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

In  the  present  study,  as  in  an  earlier 
report  by  Haggerty  and  Works,  Catho¬ 
lic  institutions  were  omitted  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  satisfactory 
figures  to  represent  the  value  of  con- 
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tributed  services.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  Board  of  Review  authorize  a  study 
in  this  area  to  ascertain  whether  changes 
in  faculty  salaries  during  the  past  few 
years  have  materially  reduced  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  salary  equivalents  now 
shown  in  the  Revised  Manual  of  Ac¬ 
crediting. 

Percentile  tables  on  weighted  income 


dent  in  these  institutions  are  much 
lower  than  in  senior  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  but  application  of  the  correc¬ 
tive  multiplier  makes  the  weighted  edu¬ 
cational  expenditure  figure  for  the  jun¬ 
ior  colleges  higher  than  that  for  the 
senior  college  group. 

The  debt  per  student  figure  for  pri¬ 
vately  controlled  institutions  of  the 


TABLE  XVIII 


Median  Salaries  or  Acadeuic  Staff  Meubers,  1939-40 


> 

1. 

Assistant 

AH  Ranks 

Deans' 

Pro- 

Pro- 

Pro- 

In- 

Excluding 

fessors’ 

fessors* 

fessors* 

structure' 

Deans 

l4.S8a 

*3,255 

*2,723 

*2,321 

$1,840 

$2,348 

3,62s 

1,807 

2,083 

1,719 

2,079 

2,039 

4,654 

3,290 

2,739 

2,323 

1,821 

2,370 

3,7SO 

3,031 

1,638 

2,279 

2,278 

2,264 

3,482 

1,446 

1,719 

1,786 

1,746 

3,45° 

2,574 

2,300 

2,047 

x,8S3 

2,125 

4,438 

2,673 

3,227 

1,896 

x,59x 

2,013 

6,188 

4,102 

3,025 

2,368 

1,721 

3,500 

2,404 

1,713 

x,8S3 

1,477 

3, *25 

2,480 

1,970 

1,984 

1,456 

Bui 

5,292 

3,417 

2,989 

2,39X 

1,897 

2,5x6 

3,347 

2,453 

2,190 

1,958 

1,591 

2,055 

6,600 

8,071 

4,216 

3,256 

2,563 

1,901 

2,687 

6,088 

4,1x7 

2,897 

2,030 

3,267 

Type  of  Institution 


All  institutions . 

All  junior  colleges . 

All  senior  institutions . 

Junior  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 

Junior  colleges,  privately  controlled . 

Teachers  colleges,  publicly  controlled . 

Technological  institutions,  publicly 

controlled . 

Technological  institutions,  privately 

controlled . 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  publicly  controlled. . . 
Liberal  arts  colleges,  privately  controlled. . 
Liberal  arts  colleges  having  professional 

schools,  publicly  contrcmed. . . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  having  professional 

schook,  privately  controlled . 

Universities,  publicly  controlled . 

Universities,  privately  controlled . 

■  On  13  months  basis. 

'  On  g  months  basis. 


and  weighted  expenditures  per  student 
which  were  reported  from  1939-40 
data  show  material  increases  all  along 
the  scale  over  comparable  data  for  1933- 
34.  There  is  some  evidence  of  the  need 
of  a  follow-up  study  to  determine  the 
present  validity  of  weight  factors  ap¬ 
plied  to  income  and  expenditure  figures 
to  correct  for  size  of  the  student  bodies. 
The  recent  trend  toward  survey  courses, 
and  other  changes  in  the  organization 
for  instruction,  may  have  changed,  to 
some  extent,  the  weightings  which  should 
be  applied.  The  corrective  multiplier 
for  Junior  colleges  may  also  need  revi¬ 
sion.  Unweighted  expenditures  per  stu- 


North  Central  Association  was  reduced 
materially  between  1933-34  and  1939- 
40.  The  debt  per  student  of  the  publicly 
controlled  institutions,  however,  was  in¬ 
creased  several  times  over.  This  study 
suggests  that  the  debt  per  student  item 
on  the  pattern  map,  as  percentile  ranks 
are  now  assigned,  may  have  lost  much 
of  its  meaning.  Federal  subsidy  of  pub¬ 
lic  building  programs  and  a  general  in¬ 
crease  of  indebtedness  incurred  through 
dormitory  construction  since  1934  has 
altered  materially  the  institutional  in¬ 
debtedness  picture  in  the  North  Central 
Association. 

Throughout  this  report,  an  attempt 
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was  made  to  relate  1939-40  data  with  finance  conducted  by  the  Secretary’s  of- 

that  collected  in  1933-34.  It  was  neces-  fice,  institutions  be  group)ed  according 

sary  that  institutions  be  placed  in  the  to  recommendations  of  the  Committee 

same  categories  used  in  the  earlier  on  Evaluation  of  Accrediting  Proce- 

study.  In  some  instances,  the  classifica-  dures,  even  though  comparisons  cannot 

tions  are  no  longer  satisfactory.  It  is  rec-  then  be  made  by  groups  of  institutions 

ommended  that  in  the  next  study  of  with  conditions  in  1934  and  1940. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  REPORTS,  1940-1941 
O.  K.  Garketson 

Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

The  following  material  represents  the  schools  reported  more  than  38  week  ses- 

statistical  summary  of  the  reports  of  sions.  It  would  seem  that  the  short 

2901  high  schools.  It  is  to  be  antici-  school  year  crisis  has  passed,  at  least  for 

pated,  and  we  may  say  this  with  some  the  time  being. 

confidence,  that  the  number  of  second-  The  45-minute  class  period  is  still  the 
ary  schools  holding  membership  in  our  mode,  although  the  55-minute,  or  longer, 

Association  will  pass  3000  in  the  very  is  being  used  to  almost  an  equal  extent, 

near  future.  The  total  enrollment  shows  It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  for  the 

only  a  slight  increase,  approximately  past  three  years  the  number  of  schools 

7000.  The  average  enrollment  of  our  with  a  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  30  or 

member  schools  is  not  significantly  dif-  greater  has  continued  to  decline.  This 

ferent.  The  total  number  of  graduates  year  there  were  only  loi,  as  compared 

continues  to  increase,  there  being  some  with  125  for  the  previous  year.  The 

16,000  more  this  year.  When  this  num-  total  expenditure  for  library  purposes 

ber  is  compared  with  the  total  increase  remains  comparatively  the  same,  the 

in  enrollment  and  with  the  average  en-  sum  total  of  expenditures  being  almost 

rollment  of  high  schools,  one  may  have  identical;  the  p)er  capita  exp)enditure  be- 

grounds  to  question  whether  or  not  the  ing  slightly  lower  due  to  the  increase  in 

rise  in  the  curve  of  growth  may  not  be  enrollment. 

flattening  out.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  There  has  been  a  slight  decline  in  the 
increase  in  grades  nine  and  ten  is  not  as  average  minimum  and  average  maximum 

great  as  in  the  upp>er  years.  These  fac-  salary  of  teachers,  however,  the  average 

tors  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  well  estab-  salary  shows  a  very  slight  increase  as 

lished  to  record  a  trend  or  tendency,  but  does  the  average  of  the  salaries  paid 

if  they  should  continue,  may  be  signifi-  sup)erintendents  and  principals, 

cant.  The  practice  of  giving  comp>arative 

There  are  (mly  41  schools  this  year  figures  covering  the  previous  four  years 

that  repjort  less  than  36  week  terms,  10  has  been  continued,  since  it  is  felt  that 

of  these  coming  from  one  state.  In  com-  this  practice  makes  the  figures  more 

p>arison,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  216  meaningful. 


*  33  icliooU  could  not  be  included  because  they  were  unclassified. 


Summary  or  the  1940-1941  Annual  Reports  op  Secondary  Schools  Accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  (Continued) 


North  Central  Association  {Concluded) 
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These  are  averages  of  averages,  not  true  averages. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Science  and  Sanity  by  Alfred  Korzyb- 
ski.  Lancaster,  Pa.:  The  International 
Non- Aristotelian  Library  Publishing 
Company,  1941  (revised).  Pp.  Ixxi + 
806. 

If  this  book  were  remarkable  for  nothing 
else,  its  dedication  alone  would  rank  as  one 
of  the  major  curiosities  of  the  literature  of  our 
times.  Who  but  Korzybski  would  have  thought 
of  inscribing  his  book  “to  the  works  of”  fifty- 
five  men.  And  who  but  he  would  have  chosen 
Eric  T.  Bell  to  appear  in  the  company  of 
Aristotle  in  this  hall  of  fame,  or  sandwiched 
Adolf  Meyer  between  Maxwell  and  Minkow¬ 
ski?  If  the  author  is  indulging  in  a  private 
joke  (a  disquieting  reflection  which  recurs 
often  in  the  course  of  reading  this  peculiar 
book)  his  work  will  need  to  be  accounted  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  sustained  hoaxes  in 
the  history  of  human  folly. 

The  faintly  crazy  tone  established  on  the 
first  page  is  maintained  throughout.  Thus  a 
large  part  of  the  text  consists  of  extensive,  but 
dubiously  relevant,  quotation  from  some  of 
the  619  writings  listed  in  the  bibliography. 
Two  long  reprints  on  “The  Theory  of  Types” 
(Paul  Weiss)  and  “The  Logic  of  Relativity” 
(R.  D.  Carmichael)  precede  eight  pages  of 
puffs  (“scientific  opinions”)  from  distinguished 
professors  who  might  optimistically  have  been 
expected  to  know  better. 

Of  the  work  for  which  Korzybski  takes  full 
responsibility,  some  160  pages  consist  of  an 
elementary  exposition  of  calculus  and  theoreti¬ 
cal  physics,  which  is  no  worse  than  such  sum¬ 
mary  accounts  are  apt  to  be. 

There  remain  nearly  600  closely  printed 
pages  written  in  a  manner  amorphous,  pre¬ 
tentious,  and  repetitive  enough  to  stupefy  the 
least  sensitive  reader.  A  random  sample  for 
consideration: 

To  put  the  problem  as  simply  as  possible:  all 
the  more  subtle  forms  of  adjustment  in  organisms, 
“intelligence,”  so-called  “civilization,”  our  ethics, 
“happiness”.,  and  finally,  sanity,  which  is  the 
evidence  of  semantic  adjustment  or  proper  evalu¬ 
ation  on  human  levels,  are  based  on  the  neurologi¬ 
cal  interplay,  the  number  and  the  multi-dimen¬ 
sional  order  of  superimposed  (not  added)  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  excitations. 

(Justice  demands  that  “the  reader  should 
be  warned”  that  b  an  abbrevbtion  for 


“etc.,”  while  the  quotation  signs  around  such 
words  as  “intelligence”  indicate  that  “the  terms 
are  multi-ordinal  and  devoid  of  meaning  out¬ 
side  of  a  context.”) 

Before  long  one  ceases  to  worry  about  the 
meaning  of  such  constantly  recurring  terms  as 
“multi-ordinality,”  “non-Arbtotelian,”  or  “ele- 
mentalbtic,”  and  accepts  them  for  what  they 
are — the  pseudotechnical  incantations  of  the 
contemporary  medicine  man.  Those  who  have 
heard  circle-squarers,  British  Israelites,  or 
Father  Divine  will  soon  recognize  the  familiar 
pattern  of  mystification  (“  . . .  we  would  find 
the  number  of  possible  interneuronic  connec¬ 
tion  patterns  to  be  represented  by 
...”),  exhortation  (“ . . .  no  man  can  be  ‘in¬ 
telligent’  if  he  is  not  acquainted  with  these 
new  works  and  their  structural  elucida¬ 
tions  ...”),  and  handsome  promissory  ges¬ 
tures  (“ . . .  medicine  may  then  become  a 
science  in  the  1933  sense . . .  [semantics]  indi¬ 
cates  on  colloidal  grounds  the  solution  of  the 
‘body-mind’  problem . . .  offers  a  non-aristote- 
lian  solution  of  the  problem  of  mathematical 
‘infinity’ . . .  resolves  simply  the  problem  of  ‘in¬ 
determinism’  of  the  newer  quantum  mechan¬ 
ics”  . . .  and  so  on.) 

Korzybski  takes  the  words  out  of  the  critic’s 
mouth:  “I  realue  that  the  thoughtful  reader 
may  be  staggered  by  such  a  partial  Ibt.  I  am 
in  full  sympathy  with  him  in  thb.  I  also  was 
staggered.”  And  in  thb  atmosphere  of  general 
stagger  the  matter  may  be  left,  with  the  part¬ 
ing  comment  that  the  volume  b  perhaps  a 
little  too  large  to  be  conveniently  used  as  a 
missile. 

Max  Black 
UtuversUy  of  Ittinois 

Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guid¬ 
ance,  by  D.  Welty  Lefever,  Archie  M. 
Turrell,  and  Henry  I.  Weitzel.  New 
York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company, 
1941.  Pp.  xvii  -+-  522. 

Thb  book  resolves  the  ancient  quarrel  over 
a  clear  dbtinction  between  education  and 
guidance.  It  does  so  by  bringing  the  two  into 
such  a  working  relation  that  they  complement 
each  other.  Thus,  early  in  the  volume  the 
authors  trace  the  evolution  of  the  general  term 
guidance  from  a  period  characterized  by  ef- 
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forts  to  differentiate  “character  guidance,  health 
guidance,  vocational  guidance,  educational 
guidance,  social  guidance,  moral  guidance,  and 
leisure-time  guidance,”  to  the  present  when 
classifying  adjectives  or  type  names  of  guid¬ 
ance  are  being  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
simpler  term.  This  simplified  concept  of 
guidance,  they  point  out,  has  been  referred  to 
occasionally  as  “the  supplemental  service  idea 
of  guidance.”  According  to  this  viewpoint, 
guidance  is  construed  as  “an  educational  serv¬ 
ice  designed  to  help  students  make  more  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  the  school’s  training  program.  It 
adds  no  new  objectives  to  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  but  endeavors  to  help  the  student  re¬ 
alize  his  potentialities  by  making  better  use  of 
the  school’s  offerings. ...  It  is,  however,  set 
apart  from  the  instructional  program.  Since 
t^  concept  accepts  the  school’s  objectives  as 
a  starting  point,  it  is  much  broader  than  the 
vocational  guidance  point  of  view.  It  em¬ 
braces  assisting  the  student  in  making  a  broad 
range  of  choices  and  decisions  that  affect  his 
life  plans  in  many  areas.” 

The  authors  contend  that  although  the 
schools  must  make  the  development  of  well- 
adjusted  democratic  citizens  their  paramount 
task,  educators  should  remember  that  one  of 
the  most  impelling  reasons  why  students  give 
so  many  years  to  their  schooling  is  the  desire 
to  gain  real  or  fancied  economic  security. 

Four  areas,  or  categories,  of  guidance  prob¬ 
lems  are  recognized,  “although  other  classifica¬ 
tions  might  be  just  as  satisfactory”:  (i)  vo¬ 
cational  pursuits,  (2)  recreational  activities, 
(3)  activities  concerned  with  maintaining  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  health,  and  (4)  social-civic 
interests.  The  writers  then  apply  the  supple¬ 
mental  service  idea  of  guidance  to  these  areas 
to  illustrate  the  fundamental  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  elements  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed;  namely,  guidance  and  training,  or  edu¬ 
cation.  For  instance. 

Assume  that  in  the  first  of  these  areas — the 
vocational — a  student  has  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  needs,  interests,  and  abilities, 
and  of  the  demands  of  a  changing  occupational 
world.  Assume  that  on  the  basis  of  all  this  in¬ 
formation  he  has  decided  to  become  a  machinist. 
According  to  the  supplemental  service  idea,  the 
help  afforded  the  student  up  to  this  point  may  be 
regarded  as  guidance.  The  student  now  enters 
upon  his  period  of  preparation  as  a  machinist. 
This  would  be  called  the  training  period.  Both 
the  student’s  choice  and  his  training  are  aspects 
of  bis  education.  All  guidance,  then,  is  educa¬ 
tion,  but  not  all  education  is  guidance. 

The  authors  conclude  their  treatment  of  this 
aspect  of  their  theme  with  the  assertion  that 


the  “supplemental  service  idea  probably  holds 
the  most  promise  as  a  practical  concept  in 
schools  as  they  are  now  organized.  However, 
the  service  concept,  being  broader  than  the 
vocational,  involves  the  danger  of  neglecting 
the  vital  vocational  area.” 

It  is  asserted  that  the  education-as-guidance 
of  view  makes  guidance  a  kind  of  benevolent 
synonym  for  education;  indeed,  it  is  even  more 
than  a  synonym:  the  two  become  one  and 
the  same  thing.  According  to  this  concept, 
guidance  becomes  the  very  heart  of  classroom 
procedure,  and  every  teacher  is,  in  effect,  a 
counselor.  “Not  part-time  instructing  and  part- 
time  guiding,  but  a  fusion  of  these  two  aspects 
of  education  is  the  program  advanced  by  those 
who  feel  that  education  and  guidance  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.” 

It  is  recognized  that  the  picture  of  guidance 
presented  by  most  schools  today  is  a  mixture 
of  the  specialized-staff  or  service  concept  of 
guidance,  the  education-as-guidance  idea,  and 
of  course,  those  schools  which  have  given  little 
or  no  thought  to  guidance.  On  the  premise 
that  one  cannot  go  immediately  from  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  it  is  to  the  ideal  as  formulated  by  the 
most  forward-looking  thinkers,  the  authors  en¬ 
deavor  to  stay  with  both  the  service  idea  and 
the  education-as-guidance  concept.  They  do 
so  by  presenting  specific  techniques,  types  of 
organization,  and  governing  principles  for  a 
forward-looking  program  of  guidance  adapted 
to  the  schools  of  today  or  of  the  near  future, 
and  then  moving  ahead  to  a  consideration  of 
the  guidance  program  of  the  future. 

After  carefully  perusing  this  book,  one  lays 
it  aside  with  the  feeling  that  the  authors  have 
made  a  very  constructive  contribution  to  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  guidance.  Workers 
in  this  field  and  all  others  who  are  interested 
in  it  for  whatsoever  reason  will  appreciate 
the  frank,  clear-cut  treatment  of  the  manifold 
problems  which  characterize  guidance.  The 
very  fact  that  the  book  is  not  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  any  one  point  of  view  makes  it 
applicable  to  the  guidance  situation  at  large. 
Moreover,  its  usefulness  is  enhanced  by  the 
background  of  experience  from  which  it 
emerged.  This  statement  will  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
guidance  service  which  is  available  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Pasadena  Junior  College  with 
which  two  of  the  authors  are  identified.  It 
should  be  clearly  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  authors  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that 
approximately  one-half  of  the  high  schools  in 
the  country  have  fewer  than  one  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  on  their  rolls.  This  means  that  their  pro- 
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pwsals  may  be  applied  over  a  wide  range  of 
needs  which  are  characteristic  of  schools  both 
large  and  small. 

Haklan  C.  Koch 

University  of  Michigan 

Free  Learning,  by  Elizabeth  Bu¬ 
chanan  Cowley.  Boston:  Bruce  Hum¬ 
phries,  Inc.,  1941.  Pp.  xiii  334. 

This  book  purports  to  be  “a  brief  and  vivid 
account  of  the  struggles  which  the  American 
people  have  made  to  work  out  for  themselves 
a  scheme  of  general  education  suited  to  their 
republican  form  of  government.”  It  is  written 
as  a  “non-pedagogical”  book  for  the  general 
public,  in  the  belief  that  the  public  schools 
“are  not  functioning  efficiently  in  the  training 
for  citizenship,”  and  that  they  “will  be  made 
to  function  efficiently  when  the  citizens  realize 
that  they  themselves  are  responsible  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  public  education.” 

With  the  purpose  of  the  author,  there  can 
be  nothing  but  hearty  agreement.  None  will 
deny  that  there  is  need  of  keener  and  more 
intelligent  interest  in  problems  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  laymen,  and  few  will  doubt 
that  the  historical  approach,  in  projier  hands, 
may  be  a  very  effective  means  of  promoting  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  the  book 
serves  this  purpose  in  any  substantial  way. 
It  comprises  a  brief  foreword  (five  pages),  a 
conclusion  of  less  than  two  pages,  and  a  long 
chapter  on  each  of  four  states — Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  California.  Each 
of  the  four  chapters  contains  almost  literally 
nothing  but  quotations  from  constitutions, 
statutes,  and  governors’  messages. 

Let  us  take  for  somewhat  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  the  chapter  on  Michigan,  which  covers 
sixty-two  pages.  The  first  page  and  a  half  is 
given  to  an  overview  of  educational  legislation 
during  the  territorial  period,  the  next  three 
pages  to  extracts  from  territorial  laws,  and 
then  four  pages  to  quotations  from  the  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  territorial  governors.  The  follow¬ 
ing  half-page  gives  an  overview  of  three  suc¬ 
cessive  state  constitutions,  and  is  followed  by 
three  pages  of  quotations  from  them.  Then 
come  a  one-page  factual  summary  of  educa¬ 
tional  legislation  from  1835  to  1927,  and  thir¬ 
teen  pages  of  excerpts  from  and  synopses  of 
statutes  enacted  during  the  same  period.  This 
is  followed,  without  even  a  word  of  transi¬ 
tion  by  thirty-five  pages  of  quotations  from 
governors’  messages.  In  the  entire  chapter, 
there  are  only  about  three  pages  of  comments 


by  the  author,  and  these  are  of  a  highly  fac¬ 
tual  character. 

The  Kalamazoo  Case  certainly  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  history  of  free  learning  in 
Michigan  and  the  United  States  at  large,  but 
it  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  this  chap¬ 
ter.  The  author,  in  the  foreword,  promises  to 
focus  attention  on  the  decade  1830-1840,  but 
passes  over  in  silence  John  D.  Pierce,  first 
superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Mich¬ 
igan  (1836-1841),  who  had  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  Michigan’s  public  school 
system.  The  citizen  who  depends  upon  this 
book  for  his  information  will  be  innocent  of 
any  knowledge  that  it  was  the  University  of 
Michigan  which  first  introduced  the  system  of 
accrediting  secondary  schools,  and  thus  helped 
close  a  gap  in  the  system  of  public  education. 
In  short,  the  chapter  is  not  an  account  of  the 
development  of  free  learning  in  Michigan,  but 
a  batch  of  quotations. 

Essentially  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
other  chapters.  The  book  is  not  what  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be.  About  the  best  that  can  be  said 
of  it  is  that  it  brings  into  physical  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  some  of  the  source  material  needed  to 
understand  the  development  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  in  four  states  of  the  Union. 

R.  H.  Ecxelberrt 

The  Ohio  State  University 

The  Road  Ahead,  by  Lowry  S.  How¬ 
ard.  Yonkers,  New  York:  World  Book 
Company,  1941.  Pp.  xii  402. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  need  for  the  proper  orientation  and 
guidance  of  college  students.  Most  of  the 
textual  material  which  has  been  prepared  to 
date  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  college  stu¬ 
dent  in  making  a  successful  adjustment  could 
be  criticized  in  that  it  was  not  tested  and  tried, 
or  that  it  conceived  of  orientation  as  too  sim¬ 
ple  and  too  short  a  process.  A  recent  text  for 
college  students.  The  Road  Ahead,  by  Lowry 
S.  Howard,  possesses  neither  of  these  faults, 
and  should  make  a  genuine  contribution,  when 
used  as  a  text  by  a  skillful  teacher — in  not 
only  aiding  the  student  in  his  immediate  prob¬ 
lems,  but  in  advancing  his  growth  towards  the 
goal  of  self-guidance.  The  author  tested  the 
materials  used  in  this  book  for  fourteen  years 
and  in  several  different  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Furnishing  the  means  for  self-analy¬ 
sis  of  a  healthful  sort,  the  book  encourages  the 
student  to  make  effective  use  of  this  knowledge 
on  his  road  ahead. 

One  is  impressed  particularly  by  the  organi- 
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zation  of  the  book.  The  first  chapter  presents 
an  overview  or  summary  of  each  of  the  four¬ 
teen  succeeding  chapters.  Each  chapter  is  cen¬ 
tered  about  a  central  theme  some  of  which 
are:  the  needs  of  students,  learning  as  an  art 
and  a  science,  how  to  study  effectively  and  en- 
joyably,  quantity  and  quality  in  reading,  the 
basb  of  personality,  sex  interests  and  marriage, 
modern  trends  in  choosing  a  vocation,  and  the 
essentials  in  the  students’  philosophy  of  life. 
Not  only  are  the  topics  appropriate,  but  the 
style  is  readable,  interesting,  and  within  the 
grasp  of  college  freshmen. 

The  editor,  Lewis  M.  Terman,  says  of  this 
book:  “It  was  patiently  hammered  into  shape 
as  a  result  of  experience  gained  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  classroom.  ...  A  central  purpose 
of  the  book  is  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the 
will  to  self-analysis,  a  readiness  to  assess  ob¬ 
jectively  and  unemotionally  his  abilities,  his 
disabilities,  his  motivations,  and  his  customary 
patterns  of  adjustment.” 

While  college  freshmen  can  profit  greatly 
from  reading  this  volume,  it  will  be  most  use¬ 
ful  as  a  tool  in  a  complete  program  of  stu¬ 
dent  orientation  and  guidance  at  the  college 
level.  The  class  period  where  such  a  text  is 
discussed  will  be  greatly  enriched  if  opportun¬ 
ity  is  afforded  the  individual  college  student 
to  confer  with  his  teacher  individually.  The 
teacher  should  be  a  competent,  well  trained 
personnel  worker  as  well  as  a  skillful  teacher. 
Guidance  and  orientation  can  merge  into  the 
curriculum  in  this  fashion. 

S.  A.  Hamrut, 

Northwestern  University 

American  Universities  and  Colleges 
That  Have  Held  Broadcast  License,  by 
Carroll  Atkinson.  Boston:  Meador  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  1941.  Pp.  127. 

In  an  effort  to  preserve  historical  data  per¬ 
taining  to  educational  broadcasting,  the  author 
has  compiled  a  list  of  institutions  that  have 
held  broadcasting  licenses,  adding  a  brief  his¬ 
torical  sketch  of  each  station.  Those  institu¬ 
tions  now  holding  broadcasting  licenses  and 
those  engaged  in  broadcasting  through  the 
facilities  of  commercial  stations  are  listed,  and 
their  work  is  briefly  outlined.  Using  this  in¬ 
formation  as  data,  the  author  points  out  sev¬ 
eral  factors  which  have  influenced  the  growth 
of  educational  broadcasting.  In  instances 
where  licenses  have  been  relinquished,  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  analyze  the  cause.  He  describes 
numerous  handicaps  leading  to  the  discontinu¬ 
ing  of  such  work  in  many  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Those  educational  stations  which 


have  engaged  in  commercial  broadcasting  in 
order  to  survive  are  noted,  also,  and  the  results 
of  such  arrangements  are  discussed.  The  last 
part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a  brief 
resume  of  some  important  work  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  educational  broadcasting  stations, 
including  public  relations  broadcasting,  adult 
education  broadcasting,  and  instruction  by  ra¬ 
dio.  The  author  also  briefly  discusses  the  use 
of  radio  scripts,  transcriptions,  and  television 
as  educational  tools,  as  well  as  the  growing  in¬ 
terest  of  students  in  college  training  for  po¬ 
sitions  in  radio  work.  This  volume  contains 
historical  data  which  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain  and  supplies  much  material 
for  reference. 

Carl  H.  Menzer 
Director,  Station  WSUI 
State  University  of  Iowa 

Radio  Extension  Courses  Broadcast 
for  Credit,  by  Carroll  Atkinson.  Boston: 
Meador  Publishing  Company,  1941.  Pp. 
127. 

For  many  years  educational  institutions  have 
experimented  with  the  use  of  radio  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  tool.  One  of  these  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  b  the  broadcasting  of  courses  from 
which  listeners  can  gain  academic  credit.  Thb 
volume  reports  the  results  from  such  attempts 
in  thirteen  universities  and  colleges.  Much 
valuable  data  b  presented  as  a  guide  for  those 
who  desire  to  continue  thb  work.  In  the  au¬ 
thor’s  analysb  and  dbcussion  may  be  found 
suggestions  for  future  approaches  and  for  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems  which  have  developed.  The 
author  also  describes  two  other  experiments: 
one,  the  educational  institutions  broadcasting 
materbl  supplementary  to  the  regular  exten¬ 
sion  courses;  the  other,  attempts  to  broadcast 
courses,  for  the  completion  of  which  certifi¬ 
cates,  but  not  academic  credit,  are  offered. 
Historical  data  of  value  b  collected  and  pre¬ 
served,  and  many  charts  are  included  for  easy 
reference.  Thb  volume  should  be  in  the  library 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  any  phase  of 
educational  broadcasting. 

Carl  H.  Menzer 
Director,  Station  WSUI 
State  University  of  Iowa 

The  Voice  in  the  Wilderness,  by  M. 
Lafayette  Harris.  Boston:  Christopher 
Publishing  House,  1941.  Pp.  149. 

Thb  book  contains  fourteen  addresses  and 
papers  on  contemporary  educational  problems, 
by  the  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy 
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at  Philander  Smith  College  in  Little  Rock. 
This  is  the  only  accredited  church-related 
senior  college  serving  the  more  than  a  million 
Negroes  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma ; 
there  are  three  other  accredited  senior  colleges 
for  Negroes  in  that  area  which  are  not  church- 
related. 

The  author  tells  us  that  hb  book  was  called 
forth,  and  its  title  was  in  part  suggested,  by 
President  Robert  M.  Hutchins’  No  Friendly 
Voice.  It  shares  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
critical  attitude  of  that  well-known  volume 
toward  the  present  state  of  higher  education 
in  America,  and  presses  the  indictment  on  the 
Negro  colleges,  with  the  special  problems  of 
which  thb  book  is  largely  concerned.  But 
though  President  Harrb  attempts  no  explicit 
orientation  between  hb  own  views  and  those 
of  President  Hutchins,  it  b  speedily  evident 
that  hb  conception  of  the  nature  and  tasks 
of  education  varies  widely  from  that  of  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  “It 
must  include  the  total  emotional,  as  well  as 
intellectual  equipment  of  the  individual.  .  .  . 


The  contention  made  popular  by  those  who 
argue  that  the  purpose  of  education  should 
be  to  sharpen  the  intellect  b  only  half  true. . . . 
Education  must  include  the  whole  person,  and 
not  just  the  mind.”  (pp.  141-42) 

For  thb  purpose,  training  in  habitual  atti¬ 
tudes  b  of  fundamental  importance.  “Increas¬ 
ingly  efficient  creative  social  adjustment  of  the 
individual  in  a  world  of  social  change  b  the 
highest  good  to  be  achieved.”  (19)  The 
church-related  college  should  “concentrate 
upon  two  areas:  the  area  of  human  relations 
and  the  area  of  [creative]  living.”  (p.  51)  In 
both  these  areas,  “religion  must  not  and  can¬ 
not  be  separated  from  education.”  (p.  149) 
One  reads  with  some  surprise  that  “nothing 
b  wrong  with  our  social  and  political  organi¬ 
zation.”  (49)  But  that  is  not  the  author’s  con¬ 
cern  in  thb  volume;  and  he  makes  it  unmis¬ 
takable  that  he  b  whole-heartedly  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  the  educational  organba- 
tion  for  which  he  b  responsible. 

Charles  W.  Gilkey,  Dean 
The  University  of  Chicago  Chapel 
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